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Meditation 


by Frederick Buechner 


Laurie Lee 


The Lord’s Prayer 


n the Episcopal order of worship, the priest sometimes introduces the 
fT fio Prayer with the words, “Now, as our Savior Christ hath taught 
us, we are bold to say ... ” The word bold is worth thinking about. We do well 
not to pray the prayer lightly. It takes guts to pray it at all. We can pray it in the 
unthinking and perfunctory way we usually do only by disregarding what we are say- 
ing. 
Thy will be done” is what we are saying. That is the climax of the first half of the 
prayer. We are asking God to be God. We are asking God to do not what we want but 
what God wants. We are asking God to make manifest the holiness that is now mostly 
hidden, to set free in all its terrible splendor the devastating power that is now mostly 
under restraint. “Thy kingdom come... on earth” is what we are saying. 

And if that were suddenly to happen, what then? What would stand and what 
would fall? Who would be welcomed in and who would be thrown the Hell out? 
Which if any of our most precious visions of what God is and of what human beings 
are would prove to be more or less on the mark and which would turn out to be 
phony as three-dollar bills? 

Boldness indeed. To speak those words is to invite the tiger out of the cage, to 
unleash a power that makes atomic power look like a warm breeze. 

You need to be bold in another way to speak the second half. Give us. Forgive us. 
Don’t test us. Deliver us. If it takes guts to face the omnipotence that is God’s, it takes 
perhaps no less to face the impotence that is ours. We can do nothing without God. 
We can have nothing without God. Without God we are nothing. 

It is only the words “Our Father” that make the prayer bearable. If God is indeed 
something like a father, then as something like children maybe we can risk approach- 
ing him anyway. @ 


From Whistling in the Dark by Frederick Buechner. Published by Harper&Row. 
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Caring for Our Children: 


Confronting the Crisis 


by Susan S. Phillips 


Whoever receives one such child in my name receives me.—Jesus (Matthew 18:5) 


“Never before has one generation of American children been less healthy, less cared for, 


or less prepared for life than their parents were at the same age.” (National Commission on the 
Role of the School and the Community in Improving Adolescent Health, Code Blue: Uniting for Healthier Youth, 


1990) 


Twice in the last few years I have 
seen famous men laughed at. One 
was a highly regarded pediatric 
surgeon, the other a stunningly 
effective teacher. They were 
laughed at when they attempted to 
answer questions from the audi- 
ence about how they cared for their 
own children while in the midst of 
demanding professions of caring 
for other people’s children. Both 
men mentioned their devoted 
wives, and one said that what time 
he spent with his children was 
“quality” time. 

The speakers are competent, suc- 
cessful people, they are Christians 
doing work that is good and 
important, and they may be won- 
derful fathers. Those listening to 
them respected them. Had they not 
been “experts” in fields dedicated 
to helping children, they would 
have been spared the confronting 
questions about their personal lives 
as fathers. They awakened in their 
listeners the awareness, so often 
numbed by the routine tasks of 
daily life, that children are pre- 
cious. That awareness is uncom- 
fortable—if not out-and-out pain- 
ful— because we all know that as a 
society we are failing to care ade- 
quately for our children, and most 
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of us acknowledge our own fail- 
ures to care for the children we per- 
sonally know and love. 

Those listeners who laughed at 
the famous speakers might confess 
to some envy or anger that, unlike 
the rest of us, each of these men 
had an “essential angel,” the angel 
“who must assume the physical 
responsibilities for daily living, for 
the maintenance of life,”1 who 
makes daily life “easy and noise- 
less .. . by a silent, watchful, tire- 
less affection,“2 who makes the 


kids’ lunches, sees to it that their 
clothes are washed, diapers 
changed, and homework done, and 
who is thanked in speeches and 
forewords to books. 


In Need of Angels 


Most of us lack “essential 
angels,” and, though flawed and 
sinful, we strive to be them for our 
children. The following quotation 
is about a parent who is neither 
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famous nor privileged, whose chil- 
dren’s lives are marked by condi- 
tions that affect many American 
children: 
A single mother of two, an 11- 
month-old boy and an 11-year- 
old girl, Allen-Gentry has to be at 
work at 7:45 a.m. 
“If the baby hasn’t been up all 
night, I get up at 6:30,” she says. 
“My daughter’s independent and 
gets herself out. If my partner is 
working he leaves at 4 a.m., so I 
take the baby to a sitter. If he’s 
here, he takes the baby.” She 
works full time in a clinic and 
then goes to school for her nurs- 
ing degree at night, working 
toward a career as a nurse practi- 
tioner. On the nights she has no 
classes, Allen-Gentry either goes 
shopping or takes her daughter 
to a softball game—which Court- 
ney [Allen-Gentry] also coaches. 
Last year she coached until her 
eighth month of pregnancy. 
“My days are stressful,” she says. 
“Some are good and some are 
bad. Life is difficult because I 
was married and had a baby at 
19 and then got divorced. 
“I’m still struggling. I don’t want 
my children to go through this. I 
want them to have every advan- 
tage and be well-off. We are the 
working poor.”3 


Courtney Allen-Gentry’s  chil- 
dren may not have every advan- 
tage, but they have some that oth- 
ers lack. They have a home. At 
Frick Junior High School across the 
bay from the Allen-Gentry house- 
hold in Oakland, California, “the 
principal and a social worker esti- 
mate that more than half the 750 
youngsters at Frick live with nei- 
ther a mother nor a father.”4 One- 
third of a million children in our 
country are homeless. 


Ms. Allen-Gentry’s children 
appear to be fed. The Food 
Research and Action Center 


claimed in March 1992 that “in any 
given month, 4.7 million children 
will have experienced hunger” in 
the United States.6 Allen-Gentry’s 
infant spends the day with a sitter, 
though funds for daycare have 
decreased over the past decade 
and, according to Edward Zigler, 
director of Yale’s Bush Center in 
Child Development and Social Pol- 


icy, finding childcare is a “gigantic 
crapshoot.”7 

Since Courtney Allen-Gentry 
works at a clinic and is studying to 
be a nurse practitioner, the reader 
hopes that her children are medi- 
cally well-cared-for. In our nation, 
however, only 60 percent of the 
children are immunized against 
preventable diseases, such as mea- 
sles and polio (in San Francisco, 50 
percent). Worldwide the statistic is 
80 percent—our immunization 
record is worse than 17 other coun- 
tries.8 Although the national inci- 
dence of child abuse has tripled 
since 1975, we hope that Allen- 
Gentry’s children are unharmed. 

The children Qf Courtney Allen- 


Courtney became a _ divorced 
mother and, if she fits the national 
statistics, experienced a 30 percent 
drop in her standard of living.10 As 
a single mother, Courtney lived 
through the 19 percent drop 
between 1970 and 1985 in the 
amount of inexpensive rental hous- 
ing available to low-income fami- 
lies,11 and she is living in a time 
when households have lost 10-12 
hours of potential parent time per 
week (since 1960). This cultural loss 
affects Courtney and the famous 
men. 

It’s estimated that the total time 
parents spend with children has 
dropped 40 percent in the last quar- 
ter-century, and a single working 


FE or the sake of certain aspects of our 


national life, we are sacrificing our children 


and our future. Freedoms to pursue wealth, 


liberty, and personal happiness eclipse 


responsibilities to share, commit, and love. 


Gentry do suffer from conditions 
that afflict many children in our 
country, and _ disproportionately 
affect African Americans like them. 
Although they have a mother who 
works to support them, ensures 
they are cared for during the day, 
does the shopping at night, studies 
to improve their standard of living, 
and even coaches her older daugh- 
ter’s softball team, they are among 
the “working poor,” as are most of 
the 14.3 million poor children in 
our country.9 

The older daughter was born to a 
teenage mother, as are half a mil- 
lion children every year, and her 
parents divorced, part of a society 
in which half of all marriages end 
in divorce. Her life was shaped by 
a society that allows people great 
freedom to marry and unmarry, 
and that trains, tests, and disci- 
plines drivers more vigilantly than 
parents. 


parent has even less time to give. In 
1973 the average work week was 41 
hours; in 1989 it was 47 hours; in 
1960, 30 percent of mothers worked 
outside the home; in 1988, 66 per- 
cent of all mothers worked outside 
the home.12 Courtney Allen-Gentry 
says, “I don’t want my kids to go 
through this.” 


In the Shadow of Our Choices 


Newspapers and magazines are 
full of statistics on the plight of 
American children, along with 
laments and warnings. In discuss- 
ing our similar hand-wringing 
about the environment, Wendell 
Berry writes, “The great obstacle is 
simply this: the conviction that we 
cannot change because we are 
dependent on what is wrong. But 
that is the addict’s excuse, and we 
know that will not do.”13 
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As a nation we proclaim that we 
cherish our children, yet the evi- 
dence is to the contrary. We make 
choices that do not care for chil- 
dren. We choose not to immunize 
all children. We do not provide 
them with safe schools and streets. 
We do little to prepare their par- 
ents for parenthood. We allow 
many to live without adequate 
shelter. We fail to shore up the fam- 
ilies and communities that encircle 
them. Internationally the United 
States ranks second in per capita 
income, yet we rank 20th in infant 
mortality. We do not make it into 
the top 10 on any significant indica- 
tor of child welfare.14 

As a nation we are channeling 
our attention and resources away 
from children. As sociologist Mirra 
Komarovsky writes, “The public 
simply takes it for granted that the 
industrial time-clock is not to be 
tampered with, whatever the con- 
sequences are for children and fam- 
ilies.”15 

For the sake of certain aspects of 
our national life that we value/ 
crave, we are sacrificing our chil- 
dren and our future. Freedoms to 
pursue wealth, liberty, and per- 
sonal happiness eclipse responsibil- 
ities to share, commit, and love. 

This course we have taken, like 
the addict’s course in life, is self- 
defeating. To give two examples: A 
measles shot costs $8, and hospital- 
ization for a child with measles 
costs $5,000. A year’s nutritious 
diet for a small child costs $842, 
while a year of special education 
for a child with a minor learning 
disability costs $3,986.16 Social 
problems are breeding in the dark. 


Seeing and Receiving 


Traditionally, people have looked 
to religion to shed light in the dark- 
ness. Where are the theologians 
who are writing about children and 
our mandate to receive them as we 
would receive our Savior? Which 
churches and synagogues are lead- 
ing our country to turn the tide 
engulfing the next generation? 
Who is showing the way? It is pos- 
sible that many who could show us 
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are so engaged in caring for partic- 
ular children and so lacking in “the 
essential angel” who enables public 
life that we are not hearing from 
them. If this is so, we need to look 
for them and notice what they are 
doing. 

In addition to unmasking and 
examining our national addictions 
to gross national product, policing 
the world, and personal consump- 
tion, and acknowledging how such 
addictions cripple the nation’s life, 
we need to shift our awareness in 
our day-to-day lives. We must stop 
and look around us when we find 
ourselves in that uncomfortable 
place of asking how successful men 
have cared for their children and 
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why Ms. Allen-Gentry and her chil- 
dren are in such “difficult” straits. 
What we will see is the many 
ways in which people are caring 
for children, who is doing the car- 
ing, what the choices are, and their 
costs. As we see, our understand- 
ing will deepen, and our practical 
knowledge of how to care for chil- 
dren will form. We will see the 
church with the run-down build- 
ings that offers free immunizations 
to children. We will see Courtney 
Allen-Gentry spending her few free 
evenings during her pregnancy 
coaching her daughter’s softball 
team. We will see the moderately 
paid teacher who keeps spare 
clothes in her classroom for chil- 


dren who are embarrassed to be 
seen in their own clothes. We will 
see the pediatrician who remem- 
bers a child’s favorite color, the 
nurse who makes doll clothes for 
the premature infant, and the child 
psychologist who brings a birthday 
present to every child client. We 
will see response, not manipula- 
tion. In seeing these practices of 
caring for children, we will learn 
what it means to “receive one such 
child.” 

Catholic theologian Henri Nou- 
wen writes, 

Reaching out to others without 
being receptive to them is more 
harmful than helpful and easily 
leads to manipulation and even 
to violence, violence in thoughts, 
words, and actions. Really honest 
receptivity means inviting the 
stranger into our world on his or 
her terms, not on ours.17 
To treat each child as a person 
worth knowing and receiving is a 
challenge to all of us, but there is 
much in our culture that thwarts 
our attempts to do so. 

People of all ages are “man- 
aged,” “treated,” and “processed” 
as we aim for efficiency and pro- 
ductivity—and allow disposability. 
Our weeks are over-full with jobs 
to do, goals to meet, schedules to 
observe, and rules to follow. 

In a climate of urgency that pro- 
motes objectification and the con- 
trol of everything, even our own 
bodies become objects to manage. 
Alarm clocks and coffee stimulate 
us to activity. Television, sleeping 
pills, and alcohol sedate us so we 
can obtain the rest we need in 
order to return to work. We are 
more concerned about our body’s 
weight (in order to control it) than 
about the state of our soul. In such 
a stressful situation children in our 
own homes may be manipulated 
rather than received (witness my 
own morning: “No, Peter, I can’t 
play with you now; I’m writing 
about caring for children”). 


Citizens and Pilgrims 


To follow Jesus’ call to receive a 
child requires willingness to work 
(Continued on page 24) 


When Somebody Knows My Name 


by 


John Atkinson 


in 1990 I was asked by a charity to assess a 
Leo’ Project in Romania that was caring for 200 
HIV-positive children in hospital and other 
institutions. The project had a Romanian medi- 
cal.director who was being assisted in her work 
by two consultants from Britain: a virologist and 
a community pediatrician with HIV expertise. 
My role was to make a needs assessment, con- 
sult with the medical team, and discover pros- 
pective patterns of practice that might improve 
the children’s situation. My own background 
was as a community nurse with expertise in 
delivering nursing care to marginalized people 
in deprived circumstances, particularly those 
with HIV, and the homeless. 

I discovered that although some babies and 
children were terminally ill, most of them were 
not. The children were receiving adequate medi- 
cation. Those that were dying seemed to die, not 
from HIV disease, but from preventable malnu- 
trition and dehydration. Details like name, date 
of birth, weight, and continuing observation 
charts were not accurate, although injections 
were given regularly. The children were also, 
mainly, quiet and docile. They were not treated 
cruelly although they were not treated as indi- 
viduals. There was little or no use of their 
names. These children were not orphans, but 
when they were admitted they commonly 
became “lost.” They became orphans by default 
because the parents could not find them or felt 
that it was hopeless to look. 

Over the next few months we set up a nursing 
project using a community model whose main 
purpose was to individualize the children, mon- 
itor and encourage their nutrition, hydration, 
developmental milestones, play, and other activ- 
ities. A full-time team of nurse volunteers 
worked in two of the main institutions. The 
use of each child’s name was central to this 
model and the name, age, and date of birth 
(where known) were placed above each 
child’s bed. The names were also put on the 


children’s plastic bibs. 

On subsequent visits the change was dramatic. 
The mortality and morbidity had improved. Each 
child had his or her own cot and was always 
called by name. Documentation had improved, so 
that it was known more exactly how a child was 
progressing. This meant that children were not 
slipping into serious and terminal illness as hap- 
pened before. Instead of all the children having 
uniform cropped hair, the Romanian staff would 
bring in little ribbons and make other small differ- 
ences. Instead of docile still children, the wards 
took on the demeanor of a minor riot, with each 
child shouting for attention or to a friend. 

Because it was known who each child was, the 
team began liaison with the parents. An outpa- 
tients clinic was started for children outside as 
well. This helped prevent children from being lost 
in the system. 

The most important process in the project, 
therefore, happened when the children were 
called by their names. This had the practical pur- 
pose of establishing accurate records, enabling 
continuity of care, and providing building blocks 
to rehabilitation. 

Naming the children appeared to have a pro- 
found effect on the Romanian nursing assistants. 
Because of the enormity of the problems they 
faced, with death and despair all around, it must 
have been difficult to relate to a seemingly endless 
string of sick and dying children. Although Roma- 
nians are renowned for their love of children, this 
terrible, relentless situation tended to make the 
workers detach themselves from the individual 
plight of the children. 

Once the children had names and a story (of 
which they, the workers, were a very important 
part), there appeared to be more hope around the 
institutions. Attachments between individuals 
became common. That small act of naming them 
bestowed humanity on each child. Their individu- 
ality was recognized. Each had a place in history 
and, I hope, also in someone’s heart. & 


Creating Hope 


for 
Children 


in 


Our Inner Cities 


by 
John Perkins 


When Vera Mae and I moved to 
Southern California in 1982, intend- 
ing to retire, we heard about a 
neighborhood in Pasadena that had 
the highest daytime crime rate in 
Southern California. A good friend 
of mine took me to northwest Pasa- 
dena to look at the community. 
When I returned home, I said, 
“Vera Mae, I know what we need 
to do now.” We moved to the cor- 
ner of Howard and Navarro, a 
place of death, violence, and drugs. 

When we arrived, we were next 
door to one of the biggest drug 
operations around. During peak 
hours, 20 to 30 cars an hour were 
arriving to buy drugs. Tents for 
prostitution were set up in the 
backyard. Children were getting 
killed as they ran drugs. 

Our hearts were broken that chil- 
dren should have to grow up in an 
environment like this. We started a 
prayer meeting in our house and a 
Good News Club in our garage. 
Our goal was to rescue the children 
from the environment around 
them, but ultimately it was also to 
change the environment they were 
in. 


Is Change Possible? 
Today, we own the houses that 
were once the drug houses. A com- 
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John and Vera Mae Perkins with some neighborhood “grandchildren.” 


munity church meets in one of 
them on Sunday. We offer tutoring, 
recreation, and Bible lessons for the 
children after school during the 
week. Over the summer we expand 
this care in our day camp to six 
hours a day. 

These programs are helping a lot 
of individual kids, but most impor- 
tant, the community environment 
is slowing changing. The drug traf- 
fic is not nearly so big and public. 
The drug houses have closed 
down. People are starting to take 
pride in their community. It is get- 
ting to be a neighborly place. Now 
I can see a couple of kids, the kids 
who live across the street from our 
Harambee Center, venture out of 
their fenced-in yard to roller-skate 
and jump rope and play on the 
sidewalks. 

Once a Los Angeles Times reporter 
came out to Harambee to spend the 
day with me. He wanted to write a 
story about Harambee. At the end 
of the day, we sat down, he got out 
his pad and pen, and he asked me, 
“John, what are you doing here?” J 
told him, “We are trying to meet 
the greatest need in this commu- 
nity, which is the need for care. We 
are trying to parent these children.” 
Then he asked me, “What do you 
want to achieve?” “I want the kids 


to be able to play in the street 
again,” I said. 

The wholesome care that we are 
bringing to northwest Pasadena is 
central to Christian community 
development. Our gospel is 
stunted if we are concerned only 
about either the physical or spiri- 
tual alone. As David Claerbaut has 
written, 

Humans were created to be whole 
persons, with physical, mental and 
spiritual dimensions. Deprivation in 
any of these dimensions has a dead- 
ening effect on the others, since all 
parts are interrelated and interactive 

.... The soul without a body is a 

ghost; the body without a soul is a 

corpse. 


Creating an Environment of Hope 

Every place of need is unique. 
There is no “master plan of com- 
munity development”; community 
development must be worked out 
in a local situation. At Harambee, 
we identified the most important 
needs and designed our plan to 
meet them. I do want to list, how- 
ever, some aspects of the environ- 
ment of the urban poor that Chris- 
tian community development 
should try to address. An expert 
social worker tries to understand 
all of the factors that produce a 
healthy environment for personal 


development. Here I want to high- 
light five of those factors that espe- 
cially impact children. 


1. Dignity 

It is hard to describe, really, but 
when you have spent your whole 
lifetime with limited opportunities, 
being told that your place is at the 
bottom, you end up with a low 
image of yourself. 

We do not confer dignity upon 
other human beings. God has 
already given dignity to us when 
he created us. We are his personal 
handiwork; what greater source of 
dignity could we have? We can, 
however, suppress or crush in oth- 
ers their understanding of their 
dignity. Historical dehumanization 
of a group of people combined 
with an individual’s current experi- 
ence of being dehumanized effec- 
tively suppresses that person’s 
sense of personal dignity. 

Historically we blacks were 
treated by whites like animals val- 
ued for labor. I as a black man 
could not have legally been a father 
until the late 1800s, only 125 years 
ago. Similarly, women could not 
legally be mothers, but instead 
were maids and nannies as well as 
baby machines and sexual objects 
for white men. Middle-class white 
America’s heritage is folklore of the 
noble struggle for independence 
from England, heroic exploration 
of the West, and rags-to-riches sto- 
ries of building a Fortune 500 com- 
pany from a corner newspaper 
stand by hard work and good man- 
agement. 

We blacks, however, share a his- 
tory of slavery, sharecropping, 
forced segregation, suppression of 
human status (two-thirds human, 
legally speaking), and humiliation. 
What made this even worse was 
that often the white masters and 
overseers who were treating us like 
subhumans were also our ministers 
and Sunday school teachers. 

At Harambee we see some of the 
negative effects of this history. 
Many of our children, both black 
and Mexican-American, struggle 
with a negative self-image. For 
some, this moves them to fight or 
to rebel in other ways. We make it 


“We will never discourage, but always 
encourage, our brothers and sisters.” 


a point to affirm the dignity of the 
people around us, particularly the 
children. We teach ethnic history 
lessons in the after-school program, 
so that children can be proud of 
their heritage. When we need to 
discipline the children, we are care- 
ful to do so in ways that build them 
up and encourage them. Our 
Harambee creed, which the chil- 
dren learn in the after-school pro- 
gram, sums up the attitude we take 
and try to give to them: 
We are what we make of ourselves. 
We will no longer fit into the mold 
that has been prepared for us. 
We will strive for a completeness in 
Christ that compels us to stand 
against the social and economic 
injustices of our time. 
We will identify and understand our 
heritage, thus affirming our family. 
We will learn to use the economic 
system to free our people from the 
poverty cycle. 
We will never discourage, but al- 
ways encourage, our brothers and 
sisters. 
Then, we will join hands and move 
together to change our society. 
HARAMBEE! HARAMBEE! Let's 
get together and push! 


2. Education 

The United Nations and other 
global nongovernmental agencies 
describe many parts of the Third 
World as currently in an educa- 
tional crisis. They describe Amer- 
ica’s urban poor in the same lan- 
guage. 

The crisis in education has two 
aspects in America’s ghettos: The 
quality of public education is fall- 
ing, and the urban poor no longer 
value education. Poor education 
has many obvious consequences: 
underemployment or unemploy- 
ment, poor nutrition, bad housing 
conditions, ill health, bad retire- 
ment, and powerlessness to use the 
system for one’s benefit. 


Many 17-year-old children in the 
ghettos cannot read or write. As a 
result, they cannot understand 
their legal obligations and privi- 
leges; they cannot interpret a lease 
agreement, a vehicle purchase 
agreement, a driver’s test, a health 
directive, or an announcement of 
community services that would 
help them develop such skills. 
Many neighborhood children who 
come to Harambee for tutoring can- 
not read first-grade —_ books, 
although they are in fifth or sixth 
grade. Their tutors discover this 
because the children are not follow- 
ing directions on their homework. 
When the tutors ask why, they 
learn that the children cannot read 
the directions. 

In America, education and qual- 
ity of life are directly related. Lack- 
ing a good education means lack- 
ing, among other things, access to 
the doorway that leads to a whole- 
some lifestyie. Education is not a 
luxury in modern American soci- 
ety—it is essential for survival. 

Many of our children are getting 
a poor education because of the 
problems of our inner-city public 
schools. Most suburban public 
schools prepare their students for 
college or vocational school. An 
honest survey of inner-city schools, 
however, should raise questions 
about the city’s commitment to the 
poor as well as sound the alarm on 
the problems our nation will face 
tomorrow for neglecting this 
urgent responsibility today. 

Classroom discipline is an 
increasing problem, with teachers 
being expected to handle classes of 
30 or more students, many of 
whom come from dysfunctional 
homes and who bring their anger 
and troubles to an often insensitive 
and unsympathetic environment. 
The low status and pay of teachers 
as well as the lack of support and 
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appreciation drive many people 
out of teaching and discourage our 
most gifted young adults from 
entering it in the first place. This 
problem is expecially great in 
inner-city schools. 

As a result, the challenges of 
teaching, which demand all the tal- 
ent we can muster for it, are not 
being met. Children are promoted 
from grade to grade without ever 
learning the basic skills they need 
to function effectively, which then 
prevent them from taking advan- 
tage of the upper grades. Simply 
holding them back does _ not 
address the reasons they did not 
learn those skills to begin with. 

Some school programs seem to 
be designed with no concern for 
the education of the students. One 
child who comes to Harambee for 
tutoring brought her math home- 
work for her tutor to check. It was 
obvious to the tutor that this little 
girl did not understnad how to add 
fractions; she had simply added the 
numerators and denominators 
together, so that 1/4 + 2/3 = 3/7. 
The tutor, in trying to explain how 
to add fractions, discovered that 
the girl did not understand what a 
fraction was, did not understand 
that one-fourth of four eggs was 
one egg. 

The tutor asked this little girl 
what she had been studying about 
math in school. “Well, I’m only in 
math two days a week, because I 
go to a special language arts pro- 
gram all day three days a week,” 
the girl answered. “Do you mean 
you miss math three days a week? 
Are you doing the same thing as 
the rest of the class?” the tutor 
asked. This girl was being expected 
to keep up with her class in math 
while being prevented from hear- 
ing over half of the class sessions. 

Another girl was absent from 
school one Monday. The next day 
she came to Harambee explaining 
that she didn’t have any homework 
for the week. “My teacher told me 
that since I had missed Monday, I 
wouldn’t be able to do the home- 
work for the week,” the girl said. 
Her tutor asked her how her 
teacher expected her to be able to 
keep up with the class. “Oh, we’re 
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just going to do the same thing 
again next week” was her reply. 

These incidents are not isolated 
or unusual. We need to take a hard 
look at how our schools are teach- 
ing our children and then keep the 
schools accountable. 

Parents and communities are just 
as responsible as the schools for the 
decline in education. Many, if not 
most, of the urban poor have 
ceased to value education because 
they do not see that it pays off. 
When parents are not educated, 
they frequently do not expect their 
children to work hard in school, 
and they do not make sure that 
their children do their homework. 
In fact, antagonism can build up 
between the teacher and the parent, 
with the result that the parent will 
not back up the teacher if the child 
is causing disciplinary problems. 

Some of the children who come 
to our tutoring program to do their 
homework go home to mothers 
who are sitting around drinking 
with men who are playing dice and 
smoking dope. The TV, radio, or 
both are blaring until late at night. 
No child could get to sleep early 
enough in this environment to go 
to school well rested, much less 
with homework finished. Their 
mothers seem to be completely 
unaware of what kind of environ- 
ment an elementary school child 
needs in order to thrive. 

Most critically, educators all over 
the country are telling us that the 
most crucial years in a child’s edu- 
cational development occur long 
before the child ever gets to public 
school; those crucial years are the 
first years of life. Most of our urban 
parents are not spending time read- 
ing to their children and giving 
them healthy stimulation that helps 
their brains develop. Instead, they 
are putting their children in front 
of the TV or are simply neglecting 
them. 

In addition, we have an epidemic 
of babies born addicted to the vari- 
ous drugs that their mothers are 
using. My son Derek can point to 
several children who attend our 
program whom he calls “crack 
babies.” Such children are often 
disruptive and can _ concentrate 


only for short periods of time. 
Some are mildly to _ severely 
retarded. 

We have failed to take advantage 
of the educational system at the 
community level. When families 
fail to take responsibility for their 
children’s education, the commu- 
nity has to step in to take that 
responsibility. Neighbors need to 
call truant officers about children 
who aren’t in school. Community 
adults need to encourage children 
to excel educationally, to provide 
role models of educated people, 
and to reinforce the school system 
when possible (or provide an alter- 
native if needed). 

Concerned Christians need to 
befriend the parents of dysfunc- 
tional families in order to win their 
trust. Only after winning their trust 
can you step in and help with the 
education of their children. Here at 
Harambee we are trying to win the 
trust of the parents, tutor neighbor- 
hood children, and communicate to 
both the importance of education 
over and over again. 


3. Security 

When exposés of police brutality 
erupt on the front pages of our 
papers, they demonstrate why the 
urban poor do not have a good 
feeling about the police motto “to 
serve and protect.” In the minds of 
many urban blacks, “to serve and 
protect” applies only to the white 
upper and middle classes. Most 
blacks find themselves the constant 
object of police suspicion. 

Black urban poor do not feel 
secure around most police. Rather, 
we fear them (and for solid rea- 
sons). We in Pasadena are some- 
what of an exception to this. We 
have a good relationship with our 
police chief because he is a good 
man. Because he grew up in pro- 
jects where the police were viewed 
as the enemy, he determined to 
show another way when he got the 
chance to lead. I am very grateful 
for this good relationship. I can call 
on our police chief when I need to, 
but I know this is not common. In 
addition, inner-city police forces 
are usually understaffed and 
underequipped compared with 


suburban forces. They simply are 
not able to respond to the needs of 
those inner-city people who face 
burglary, muggings, and rape. 

Psychiatrists have studied chil- 
dren who grow up in “violence cul- 
tures” (such as Lebanon) and con- 
firm the long-term negative impact 
of such an environment. The poor 
of urban America are reared under 
similar circumstances. Prolonged 
exposure to violence and the fear of 
its consequences permanently dam- 
age the emotions and psyche of 
young, innocent children. These 
children have been robbed of the 
security that should accompany 
youth and because of it are emo- 
tionally insecure. 

Forming neighborhood watches 
and organizing . communities 
against drug sales and other such 
activities are ways to combat the 
immediate problems. The _ best 
long-term solution is to enable the 
youth to develop alternatives to 
destructive lifestyles. 


4. Recreation 

We require rest. We need times 
of rejuvenation and recreation of 
our spirits. God established the 
Sabbath not only for worship of 
him but also for rest. But the ghetto 
environment is not restful. It is 
rarely quiet or peaceful. The atmos- 
phere is tense, waiting for a conflict 
of some kind to break out. Safety is 
always an issue for children play- 
ing or for adults relaxing outside. 

Most inner cities are crowded 
with tall buildings, leaving little or 
no open space for children to play 
in or for adults to relax in. In the 
Tenderloin district of inner-city San 
Francisco there is just one tiny park 
with no grassy space and a side- 
walk cutting diagonally through it; 
there are only a few benches for 
people to sit on. 

It is often hard for people of the 
inner city to get out of the neigh- 
borhood for recreation. Most inner- 
city children never go more than a 
couple of miles from where they 
live. They have seen other environ- 
ments on TV, but they have not 
been able to experience them. At 
Harambee we take kids camping, 
horseback riding, to the park— 


John Perkins and young friend. 


“IT want the kids to be able to play in the 


street again.” 


anywhere in nature—on the week- 
ends. 

Adults need this change of scene, 
too, but something especially sig- 
nificant happens to kids when they 
are able to get into the outdoors, 
away from TV and the culture of 
the city streets, away from destruc- 
tive home situations. They are able 
to know the joy that all children 
should have in just playing, enjoy- 
ing themselves as children should, 
without being pushed prematurely 
into an adult view of the world. 

For our unemployed young men, 
it may seem that their entire lives 
are recreation, but their activities 
do not bring the kind of refresh- 
ment that wholesome recreation 
after satisfying work brings. In 
addition to employment, they need 
activities like sports that can be a 
positive outlet for their energy. In 
the same way, our teenagers, while 
they are in school, need recrea- 
tional activities that will keep them 
occupied and interested in their 
free time. Otherwise, their recrea- 
tional time will hang heavy on 
their hands and they will be drawn 
into crime. 


Suburban kids are usually kept 
busy from a young age with music 
lessons, Boy and Girl Scouts, family 
weekend activities, organized 
sports, and all kinds of challenging, 
fun, useful ways to spend time. At 
Harambee we try to keep our 
children busy with fun and useful 
activities from after school until 
dinnertime, as well as on many 
weekends. We also provide a bas- 
ketball hoop (there is a game going 
on every day after school) and 
open space to play in. That is as 
important as anything else we do. 


5. Beauty 

Quality Christian community 
development is not interested just 
in people’s survival. We want our 
lives to reflect all that is good and 
all that reflects the handiwork of 
our God. The same Creator who 
made us made his creation beauti- 
ful. We pursue beauty because God 
has created us in his image and 
because our spirits are refreshed 
and energized as we encounter 
God in beauty. Living in an ugly 
environment is depressing and 
(Continued on page 28) 
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What Shall We Teach Our 


Children? 


Sex Education in Today’s Schools 


What to teach in sex education in 
today’s public schools has become 
a confusing battleground. While 
that battle heightens, the youth in 
our society must be wondering 
when the adults will ever grow up. 

The scene is dominated by those 
who represent the extremes. 
Because of the intensity of emotion 
that exists, people are unable to 
talk with each other in a mature 
manner. They demonstrate any- 
thing but the kind of communica- 
tion skills young people need when 
it comes to making their own deci- 
sions about sexual behavior. 

What they see is the tension that 
exists between the strident right 
and the strident left, each side 
entrenched opposite each other on 
this battleground. Here, adults sur- 
face primarily to take aim and fire. 
Is it any wonder that students and 
communities are tom between 
opposing views? As a health edu- 
cator who is a Christian, I fre- 
quently find myself in the middle 
of heated arguments. 

In this article I would like first to 
take a brief look at the main themes 
and strategies of these interest 
groups. Next I will discuss the 
influence of the media. Finally I 
will list what I believe should be 
taught in the home by parents and 
also what parents should look for 
in the schools as responsible sexu- 
ality education. I want to propose 
a moderate position for considera- 
tion if we are to be effective in 
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Shirley Palmer 


addressing this subject with young 
people. 


The Strident Right 


The strident right is often repre- 
sented by the “religious” sector of 
the community and is perceived by 
society as the mainline “Christian 
view.” Pressure groups have 
appeared all over the country in 
reaction to the permissiveness of 
the sexual revolution. 

Individuals who have good inten- 
tions and are sincere about their 
cause make up these groups who 
have organized to take a stand for 
“family values.” So far, however, 
they seem to have produced pro- 
grams that focus on guilt, shame, 
and fear. It is my opinion that 
many of these curricula contain les- 
sons that lead to the development 
of a negative view of one’s sexual- 
ity. 

A “You shouldn’t” approach 
produces feelings of guilt among 
those who even venture to enter- 
tain thoughts about sexual behav- 
ior. Young people are often fright- 
ened with the message that feelings 
are uncontrollable and lead to 
unstoppable sexual progression. 
Shame is sometimes promoted by 
referring to “those” students with 
derogatory names. Students are 
faced with © assignments _ that 
encourage them to look primarily 
at the negative consequences of 


sexual behavior. Many lessons are 
built on fear as the main motiva- 
tion for abstaining from sexual 
intercourse. 

One reference I noted had a 
drawing of a gun and used the 
expression, “It’s like playing Rus- 
sian Roulette.” Lessons on Sexually 
Transmitted Diseases and HIV/ 
AIDS are often included, introduc- 
ing scary and disgusting descrip- 
tions of illness and death asso- 
ciated with the act of sexual 
intercourse. 

The cry is for an abstinence-only 
curriculum on the basis that “it is 
wrong” to have sexual intercourse 
outside of marriage. Often sex is 
portrayed as “dirty,” yet young 
people are told to save “it” for the 
person they love. Contraceptive 
information is often omitted, with 
the claim that such information 
will encourage young men and 
women to be sexually active. 

For the young person with an 
emerging awareness of sexuality 
and a host of new feelings, the 
strategy of guilt, shame, and fear 
does not serve well over time. Such 
an approach takes us backward to 
the Victorian era. It will reap a gen- 
eration of people who are unable to 
view their sexuality as positive. 
When this occurs, individuals are 
unable to discuss their feelings or 
deal with them in a healthy man- 
ner. They become incapable of 
accepting responsibility for their 
actions. 


The Strident Left 


The strident left often sees itself 
as the politically correct group. The 
rationale for “getting it all out in 
the open” is that students need to 
know “everything” to be able to 
understand their sexuality. Its cur- 
riculum features a range of choices 
that is sometimes overwhelming. It 
goes beyond the scope of what is 
necessary for the young adolescent. 

Too many times the teaching 
styles and activities proceed with 
the assumption that “everybody is 
doing it.” Discussions of anal and 
oral sex, promotion of mouth 
dams, and practice putting con- 
doms on bananas leave little to the 
imagination. Minimal support, if 
any, is given to the student who 
has made a choice for abstinence. 

The most important idea to get 
across is the use of contraceptives 
for so-called “safe” sex, a misno- 
mer in itself. Discussion of physical 
“protection” takes main stage, with 
little discussion of what happens to 
a person emotionally when he or 
she becomes sexually involved. 
Talk focuses on the outside, rather 
than on what is felt inside. 

Lip service, if mentioned at all, is 
given to the standard of choosing a 
monogamous single partner for a 
lifetime. The idea of marriage, 
home, and family is either absent 
or is assigned sparse attention. No 
real discussions take place about 
love and intimacy. The subject of 
commitment and what it means to 
risk and care for someone else 
besides yourself is not included on 
most agendas. 

This approach is oriented toward 
facts. It is a “soulless” approach for 
a subject about which we were all 
made to have deep feelings. 

For many teens this trend has led 
to emotional pain and disillusion- 
ment. Again we perpetuate a cycle 
and raise up a generation of young 
people who do not view their sexu- 
ality as special. These lessons leave 
out the factor that makes us 
uniquely human. Here, too, young 
people are unable to talk about the 
deeper inner feelings of what it 
feels like to be loved and to want to 
be loved. 


aX 


Wheres .& 
I oN 


Contrary to what we see in movies, sexual union 


should not be the first line of expression ina 


relationship. 


Not Much in the Middle 


Both the strident right and the 
strident left appear militant, ready 
to fight. Both sides are trying to 
gain control of the thoughts and 
resultant actions of young people. 
Already the battlefield is strewn 
with the disasters of the free love 
movement. Past and present relig- 
ious leaders have been exposed as 
unable to “walk their talk.” 

What is the real controversy? I 
often ask myself if anyone really 
cares about the message we are 
giving to our children. Are we 
caught up only in our own per- 
sonal hang-ups and struggles? 

To begin with, we need to under- 
stand that it is they, not us, who 
will be making the decisions and 
taking the actions. We will not be 
there for those times when the 
impact of decision-making is upon 
their young shoulders and in their 
tender hearts. What can we do to 
equip them for those occasions? 
While each side loudly advocates 
its. position, each falls short of 


empowering children and _ teens, 
giving information in the context of 
a wholesome view of sexuality. 


Missing the Point 


It is not Biblical to assume that 
we can control others’ thoughts and 
behavior. God has given us all free- 
dom to make our own decisions. 
True, he has provided guidelines, 
but what we do with them is finally 
up to us. We often think that if we 
adults can control a young person’s 
thoughts and behavior, we have 
achieved success. That isn’t the way 
it works. Anyone who has raised 
teenagers knows how impossible 
that is. 

Rather, teaching about sexuality 
should provide a foundation of val- 
ues and information for our chil- 
dren. It should give them “roots 
and wings.” Success comes when 
they make decisions from a deep 
sense of respect for self and for oth- 
ers. Success comes when they make 
decisions that promote physical, 
emotional, and spiritual health and 
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reduce the risk of harm to them- 
selves and others. Success is evi- 
dent when they do not deny their 
mistakes but can recognize their 
need and ask for forgiveness from 
the God who has offered the grand 
design for our greatest fulfillment 
and happiness. 


The Media’s Message 


This strident polarization exists 
against the backdrop of a world 
dominated by the media. Here our 
senses are blasted with portrayals 
of a negative view of sex. The per- 
vasive undercurrent in advertising, 
of selling “appearance,” shapes our 
concept of sexuality: Women are 
seen as sex objects; men are sexu- 
ally aggressive. The prevailing 
view is that sexuality has to do 
with the way you look, how you 
smell, the way you walk. 

We read in the newspaper about 
the father who said that his son 
was “all man” in reference to his 
behavior with the so-called “Spur 
Posse,” teenage boys in L. A. who 
kept score of their conquests. With 
MTV, R-rated movies, and stores 
that sell “love” items, what chil- 
dren are exposed to today is far 
more sexually explicit than in past 
generations. You can see “every- 
thing” on the screen. References to 
“sex” are the overriding theme in 
pop music. What strategy can we 
come up with to deal with this 
exposure? 

We have our heads in the sand if 
we think we can control these secu- 
lar influences on our children. That 
is not to say we should let up on 
confronting the moral dilemma fac- 
ing our culture. We must be ever 
vigilant. At the same time we must 
not use tactics that are manipula- 
tive and misrepresentative, and 
that justify any means in the name 
of Christianity and moral values. 

“What shall we teach our chil- 
dren?” So far, no one seems to be 
doing it very well. Certainly the 
“Do what feels right to you” and 
“Whatever anyone decides to do is 
O.K.” approach abandons teens 
when they may be asking for sup- 
port “not to do what they think the 
crowd is doing.” 
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The moralistic authoritarian 
approach also falls short of validat- 
ing the goodness of our sexuality. 
This approach does not take into 
account that God has given us free- 
dom as well as guidelines. There 
needs to be a healthy tension 
between giving freedom and sug- 
gesting limits. Our goal must be the 
sharing of values along with giving 
accurate, current information to 
children, so they can grow into 
physically, emotionally, and spiri- 
tually healthy adults. Such persons 
can make informed decisions about 
their sexuality and be responsible 
with their actions. 


Parents Are Primary 


To begin with, I support the posi- 
tion that parents are the primary 
sexuality educators. Parents impart 
values to their children both 
through what they say and how 
they say it. Parents have a great 
effect on the self-esteem of their 
children both in the way they relate 
to each other and relate to their 
children. 

Parents also give children their 
first messages about sexuality. 
They show what it means to be 
male and female, “masculine” and 
“feminine.” They demonstrate how 
to share feelings and relate to oth- 
ers with caring. These influences 
begin in infancy and continue 
throughout the child’s develop- 
ment. 

Specifically there are several con- 
cepts that I as a Christian want to 
communicate to my family. These 
are the things I want to teach my 
children: 

1. To understand that God is the 
source of love and that love comes 
from outside ourselves and then 
through us. This belief contrasts 
with the view that we are the 
source of love and that love is gen- 
erated in response to what we feel 
and see. 

2. To accept themselves as loved 
rather than to have to struggle for 
acceptance. Many young people 
need to know that they are a “treas- 
ure” in God’s eyes. Further, it is 
important to convey to them that 
marriage is not the be-all and end- 


all of Christian life. Singleness may 
also be God’s calling for some per- 
sons, and it is an honorable calling. 

3. To know that others are also 
loved by God and have a worth 
beyond themselves that is founded 
on a higher truth. This belief con- 
trasts with the idea that a relation- 
ship is framed only by what two 
people bring to it. It allows each 
person to see the other in light of 
his/her belovedness, instead of in 
terms of personal gain and with the 
mindset, “What will I get out of 
this relationship?” Because the 
media often represent men and 
women as objects to be exploited, 
sexual behavior can be interpreted 
as overpowering or conquering 
another person, taking from some- 
one else for one’s own satisfaction. 

When a person is able to treasure 
herself/himself, she/he is open to 
treasuring others as well. A person 
is able to experience great fulfill- 
ment when he/she is able to care 
about another person and show 
concern that no harm comes to oth- 
ers. 

3. To have a positive body image. 
I want my children to know that 
they were made in God’s image 
and that their sexual design is 
good—it is a treasure to be treated 
with utmost respect. How unlike 
what the movies, TV, music, and 
ads portray. It is a relief for young 
people, who often feel awkward 
about their sexual development, to 
be able to accept the way they are 
made. Even health education litera- 
ture reinforces the concept that per- 
sonal self-esteem is a main factor in 
taking responsibility for one’s sex- 
ual behavior. 

4. To view physical intimacy 
within the context of stewardship 
and therefore have defined boun- 
daries yet allow expression and 
freedom within those boundaries. 
Restraint is practiced in order to 
take care of what is treasured and 
good. Restraint is exercised not to 
restrict but to provide the best 
experience at a time when steps 
have been taken to assure emo- 
tional and physical security. 

5. To understand that physical 
intimacy is the deepest level of 
communication between two peo- 


ple who love each other. Physical 
intimacy is therefore something 
precious to share within a context 
of responsibility. A decision is 
demanded: When do I share 
myself, and under what circum- 
stances? Contrary to what we see 
in the movies, sexual union should 
not be the first line of expression in 
a relationship. Rather it should be 
the culmination, the deepest 
expression of love. It is not a sym- 
bol of achievement. Physical inti- 
macy has its place within marriage 
as one of many parts, of which 
friendship and companionship are 
the foundation. 

6. To understand that in mar- 
riage a couple make a commitment 
before God. Marriage places the 
relationship in public view where 
two people stand to be accountable 
and take a place in history. Here is 
the “hold me to it” dynamic of the 
relationship. Two people commit 
themselves to work on developing 
a growing appreciation of each 
other and thereby experience more 
fullness in the relationship. It is 
here that we as a community prom- 
ise by our presence to support and 
uphold the couple. The standard of 
marriage that God has revealed for 
us in Holy Scripture is in our best 
interest and brings ultimately our 
greatest joy. 

7. To accept the forgiveness that 
comes from God. Everyone makes 
mistakes, and teenagers are no 
exception. What better place to 
show God’s grace and exhibit a 
spirit of gentleness as we parents 
relate to our children. How terrible 
for young people to be taught 
that if they make a mistake, their 
lives will be ruined forever. That is 
not what the gospel teaches. 
How often do parents reject their 
children for their actions when 
we really need to model accep- 
tance and forgiveness. 


Parents and the Schools 

The school’s role is to fill in the 
gaps. Ideally, parents should be 
able to give current accurate sexual 
information to their children. How- 
ever, if parents do not feel they 
have good information, or are 
uncomfortable with it, then they 
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I want my children to know that they were made in 
God’s image and that their sexual design is good. 


can rely on the school to fill in. I 
believe that parents can look for 
certain elements in a school pro- 
gram: 

1. Parents have the right to 
review all materials, examine the 
course outline, and be assured that 
the teacher has received appropri- 
ate training in teaching about sexu- 
ality. 

2. Teachers must support par- 
ents’ involvement and _ provide 
activities and lessons that encour- 
age parent/child/teen communica- 
tion. 

3. Sexuality education needs to 
be taught as part of a comprehen- 
sive approach to health/wellness 
education. It should not be an iso- 
lated “crisis approach.” In order to 
motivate appropriate behavior, les- 
sons should not focus on fear, guilt, 
shame, and primarily negative con- 
sequences. 

4. Sexuality education should be 
distinguished from sex education. 
It is important to defuse the word 
sex and give it a definition that 
encompasses a larger meaning than 
the act of sexual intercourse, which 
seems to be the focus of most 
debate. In discussing sexuality I 
include the many components that 
make up who we are: 

e gender, male or female 

® positive body image 

e awareness of feelings and how to 
express them 

* communication skills 

e relationships/making and keep- 
ing friends 

¢ decision-making based on values 


of self-respect and respect for oth- 
ers 
e intimacy, love, and faithful com- 
mitment/marriage/family 
¢ anatomy and physiology of male 
and female reproductive systems 
® conception 
¢ practice in refusal and other so- 
cial skills 
* contraception/conception control 
¢ affirmative family life: fathering, 
mothering 

Effective sexuality education is 
more than teaching about the anat- 
omy and physiology of reproduc- 
tion. It also presents human sexual- 
ity as integral to a person’s life. It 
includes having a positive self- 
concept and body image along 
with practice in social skills that 
“inoculate” or help a young person 
prepare for the time when deci- 
sions arise about sexual activity. 

The curriculum should help 
young people learn how to com- 
municate and how to set limits in 
relationships as well as examine 
the influence of peers on behavior. 
Information and _ skills-develop- 
ment should be presented in a way 
that reinforces the fact that one’s 
sexuality is good and is to be 
treated with respect for self and 
others. Within this context, hetero- 
sexual orientation should be pre- 
sented as the norm, but lessons 
need to recognize that some indi- 
viduals do have a homosexual 
orientation. 

5. Lessons on sexuality education 
should NOT include all possible 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Purists, Pirates, and Literary Liposuction: 


Adapting the Classics 


by 
Kathryn Lindskoog 


A classic is something that everybody wants to have read 
but nobody wants to read. —Mark Twain 
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A great thunderstorm was at hand and was calling him. 
(from Sir Gibbie) 
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Patrick Wynne 


Serious writers are apt to do all 
kinds of things on the side to make 
money. Some crank out junky pot- 
boilers under pseudonyms. (I hear 
that pornography is especially easy 
and profitable.)! Others secretly 
serve as ghostwriters for the rich 
and famous.2 Some write fundrais- 
ing appeals for organizations. Dor- 
othy Sayers supported herself for 
several years by writing advertise- 
ments. 

Adapting the classics strikes 
some people as midway between 
writing pornography and writing 
ads. When ardent booklovers learn 
that I have been adapting classics 
for today’s readers and trimming 
the length by one-tenth to one-half, 
they act embarrassed, as if they had 
caught me shoplifting or making 
indecent phone calls. It’s such a 
grubby thing to do. Ten years ago, 
Joe Bayly devoted an entire page of 
Eternity magazine to scolding me 
the first time I published an 
adapted classic.3 Luci Shaw, now 
Radix poetry’ editor, kindly 
responded in the letters column 
with a defense of my work. 

It never ends. A few. weeks ago a 
friend chastised me on the tele- 
phone. “Don’t you feel bad about 
tampering with wonderful books 
by great authors?” She assumed 
that I commit literary piracy, ruth- 
lessly desecrating superb stories for 
personal gain. 

I answered: “I’m as much of a 
purist as you. I love these authors. 


That’s why I’m _hand-polishing 
them for today’s readers and per- 
forming what I call literary liposuc- 
tion—removing flab and fat. I keep 
every bit of the original story, the 
style, and the values—even restor- 
ing parts cut out in other versions. I 
know that my work would make 
the author happy; otherwise, I 
wouldn't do it.” I don’t know if she 
believed me or not, but it’s true. 

This project started in 1979 when 
I discovered a copy of George Mac- 
donald’s. 1879 novel for children 
and adults, Sir Gibbie. MacDonald 
said, “For my part I do not write 
for children, but for the childlike, 
whether five or fifty or seventy- 
Ven 

Sir Gibbie had been out of print 
for about 30 years when it was 
abridged by Elizabeth Yates,4 and 
it was her version I gobbled down 
with delight. She said she had 
shortened the book by almost half. 
I knew that the complete Sir Gibbie 
was a favorite of C. S. Lewis, and 
so next I managed to get a copy of 
the full 1914 Everyman edition, 
which is probably the one he read. 
To my dismay, I discovered that 
along with the unreadable old 
Northern Scots dialect, Yates had 
cut out much of MacDonald’s 
Christian teaching (“digression 
from the story”) and a key part of 
the plot. So I immersed myself in 
the book and adapted it from 
scratch, faithfully condensing each 
of the 62 chapters, to make it as 
readable for today’s American chil- 
dren and adults as it was for British 
children and adults a centry ago. 

‘Then I happened to reread Huck- 
leberry Finn and made a peculiar 
discovery: again and again, specific 
details in Sir Gibbie appeared in 
Huckleberry Finn. (The first coinci- 
dence I noticed was wild rabbits 
perching in trees during a flood, 
within easy reach of boys.) I hap- 
pened to know that George Mac- 
Donald and Mark Twain were 
acquainted, and so I smelled a mys- 
tery. I began corresponding with 
Professor Thomas Tenney of 
Charleston, South Carolina, editor 
of The Mark Twain Journal, and he 
helped me with my _ successful 
detective work. The entire story 


Abridged editions of 
Robinson Crusoe tend 
to leave out Crusoe’s 
long struggle with 
God and his slow 
transformation into a 
faith-filled Christian. 


has many delicious details, but 

here is the basic outline: 
1872 George MacDonald and 
his wife visited the United 
States and became friends of 
Mark Twain and his wife. The 
two authors discussed the idea 
of literary collaboration as a way 
to protect copyrights and com- 
bat transatlantic piracy. 
1873 Mark Twain and his wife 
visited the MacDonalds in Eng- 
land. 
1876-1883 The two authors 
sometimes exchanged books. 
1880 Mark Twain bought Mac- 
donald’s new novel Sir Gibbie 
for 20 cents in a cheap paper edi- 
tion. 
1883. MacDonald invited Twain 
to co-author the sequel to Sir 
Gibbie, but Twain declined. 
1885 Mark Twain published 
Huckleberry Finn. 


Evidently, Huckleberry Finn was 
Twain’s tart answer to Sir Gibbie. 
Both Huckleberry Finn and Sir Gib- 
bie include humor, horror, irony, 
and sorrow; but Sir Gibbie is per- 
meated by the sweetness of George 
MacDonald’s profound trust in 
God. In contrast, Twain’s view of 
God varied from skeptical to bitter. 
Gibbie is a moral prodigy and a 
Mozart of Christian sensibility; in 
contrast, Huck Finn has keen 
moral intuition but no sense at all 
of God’s goodness. 

Mark Twain was a modern 
writer in the Victorian age. He 
liked George MacDonald and 
loved At the Back of the North Wind, 
but he privately scorned much of 


MacDonald’s writing as too sweet, 
sentimental, and preachy. Twain 
once wrote to a 12-year-old boy, “1 
notice that you use plain simple 
language, short words and brief 
sentences. That is the way to write 
English—it is the modern way and 
the best way. Stick to it; and don’t 
let fluff and flowers and verbosity 
creep in.” 

“When you catch an adjective, 
kill it. No, I don’t mean utterly, but 
kill most of them—then the rest 
will be valuable. They weaken 
when they are close together. They 
give strength when they are wide 
apart.” 

Elsewhere, he advised, “A suc- 
cessful book is not made of what is 
in it, but what is left out of it.” 

Ironically, following Twain’s 
guidance and removing the verbos- 
ity from Sir Gibbie is what led me to 
discover how Twain had secretly 
made use of this devoutly Chris- 
tian novel when he created what 
has become America’s favorite 
(non-Christian) novel. Among 
other things, Huck Finn is a kind of 
intentional mirror image to Gibbie. 
If George MacDonald read Huckle- 
berry Finn, he must have realized 
that his friend Twain appeared to 
be twitting him; but it would be 
like MacDonald to leave no record 
of that discovery. 

The story of children’s literature 
is full of surprising ironies like the 
MacDonald/Twain connection. For 
a starter, few people realize that the 
first stories ever published for chil- 
dren were Puritan preachments in 
the 1600s. One of them was James 
Janeway’s A Token for Children: 
Being an Exact Account of the Conver- 
sion, Holy and Examplary Lives, and 
Joyful Deaths of Several Young Chil- 
dren. He urged children to live 
godly lives before dying joyfully 
with Christ’s name on their lips. 
Godly living consisted of not doing 
bad things like playing with 
Satan’s favorite toy, the spinning 
top. 

Robinson Crusoe burst into this 
bleak book world in 1719, an adult 
Christian novel destined to become 
the world’s favorite adventure 
story for readers of all ages. It is the 
story of a young fool who ran away 
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from wealth, security, and family 
love for a rough life at sea—and 
came to his senses too late, 
stranded alone on a tropical island. 
Alone except for God and, eventu- 
ally, cannibals. 

From the day Crusoe ran away 
to sea until the day that he was res- 
cued from his island, author Daniel 
Defoe recorded 35 years of sus- 
pense, surprises, and _ setbacks. 
Thus the book is so long—472 
pages of fine print in my 1885 edi- 
tion—that few people are aware of 
the second half anymore, in which 
Crusoe returns to his island, travels 
around the world, and returns to 
England in old age to await peace- 
fully “a longer journey than all 
these.” Abridged editions of the 
first half tend to leave out Crusoe’s 
long struggle with God and his 
slow transformation into a faith- 
filled Christian. My 185-page ver- 
sion retains every bit of the story 
and its Christian message. 

Few people realize that Defoe 
was almost as extraordinary as his 
fictitious Robinson Crusoe. He was 
a Presbyterian jack of all trades, a 
part-time political spy, and a full- 
time journalist. To support his wife 
and six children he wrote over 560 
books and other publications, and 
on a couple of occasions his pep- 
pery prose landed him in prison. 
He was almost 60 when he finally 
turned to fiction, and he was so 
pleased by Robinson Crusoe that he 
spent his last 10 years producing 
seven more novels (along with 
some other books, of course). 

Twenty-five years after Robinson 
Crusoe became an instant bestseller, 
an energetic entrepreneur named 
John Newbery got the unheard-of 
idea of publishing books for chil- 
dren to enjoy. He became a pub- 
lisher, bookstore owner, author, 
and employer of ghostwriters. (His 
two great secret ghostwriters were 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith.) Newbery published 
over 30 children’s books “intended 
for instruction and amusement” 
(mainly amusement), including 
Goody Two-Shoes. In 1751 he 
brought out the first children’s 
periodical of all time, The Lilliputian 
Magazine, which pretended to be 
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produced by the Lilliputian Society 
and its secretary R. Goodwill. Four 
years later he published the first 
children’s Bible, The New Testament 
Adapted to the Capacities of Children. 
The Puritans hadn’t done that. 

One century after John Newbery 
invented the delightful children’s- 
book business, the first golden age 
of children’s books began, lasting 
from about 1850 to 1900. (The sec- 
ond golden age began in 1950, and 
we are still in it.) 

Aside from Robinson Crusoe, the 
books that I have adapted for the 
Young Reader’s Library series are 
all from the heart of the first golden 
age of children’s books. 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates is 
the story of a poverty-stricken 
brother and sister in the beautiful 
land of windmills, tulips, and 
wooden shoes. It is a story of cham- 
pionship skating, hunger and hard- 
ship, adventure and buried gold, a 
brain-damaged father and a long- 
lost son, and prayers come true. 
When I adopted a baby boy with 
Dutch ancestry 25 years ago, I 
named him Peter Lindskoog 
because I loved the Dutch boy 
named Peter in Hans Brinker. A few 
months ago I learned that the 
mother of a dear Dutch-ancestry 
friend of mine had named her first 
son Peter for the same reason. 

In 1992 I got a wild hunch that 
Fuller Seminary’s Lewis Smedes 
might know and love Hans Brinker, 
so I wrote and asked him. He 
answered, “Hans Brinker was my 
best boyhood dream. Could I, if I 
tried terribly hard, become some- 
body like him? What a shame that 
hardly anybody knows Hans 
Brinker anymore! I am delighted 
that he is being brought back 
to life.” I brought him back to 
life mainly by eliminating out- 
dated encyclopedia-style informa- 
tion about Holland. 

When she was a teenage girl, 
Mary Mapes Dodge had written 
unsigned articles for her father’s 
agriculture magazine, letting read- 
ers assume she was a man. Later, 
as an adult widow with two young 
sons, she decided to write a book 
about Holland in spite of the fact 
that editors told her it would never 


sell. Hans Brinker made her famous 
overnight. When she was almost 
50, she finally went with one of her 
sons to see Holland for herself, and 
she loved it. 

In the meantime she had been 
editing St. Nicholas Magazine for 
Boys and Girls, which was read 
every month by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, including adults. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett wrote 
one of the magazine stories and 
later expanded it into her beloved 
book A Little Princess. 

Dodge became famous because 
she ignored bad editorial advice 
she didn’t like, and Louisa May 
Alcott became famous because she 
followed good editorial advice she 
didn’t like. Her editor urged her to 
give up on fantasies and write a 
girls’ story based on real life. Thus 
it was that three years after Hans 
Brinker caused a sensation, Louisa 
May Alcott published Part I of the 
first and best of all children’s sto- 
ries about family life: Little Women. 
A year later, she published Part II. 

These books tell about the 
remarkable March family, where 
everyone tries hard to be good and 
to do what's right, and they some- 
times succeed. The chapters are full 
of laughter and tears and surprises; 
they make us cherish the very idea 
of home. I have subtitled Part I 
“Four Funny Sisters,” and Part I 
“The Sisters Grow Up.” In them I 
clarified the importance of Pilgrim's 
Progress in the story, a theme that is 
often left out or misunderstood 
today. 

Less than 10 years later, another 
runaway bestseller burst on the 
scene and became the world’s 
favorite animal story. Black Beauty 
has been translated into over a 
dozen languages and has sold over 
40 million copies. 

Anna Sewell did not consider 
herself an author; she was a 
spunky Quaker, a great animal- 
lover, and artist with unusual sci- 
ence talent, and a practical helper 
of people in need. Regrettably, she 
was increasingly crippled by symp- 
toms that match those of multiple 
sclerosis. When she was 50 and 
totally bedfast, she decided to write 
a story that would help to end the 


mistreatment of horses. In the 
months when she couldn’t even 
hold a pencil, she dictated to her 
mother. In seven years the story 
was finished, a lucky publisher 
bought it for only £30, and it was 
published. Anna Sewell died con- 
tent three months later. 

Within a year, George MacDon- 
ald published Sir Gibbie. 

Ten years later, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, who had met George Mac- 
Donald in 1872 and was evidently 
much influenced by him, published 
Sarah Crewe, later expanded into A 
Little Princess. It is the story of a girl 
in a London boarding school run 
by the cruel Miss Minchen. When 
tragedy strikes, Sarah finds the 
strength to survive and conducts 
herself like true royalty. Christian 
author Renelda Mack Hunsicker 
(The Hidden Price of Greatness) says 
that A Little Princess was the forma- 
tive book of her childhood. 

The seven books in this series for 
readers from 10 to 100 are like ice- 
cream; every generation loves 
them. And it is never too late to 
read the great children’s classics. 

As C. S. Lewis said, “I now enjoy 
fairy tales better than I did in child- 
hood: being able to put more in, of 
course I get more out.” J. R. R. 
Tolkien said, “Books written 
entirely for children are poor even 
as children’s books.” And Mark 
Twain said, “The [person] who 
does not read good books has no 
advantage over the [person] who 
can’t read them.” 

This is a round we used to sing 
by the campfire in Scouts: 

Make new friends, but keep 

the old; 
One is silver, and the other is 
gold. 

I offer a second verse: 

Read new books, and read the 
old; 

One is silver and the other is 
gold.# 


Kathryn Lindskoog’s latest books include 
The C. S. Lewis Hoax (Multnomah, 
1988), Creative Writing for People Who 
Can’t Not Write (Zondervan, 1989), 
How to Grow a Young Reader: A Par- 
ent’s Guide to Books for Kids (Shaw edi- 
tion, 1989), and Fakes, Frauds, and 
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Skating slowly and in perfect time to the music, the boys and 
girls moved forward. (from Hans Brinker) 


Other Malarkey (Zondervan, 1993). The 
books in her Young Reader's Libary series 
are published by Multnomah Press and are 
priced at $4.99. Sir Gibbie won a Gold 
Medallion award from the Evangelical 
Christian Booksellers Association in 1993. 


Notes 

1. In a reverse kind of literary prostitu- 
tion, a violent white Klansman named 
Asa Carter published a tender, heart- 
warming autobiography titled The Edu- 
cation of Little Tree under the name For- 
est Carter—with all profits allegedly 
going to the Cherokee. In it he por- 
trayed himself as a Cherokee orphan 
who endured cruel white bigotry with 
prodigious generosity of spirit. Little 
Tree eventually became so popular that 
in 1991 it was voted book of the year by 
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members of the American Booksellers 
Association. Then the news broke: Asa 
Carter had cynically written the senti- 
mental anti-racist fiction to fund his 
own virulently racist political agenda. 
2. In 1993 the distinguished Christian 
author and film producer Mel White 
revealed publicly that he had ghost- 
written books for Jerry Falwell, Pat 
Robertson, and Billy Graham. He 
simultaneously revealed that he is a 
homosexual. 

3. A Child’s Garden of Christian Verses 
(Regal, 1983). 

4. Sir Gibbie, edited by Elizabeth Yates 
(E. P. Dutton, 1963; Schocken Books, 
1979). 

5. A detailed account will be found in 
“Mark Twain and George MacDonald: 
The Salty and the Sweet,” The Mark 
Twain Journal (Volume 30, Number 1). 
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The Secret Garden 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


When I was a child my favorite 
book was The Secret Garden by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. I knew 
the book had also been a favorite of 
my teacher, Mrs. Miller, but 
thought that it was pretty much our 
discovery. Now _ with a recent 
stage play and a new movie it 
seems that it was a lot of people’s 
favorite book; the garden wasn’t 
such a secret. 

Secrets have their own power, and 
I wondered if this public version of 
what had been a private vision 
would have lost some magic. But 
from the first moments on the 
screen when the neglected little 
English girl is orphaned in India 
after an earthquake, the story is 
completely engaging. After her 
glamorous but self-centered par- 
ents die, Mary is sent to England 
to live in a bleak and eerie man- 
sion. The movie is beautifully 
filmed in dark somber tones befit- 
ting the gothic mansion, which is 
dominated by a _ wonderfully 
malevolent Maggie Smith as the 
housekeeper, Medlock. 

The lord of the manor, Mary’s bit- 
ter and reclusive uncle, has no 
interest in seeing her. She is 
warned by Medlock not to wander 
through the house, and she is dis- 
turbed at night by strange wails, 
which the servents assure her is 
“only the wind.” 

But Mary is bold and resourceful 
and begins her own series of 
adventures inside and outside the 
house. 

She is befriended by a servant's 
son who introduces her to the ani- 
mals who have been his compan- 
ions. She discovers and cultivates 
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the secret garden, and she uncovers 
the mystery of the screams in the 
night. 

The poor little rich girl, Mary Len- 
nox, is played perfectly by Kate 
Maberly as a spoiled snob who is 
growing into someone better— 
mainly through her friendships 
with the “lower classes.” All the 
children in this film are believa- 
ble—without the saccharine sweet- 
ness of child actors of the ’40s and 
‘50s or the irritating precociousness 
of the kids who now populate TV. 
Like other children, the children 
who populate The Secret Garden are 
more in touch with their imagina- 
tions, their need for love, and their 
other primal emotions than the 
average adult. But essentially they 
are complex human beings, and 
this is part of the book’s lasting 
appeal. 

Another part of the story’s appeal 
is that we know that however bleak 
things may seem, everything will 
ultimately be righted. Healing will 
take place and justice will be done. 
It is unfashionable to write this 
kind of story now—because it is 


a 


not considered realistic. In real life, 
as we all know, the ends are never 
tied up so neatly. Goodness often 
goes unrewarded and_ badness 
unpunished. But that is the short 
view. 

As Christians we know that ulti- 
mately justice, truth, and love will 
prevail. So a story like this is not 
about un-reality; it is about a 
deeper reality. We sometimes long 
to see the end of the story—and art, 
if not life, can provide that. 

We also know that, despite the 
loose ends, healing and reconcilia- 
tion can go on here on earth. So, in 
Burnett’s story, when three lonely 
people, who have been making 
themselves and those around them 
miserable, reach out to each other 
and become a family, we realize 
that the way back to the Garden, 
the way into God’s kingdom, 
may be shown to us by chil- 
dren, as Jesus has told us it might 
be. The Garden becomes a sym- 
bol for the wholeness and resto- 
ration with each other, the earth, 
and our fellow creatures that we all 
long for. Hl 


Music 


Zooropa by U2 (Island Records) 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


What's it like being a Christian 
struggling to be in the world, but 
not of it? What’s it like being a pop 
music superstar and dealing with 
this same question? Well, tune in to 
U2’s latest album, Zooropa, and lis- 
ten carefully as the four-member 
band (led by avowed Christian 
songwriter Bono) takes a retreat 
from the rigors of global touring 
and reports back on the grim 
doubts and temptations of late 20th 
century human _ existence. 

Assaulted by an exhaustingly 
frenetic lifestyle as one of the most 
popular bands in the world over 
the last ten years, U2 takes stock 
and strips down the facade of fame 
and commercial success to confront 
the emptiness of a hollow and con- 
sumer-driven world where, as lead 
vocalist Bono sings in the title 
track, “Through appliance of sci- 
ence, we’ve got that ring of confi- 
dence.” 

Whereas in past efforts Bono has 
at times unabashedly pontificated 
and even sermonized in his songs, 
on Zooropa he ponders, seeks, ques- 
tions, feels, and observes with deep 
moral sensitivity. Through such 
characters as the pitiful “ordinary 
guy” infatuated by a pretty woman 
he freeze-frames on his video sys- 
tem in the song “Babyface” and the 
man in “Lemon” who “builds a city 
with banks and cathedrals,...melts 
the sand so he can see the world 
outside [and]...dreams of leaving 
but..always stays behind,” U2 
examines the vacuity of contempo- 
rary culture and corresponding 
spiritual dislocation and despera- 
tion. Bono sings, “These are the 


days when our work has come 
asunder/ And these are the days 


when we look for something 
other.” In the chorus of “Lemon,” 
the repeated lyric “Midnight is 
where the day begins” pretty much 
sums up the bleakness expressed in 
most of the rest of the tunes Bono 
and company chillingly serve up. 
The album was recorded over 
the course of a couple weeks dur- 
ing a break from U2’s worldwide 
Zoo-TV high-tech tour. While U2’s 
recent albums have taken months 
to produce, Zooropa (a word-meld 
of Zoo-TV and Europe, one of the 
most volatile regions on the planet 
since the end of the Cold War) 
came together in a relatively short 
time, surprising both fans and 
record industry execs. In a recent 


interview, U2 guitarist The Edge 
remarked, “We started songs like 
‘Zooropa,’ which was dealing with 
the way Europe and the EC [Com- 
mon Market] seems to be dissolv- 
ing...Of all our records, [this] prob- 
ably is the most vital and current. 
It’s like a Polaroid of what was 
happening to us and what was 
happening around Europe at that 
time.” 

Equally surprising is the bold 
new musical direction the band 
takes here. While the songs are 
strong melodically and rhythmi- 
cally, there is an edgy feel to them, 
with sharp guitar bites and synthe- 
sizer loops. For example, rather 
than create rhythmic flutters on his 
guitar as in past albums, The Edge 
delivers gripping, scratchy solos in 
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the percussive “Some Days Are 
Better Than Others.” Instead of a 
standard drum beat in the funky 
“Daddy’s Gonna Pay For Your 
Crashed Car” (a poignant piece 
about addiction and dependency), 
Larry Mullen, Jr., hammers out a 
rhythmic industrial clanging. It’s a 
new and highly charged U2 sound 
—an abrasive, raw, eerie sonic 
experimentation (developed in 
their previous outing, Achtung 
Baby) that succeeds in drawing the 
listener into the depths of confu- 
sion and, ultimately in the final 
song, into the hope for salvation. 

One of the strongest cuts on the 
album is “Numb,” _ rendered 
vocally in a numbed monotone by 
The Edge. He intones a litany of 
paralyzing and hypnotizing prohi- 
bitions, including this run of 
restrictions: “Don’t check just bal- 
ance on the fence/Don’t answer/ 
Don’t ask/Don’t try and make 
sense.” That’s the mindless, invali- 
dating world U2 is watching 
intently and in many ways as a pop 
phenomenon has been actively par- 
ticipating in. What sets U2 apart 
from other acts treading the same 
road of fame is its conscience, its 
willingness to look beyond the 
riches and glory and to confess its 
misplaced allegiances. 

In Zooropa, that sentiment is 
saved until the end when U2 enlists 
deep-voiced country singer Johnny 
Cash to do the lead vocal honors 
on “The Wanderer.” It’s a stroke of 
ego-less genius to have Cash sing 
this prayer of repentance, this 
admittance that the world is an 
empty place without God. If Bono 
sings the song (which is similar in 
theme to other more autobiograph- 
ical pieces he’s sung over the 
years), all the preceding tunes and 
the characters they represent come 
off sounding cheap. Cash sings the 
song, and he’s one more figure 
struggling to come to grips with 
understanding the complexities of 
modern life and seeking, though 
reluctantly, a relationship with 
Jesus. 

Zooropa is a gem, a testament that 
stardom doesn’t necessarily trans- 
late into stale, predictable, unchal- 
lenging pop music.™ 
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When We Can’t Afford 
to Look Away 


Responding to Child Abuse 


by Valerie Valle 


A quiet youth comes up after 
church and shyly asks to talk. He 
hesitantly begins, “My uncle comes 
into my room at night and I don’t 
like the things he does.” Or during 
an informal conversation before 
youth group starts, several girls are 
laughingly complaining about their 
parents. One says, with an odd 
laugh, “That’s nothing, my mother 
hits us with dad’s belt when we 
swear.” Or a Sunday school child 
is unusually quiet one morning. 
You reach over to wipe a tear and 
discover a large, fresh bruise hid- 
den under make-up. 

None of us ever wants to think 
about child abuse. We wish it 
never happened, and we hope that 
none of the children we know and 
care about has to deal with it. 
Sometimes we would rather not see 
it. We look away rather than 
becoming involved. We don't 
think there is anything we can do, 
so we hope it will just go away—it 
usually just gets worse. We are 
involved because we care about the 
children in our community and 
because our faith calls for us to 


love. And it is very clear what we 
can and should do. 

If you have any reason to suspect 
child abuse you should: 1) take it 
seriously, 2) report it to the authori- 
ties, 3) contirue to support the 
child or youth. 


1) Take it seriously 


Youth (for that matter, all per- 
sons) want to be taken seriously by 
the important people in their lives. 
Never discount a report of abuse. 
Never imply that it wasn’t that bad 
(it probably was worse). Never 
laugh it off. Never assume that it 
couldn’t have happened (it could 
and it does). You may think it is 
just attention getting, but research 
indicates that it is almost always 
based on fact. Even if it is joked 
about, there is often pain beneath 
the smile, and joking may be the 
only way the youth know to reach 
out for help. 

When a youth has gotten up the 
courage, in spite of the fear and 


shame, to share with you the suf- 
fering in his or her life, it is a sacred 
moment and an acknowledgment 
of trust. If handled with compas- 
sion and respect, it can change that 
young person’s life forever. If it is 
ignored, that youth may never get 
the courage to bring it up with any- 
one again. If you suspect abuse, 
treat it as if you are the only person 
who knows, because you very well 
may be. 


2) Report to the authorities 


If you have a reason to suspect 
that there has been child abuse, it 
should be immediately reported to 
either Child Protective Services 
(CPS) or the Sheriff’s department in 
your area. Professionals who work 
with minors, such as paid youth 
workers, teachers, doctors, and 
therapists, are “mandated” to 
report. That means that in the state 
of California it is against the law 
for a mandated reporter not to call 
in a report within 24 hours of the 


indication that child abuse may 
have taken place. It is a very strict 
and clear law. Such professionals 
must report anything that would 
make them suspect abuse. 

Although it is less clear whether 
clergy or volunteers are legally 
liable to report, it is a good idea to 
act as if you are, not only because 
you may be legally liable, but 
mostly for the sake of the minor. 

Frequently asked questions about 
reporting include: 


* How do I know it really hap- 
pened? 

We are not asked to be judge and 
jury, to decide whether abuse has 
really taken place. Rather, we are 
to report any suspected abuse and 
let the social services determine 


what to do with that information. 


*Will I lose the trust of the youth 
who has shared the information in 
confidence? | 

Perhaps, but probably not. Tell 
the individual you are reporting 
and invite her or him to be with 


Carol Aust 


you while you call in the report. 
Even a therapist must break the 
confidentiality of relationship to 
make a child abuse report. One of 
the advantages of the child abuse 
reporting law is that you can say to 
the individual that you have no 
choice, you must report. This takes 
the decision off you, so you do not 
have to be the “bad guy.” 

In my experience as a therapist, 
rather than disturbing the relation- 
ship, making a report usually 
strengthens the relationship with 
the client. By making a report we 
dramatically communicate that we 
care about the minor’s well-being, 
that what is happening to them is 
wrong, that they have a right to 
have it stop, and that they are not 
powerless. 


*What about my relationship with 
the suspected abuser? 

If possible, it is best to tell the 
family that you are making a report 
and encourage them to seek help. 
Often abusers are relieved when 
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the abuse comes out into the open. 
They know they are out of control 
and need help. Sometimes they 
don’t realize that what they are 
doing is abusive because they were 
raised in an abusive family, and 
they need to learn what is accepta- 
ble behavior. A pioneer of child 
abuse prevention once said that he 
would rather apologize to a parent 
because he made a mistake about 
reporting the abuse, than apolo- 
gize to a brain-damaged child 
because he did not report. 


*What if the minor is fearful and 
begs not to have a report made? 

There are some situations in 
which the minor may legitimately 
be afraid of what the abuser will do 
if a report is made. This is all the 
more reason why a report must be 
made. Be sure to share this concern 
with Child Protective Services, and 
they will do all that they can to pro- 
tect the minor from harm. 


3) Continue to support the child or 
youth 


Once a report has been made, it 
is important to continue to be 
present for the youth and treat him 
or her the same as you always 
have. Be available if he or she 
wants to talk more, and discreetly 
ask how things are going. 

You may decide that the youth 
could benefit from professional 
counseling. If so, encourage it, but 
don’t let that be a substitute for 
your caring. You don’t need to be a 
therapist, just a caring adult. 

You don’t need to “fix” things. Let 
Child Protective Services decide 
what needs to be done. You just 
need to show your loving support. 
And don’t forget to pray for God’s 
healing presence for the young per- 
son, the abuser, and yourself. 


Valerie A. Valle is acting clinical director 
of the Samaritan Counseling Center of 
Contra Costa. This article was first pub- 
lished in Transformation, a newsletter of 
Samaritan Counseling Center in Walnut 
Creek, CA. 
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CARING FOROUR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 6) 

against the pressures to manage 
ourselves and everything else in 
order to “make it,” “get ahead,” 
“be productive,” or, at a minimum, 
“cope.” Jesus’ call demands a pil- 
grimage away from the dominant 
culture, as do all his calls, however 
much we try to refashion them to 
suit our inclinations. In this case 
the counterculturalism demanded 
is not necessarily heroic; for the 
most part the act of receiving a 
child is humble and will go unno- 
ticed by almost everyone. That is 
why “learning to notice” when oth- 
ers truly receive children helps 
teach us how to do it and enlarges 
the ethical net of people who recog- 
nize such caring, engage in it, and 
affirm it. 

The easiest part for most people 
is to learn to receive the children 
they know. Who of us doesn’t 
intend to listen to our children, 
understand what their needs are, 
and care for them as best we can? 
What is difficult is the clear mean- 
ing of Jesus’ call: We are to receive 
the child we do not know. 

As citizens we must ask our- 
selves if we are receiving children 
in our country as we like to think 
we would in our homes. The 
answer is “No.” Since the question 
comes from Jesus, perhaps he can 
guide us in changing our answer to 
it. When Jesus told his disciples 
(and us) to receive children, he also 
instructed them to be like children. 
According to child psychiatrist 
Robert Coles, children are pilgrims 
who “hustle their way through 
space and time, doing and doing 
and doing, but also stopping and 
asking and wondering, and in their 
own fashion declaring and affirm- 
ing.” 18 

As enfranchised citizens, not 
humble children, we have the 
power to vote for candidates and 
for measures that promise to help 
children. As volitional adults, we 
have the capacity to make consid- 
ered sacrifices for and commit- 
ments to children. 

In order to know how to take 
these actions wisely, we need to 
approach the issues with serious- 


ness and openness, in the “pilgrim 
manner” Robert Coles ascribes to 
children: taking time to stop, ask, 
wonder, declare, and affirm what is 
and should be. We need to hustle 
about doing what we discern to be 
right, and return to stop, ask, and 
wonder. Call it “quality” time if 
you like, but make sure it comes in 
quantity. 


Susan S. Phillips is acting academic dean 
and professor of sociology and Christianity 
at New College Berkeley. She is the director 
of the “Caring for Our Children Confer- 
ence,” and the mother of two very patient 
children. 
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Faith in Action 


Tom’s of Maine: Where Two Worlds Meet 


by Sharon Gallagher 


“Are we free to think about business as something other than for profit?” 


Over many years of using Tom’s of 
Maine natural personal products, 
I’ve often read the little notes on 
the packages signed “Tom and 
Kate,” and had a clear image of 
what these two people looked like. 
Tom was bearded and shaggy in a 
plaid flannel shirt and Kate was the 
quintessential Maine woods earth 
mother. So recently, when I met 
Tom in person, I was surprised to 
see a sleek, dapper man in suit and 
tie, with well-groomed greying 
hair. I was later told by Colleen 
Myers, Tom’s of Maine Vice Presi- 
dent for Community Life (yes, VP 
for Community Life), that pictures of 
Tom taken 20 years ago when he 
started the company come closer to 
my image of him. 

Tom Chappell’s initial idea for 
the company was to make cleaning 
products that were safe for the 
environment. His artist-wife Kate 
began designing the packaging, 
and the company took off. Before 
long it became a financial success 
and garnered praise and awards. 

Yet, in the mid-’80s, after being 
in business for 15 years, Chappell 
knew that he was not very happy. 
He wondered what all the success 
meant and in conversation with 
friends (which included Episcopal 
clergy) he realized that “I had this 
quest to find out more about my 
relationship with God. I needed to 
know more about that relationship 
and more about my role in the 
world.” | 


Chappell decided 
to pursue those ques- 
tions at Harvard 
Divinity School, 
where he was intro- 
duced to theologians 
who changed the 
way he _ thought 
about himself and his 
company. 

Martin Buber’s 
book I and Thou was 
especially significant. 
Buber describes two 
worlds that people 
live in: the world of 
using and organizing 
people and _ things, 
and another world 
that is dominated by 
love and caring. For 
most of us, those two 
worlds are __ split 
between our nine-to-five work 
lives and our personal time. This 
struck Chappell as being true 
about the business world. “In 
business we make objects out of 
people and nature and use them— 
this is how we make money. Busi- 
ness is all about this one world.” 

But, Chappell wondered, could 
these two worlds be integrated? 
The writings of theologian Jona- 
than Edwards also challenged 
Chappell, convincing him that our 
very being is relational. We are not 
the islands that we think we are. 

Under these influences, Chap- 


Tom Chappell 


pell started thinking about what a 
moral corporation might look like, 
one that saw itself in relation to 
others. He challenged his board of 
directors to see if what they 
believed in could be a basis for 
doing business. He sent copies of I 
and Thou to board members and 
invited theologian Richard Nie- 
buhr to come and address them. 
Then he raised the question,”“Are 
we free to think about business as 
something other than for profit?” 

The discussion that followed 
was lively and exciting and in the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Where Two Worlds Meet 
(Continued from page 25) 

end produced a mission statement 
that expressed the company’s con- 
cern for the environment, for its 
community, and for its employees 
as well as_ its concern for profit. 
They decided that the company 
could be financially successful, 
environmentally sensitive, and 
socially responsible. The integra- 
tion of these three things set up a 
great challenge that they are still 
busy fleshing out. 

In keeping with its original con- 
cern for non-toxic products, each 
year Tom’s donates 10 percent of 
its profits to environmental con- 
cerns, focusing for many years on 
projects in their own community. 
Recently they joined forces with 
the Rain Forest Alliance to fund a 
project in the Amazon basin where 
plants are collected for a medicinal 
plant database. Another purpose 
of the project is to create “buffer 
zone” communities around an 
Amazon forest preserve where 
people are encouraged to develop 
ecologically sustainable sources of 
income from medicinal plants. 

Tom’s of Maine is also environ- 
mentally responsible in the way its 
operation is run. Among other 
things, the company has devel- 
oped special recyclable packaging 
and shipping products and has 
introduced a peat moss gravel fil- 
tration system that removes 80 
percent of the bio-burden from its 
waste water. 

Tom and Kate have also made 
family values a part of a company 
policy that includes maternity 
leave, child care policy, and an 
innovative paternal leave. Chap- 
pell says, “We want to provide our 
people with incentives, whether 
they are dividends or profits— 
that’s normal for us all. But we 
also want to prove that the world 
of profit can be integrated with the 
world of respect for people and the 
earth.” 


Tom Chappell’s book The Soul of a Busi- 
ness: Managing for Profit and the 
Common Good has just been published 
by Bantam Books. 
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Children in Our Inner Cities 
(Continued from page 11) 

makes us less likely to care about 
that environment. Some urban 
children are growing up without 
an appreciation for beauty because 
they see so few examples of it. 

Beauty is increasingly becoming 
something that only the wealthy 
have easy access to. Museums, 
botanical gardens, beautiful build- 
ings, and parks are almost never 
found in the inner city and fre- 
quently cost money to enter, while 
inner-city neighborhoods are 
becoming more and more run- 
down. 

It is a priority to us at Harambee 
to keep our facility attractive and 
neat, so that it is a cheerful and 
refreshing place to come. We strive 
to encourage the appreciation of 
beauty in our young people. 
Because I love flowers, I have 
planted a lot of flowers in the yard. 
Our neighborhood kids see me tak- 
ing care of them, and because they 
care for me, they see that the flow- 
ers are important and they admire 
them. They pick our flowers. I let 
them pick the flowers because I 
feel that they should be able to 
enjoy that beauty. Children who 
are able to interact with beauty, to 
enjoy beauty, have something very 
precious. 

When Vera Mae was sick, our 
Harambee kids would come and 
visit her. They would come to sing 
for her and to bring flowers they 
had picked from our yard. Her 
room was already filled with flow- 
ers that people had sent her, but 
the flowers the kids brought were 
extra special. Some of the older 
kids also made hearts out of paper 
and strung them on a string that 
she hung in her room. She still 
keeps those hearts in our room 
today.— 


John M. Perkins founded the Harambee 
Christian Family Center and is the 
founder and publisher of Urban Family 
Magazine. (Harambee is Swahili for 
“Let's get together and push.”) 


Excerpted from’ Beyond Charity: The 
Call to Christian Community Develop- 
ment, by John Perkins (Baker Book House, 
©1993). 


Sex Education 

(Continued from page 15) 

topics: e.g., sexually transmitted 
diseases (STDs), HIV/AIDS, rape, 
abortion, and domestic violence. It 
is important to provide factual 
information on these subjects, but 
this is not the time or place. STDs, 
HIV/AIDS, etc., belong in the unit 
on communicable disease; rape and 
domestic violence in units on social 
and legal issues. Termination of 
pregnancy should not be presented 
as a means of birth control (as I 
have seen it placed), but rather in 
the sections that touch on other 
decisions that are weighty ones 
with many considerations, such as 
euthanasia and patient-doctor rela- 
tionships. Sexuality education 
should not promote termination as 
an easy option. 

I believe that we can not build a 
strong case for a positive view of 
sexuality by combining it with fear, 
hysteria, and strident controversy. I 
want to teach these other concerns 
separately and be clear about what 
are the objectives of the lessons. 

6. Sexuality education should be 
abstinence-based. The practice of 
abstinence until commitment to a 
monogamous’ single __ partner/ 
marriage should be presented as 
the desired behavior. The curricu- 
lum should promote restraint for 
positive reasons. Young teens 
should be taught 
eThink before you act 
e “You are made good and there- 
fore it is important to take good 
care of yourself, physically, emo- 
tionally, (and spiritually).” 
¢ “Be clear about what is important 
to you.” 
¢ “For you to feel best about your- 
self, any decision must take into 
consideration what is important to 
you.” 

e “Practice how to express clearly 
what is important to you.” 

e “You are in charge.” 

e “You have the freedom to 
choose.” 

e “You can control your sexual 
behavior.” 

e “You are responsible for your 
behavior.” 

¢ “One important aspect of matur- 
ity means being able to delay grati- 


fication.” 
e “Respect people around 
you.” 
~¢ “Do not make decisions or 
take actions that will hurt 
or bring harm to others.” 
° “Care for the well-being of 
others.” 

7. Sexuality education 

needs to include lessons on 
contraception, since 54 per- 
cent of teens are sexually 
active and often they know 
of no other place to get 
information. Lessons on 
contraception should be 
included (a) within the con- 
text of abstinence and then 
(b) within  single-partner 
monogamous relationships/ 
marriage asideal. _ 

In teaching about contra- 
ception, communication is 
the first lesson to learn. Not 
only do most teens not 
understand their sexuality, 
they are hesitant to commu- 
nicate their feelings and 
expectations about sexual 
decisions and behavior. 

For some young people, 
those who decide to be sexu- 
ally active and not wait for a 
single-partner monogamous 
commitment of marriage, it 
is critical to discuss not only 
how to prevent disease and 
pregnancy, but also to dis- 
cuss how to protect them- 
selves against the emotional 
hurts of broken relation- 
ships. Again, this doesn’t 
mean that we throw out 
abstinence. Rather, we add 
to an abstinence-based cur- 
riculum the information for 
those who have made the 
decision not to abstain. If we do not 
include such lessons, we have not 
been responsible. Contrary to the 
belief of some, this kind of informa- 
tion presented in a proper context 
does not encourage sexual activity. 


Summary 


The present approach in teaching 
about sexuality does not offer what 
is best for young people. I am sug- 
gesting a new approach for parents 


Mast Christians seek to integrate their faith with their daily 
lives and daily work, yet few have the tools to thrive. New 
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and teachers that will encourage 
them to make their own decisions 
based on strong values. We need to 
recognize that we can not do this 
for them. 

From a Christian standpoint, we 
want to promote both self-worth 
and the worth of others, reinforcing 
the idea that God’s design is in our 
best interests. Still, God has given 
us freedom to make choices. In this 
context we promote abstinence. 

At the same time we need to rec- 


Ognize that the schools teach a 
wide range of students, some of 
whom will not choose abstinence. 
For these students we have to teach 
responsible sexual behavior. My 
prayer is that we can set stridency 
aside and truly keep our focus on 
what is best for today’s youth. 


Shirley Palmer, B.S., M.S., C.H.E.S., has 
been a health educator for many years. The 
mother of three adult children, she now 
lives with her husband Earl in Seattle. 
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1. The Fall of Secular Idols: Sig- 
mund Freud and the Christian Com- 
munity by Margaret Alter, Whatever 
Happened to Karl Marx? by David 
Gill, Raising Doubts About Darwin: 
an interview with Phillip Johnson 


2. The Resiliency of Faith: 

The Church in China by David Ade- 
ney, Fundamentalisms Observed (a 
panel discussion),The Church in 
Russia by Thomas Oden 


3. Mixed Media: Interview with 
musician T Bone Burnett, The 
Poetry of C. S. Lewis by Luci Shaw, 
Painter Howard Finster by D.L. Tay- 
lor, The Men’s Movement by Mary 
Stewart Van Leeuwen 


4, Evangelism: Interview with 
Rebecca Manley Pippert, Cross- 
Cultural Evangelism by Rich Weber, 
Interview with William Pannell, 
Recent Biographies of Jesus by Joel 
Green 


You can also request single copies of issues with inter- 
views with these people: Frederick Buechner, Bruce Cock- 
burn, Mark Hatfield, Garrison Keillor, Madeleine L’Engle, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, Eugene Peterson, John Stott, Noel 
Paul Stookey, and Walter Wangerin. (Indicate below.) 


Set B 


1) Looking Ahead: (As We Enter 
the 90s): The Future of the Planet by 
Walt Hearn, The Future of the Nation 
by Os Guinness, The Future of the 
Family by Mary Stewart Van Leeu- 
wen 


2) Working for Peace: Inside the 
System by Jack Swearengen, Outside 
the System by Elizabeth McAlister, 
The Christian and World Politics by 
Glenn Tinder, Can There Be a Just 
War? by John Howard Yoder 


3) Caring Practices: The Crisis of 
Care by Susan S. Phillips, The Power 
of Our Stories by Patricia Benner, A 
Physician’s Perspective by David J. 
Anderson, Personal and Social Health 
by Robert N. Bellah 


4) Drama Issue: Interview with 
Jeannette Clift George, Reclaiming 
Cultural Festivals by Paul Heinrich, 
Interview with Walter Wangerin 


Set C 


1) Health: Interview with C. Ever- 
ett Koop, Dialogue on Medical Eth- 
ics, Preserving Caring Practices by 
Patricia Benner, Dance as an Expres- 
sion of Faith by Susan Fetcho 


2) Time and Money: Interview 
with Tony Campolo, Creating a 
Rhythmic Life by Earl Palmer, Inter- 
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Reprise 


(on Richard Dawkins’s The Blind Watchmaker) 


In the beginning, Genesis begins 
With purpose, love, and power intertwined 
Combatting mythic amateurs. God wins, 
To set the future stage for humankind: 
Seeking power to boast of, Adam sins. 
That ancient urge, extensively refined, 
Recurs as Dawkins gazes through his lens, 
Sees no purpose, calls his Maker blind. 
With “lucky stars” again controlling men’s 
Contingence—in at least poor Richard’s mind— 
The Logos who dwelt among us surely grins, 
A Watchman over creatures he designed. 
All science depends, when push has come to shove, 


On human persons, born through acts of love. 


—Walter R. Hearn 
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A Sense of Wonder: 


our Poems 


The prize-winning poems from 


the Radix poetry contest 


Introduced by the judges: Luci Shaw, 
Walt Hearn, Madeleine L'Engle , and Jean Janzen 


Luci Shaw 


W hen we at Radix first thought up this poetry contest we hoped for two things: 
First, to give some good poets in the Christian community (and beyond) an opportun- 


ity to show up, identify themselves, flex their muscles and show their wares, perhaps even to 


gain some recognition. Second, to give our favorite magazine some new exposure, maybe even 
to reassure some old friends that it still exists and is still concerned with the intersections of 
Christianity and culture. 

Success on both counts! It was rather overwhelming to be on the receiving end of over 600 
‘contest submissions, the large majority of them of high caliber (though a surprising number ig- 
nored the contest rule about enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Christian charity 
prevailed and we paid return postage). Also, quite a few were disqualified because of late sub- 
mission. But it was a satisfying contest, all in all, and the four judges sighed a collective sigh of 
relief after it was over and the winners had been chosen and notified. 

Before reading any of the entires, I made myself a short list of the characteristics I would be 
looking for. These aren’t exactly rules (contemporary poetry and poets look down on arbitrary 
legalisms) but, rather, are guidelines that add up to form an intuitive acknowledgment of merit 


when I read a poem that “works” for me. 


1. Visual images. I want to see something in my mind when I’m reading and after I’ve finished 
(Continued on page 6) 
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World Enough, and Time 
L. W. Williams 


“Had we but world enough, and time . . .” 
Andrew Marvell 
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we married anyway 

and sailed the next afternoon 
defying the x-ray’s macule 
on my wife’s left lung, 

a smudge the size 

of her diamond 


thirty is too young 

and too old, she said 

packing a month’s worth 

of lace panties in the suitcase. 
Her eyes, gray, spackled 

like wild birds’ eggs, teared: 
you see, she said, I waited 

an eternity for aman 

with kind hands 


from the port of Alexandria 
where the steamer rested 
half-beached, half-basking 

in African sun, 

we bussed four hours into Cairo 
past peasants working 

yoked oxen hitched to buckets, 
past hives bleached white, 
homes where pigeons spun, 
hovered, and ducked in 

and out of holes in the sides; 
then into higglety-pigglety traffic, 
the intersections, maws 

of steel and chrome 

where goats and beggars dodged 
scuttling for their lives 
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at the pyramids 

my wife reclined in her seat, 
made a truce with her disease 
one cheek flushed, 

fighting 

against the hot velveteen 

on our bus, parked in a line 
of modern behemoths 
exhaling shrouds of exhaust 


the rest of us swarmed 

up the sides of the ziggurats 
drawn to a half-hidden hole 
in the rock tomb, leading 

us to a dark intestine, 

where we groped, hunched, crawling 
toward an imagined vault 
of jewel-studded gold 
where kings had tried 

to trick death 

confusing embalming fluid 
with eternal life 


instead we encountered 

in the pyramid’s stone core 

an alcove emptied of life 

(and death and trinkets and hope), 
a remainder of dust 


II 


in Rome the bells rang, 
tolling, gonging, chiming, singing, 
measuring time high 

above the streets of commerce 
where people not dying yet— 
a vender hawking ice cream 

a women, lids lowered, 
sighing past a lover— 

traded seasons carelessly 

for vignettes 

hardly remembered 


the first day, my wife and I 
scavenged the Forum’s wreckage 
searching for something to take back: 
some fact from the past 

to prop our spindly lives 

against, or maybe a glimpse 

of ourselves in the columbine 
floweringly tentatively 

between old, significant stones 


after that, a lime-studded tree 
outside our hotel window 
guarded my wife, 

drooping on the bed 

in a pink negligee, a delicate 


breath of fabric. 

I stroked her cold fingers 
while in the alley 

Italian children played tag 
in a language both foreign 
and familiar 


I read to her about Pompeii, 
preserved more purely by ash 

than by descendents; 

others on the tour dropped by, 
describing the Sistine chapel’s 

musty smell of old frescoes 

and the finger of God 

stretched in hope 

but arrested mid-ceiling for centuries, 
just short of giving life 


Hil 


landing in London, 
my wife coughed blood 
into a bouquet of pastel tissues 


drawn by Donne’s death mask 
and the dome of whispers, 

she pushed to St. Paul’s and on 
to the church at Marylebone 
where the Brownings wed, 
and finally to Westminster’s 
flying buttresses, fan vaults, 
and sculpted sepulchres, 

a sanctuary crowded 

with tourists surprised 

at the tombs’ stone-carved 
jubilee of grief 


on the hour, the Lord’s prayer 
rustled through the p.a. 

linking our hushed supplication 
with ancient breath now stilled, 
reminding us that God 

is nota relic 


IV 


home to Houston’s pines 

where skyscrapers mirror each other 
and compete with trees, 

a concrete field 

where nothing quite ripens 


one afternoon, before 

we got our pictures back 
my wife’s breath left her, 
abruptly, for good, 

and the rest of her sagged 
just sagged, and her mouth 
opened in surprise 


the cathedral’s columbarium 
looked like a post office— 
floor to ceiling rows 

of boxes for dead letters; 

so instead, I scattered her ashes 
one night among the roses, 
sentry bushes in the adjoining 
symmetrical bricked garden 
the nearest place I could find 
where worship and nature 
and longing mingled 

as though they were at least 
on speaking terms 


time—not sand, 

not a river, not wind— 

but a mutation more and less 
intimate, tempted me 

like a serpent 

in a weak moment’s sliver 
quick with pain 

to believe not 

in a resurrection outside time 
but in one tense only: 

might have been 


on the trestle 

above the garden’s entrance 
a limestone frieze trapped 
angels in flight 
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(Continued from page 3) 

a poem. That’s why abstractions 
and generalizations aren’t very ef- 
fective in poetry. The poet paints a 
picture, or a series of pictures. 

2. In order for me to see this... 
something, I need concrete detail, 
or particularity, which ties the poem 
down to reality. C. S. Lewis talked 
about “the tether and pang of the 
particular” which give any work of 
art a kind of authenticity. Generali- 
zations and abstractions leave me 
cold. 

3. Complexity. And I don’t mean 
confusion. I’m looking for multiple 
levels of meaning. There are poems 
that beautifully state a simple truth 
or describe a single landscape lu- 
cidly. But I always hope that this 
description is a metaphor pointing 
to something else. As Robert Frost 
put it: “A metaphor tells the truth 
about itself, and something else be- 
side. And that ‘something else be- 
side’ is nearly always the more im- 
portant of the two.” 

4. Rhythmic structure, which 
need not be formal. Much poetry 
today is governed more by body 
rhythms (breath rate, pulse, the 
beats of walking or running) than 
by regular, externally imposed pat- 
terns of rhyme and meter. The best 
test of rhythmic structure is to read 
the poem aloud and ask, Does it 
flow? Does the meter fit the theme 
or character of the poem? 

5. Resonance. This is a hard one 
to define, but I’m referring to a vi- 
brancy, a sense of richness and vi- 
tality, which makes the poem mem- 
orable. This is often achieved by 
the unexpected juxtaposition of 
idea with idea, and/or word with 
word. Or when the words are rich 
in consonants that “rub against” 
each other, producing an almost 
electric quality. You know reso- 
nance when you meet it. 

6. World view. This is important 
because although we weren’t look- 
ing for pious poems, we did want 
some hint that at the heart of the 
poet is an acknowledgment of God 
at the heart of the universe. The 
best poetry doesn’t set out deliber- 
ately to reflect this, but does it in- 
tuitively, often unconsciously, ei- 
ther blessing the beauty or strength 
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of a well-constructed world, or cry- 
ing for the pain of a world falling 
apart, both of which have incarna- 
tional validity. 

7. Inevitability and _ surprise. 
These two qualities seem contradic- 
tory, but they work well together. 
When I finish reading a rich, mem- 
orable poem (and in this contest I 
discovered many such pieces) I 
have a sense of its inevitability. 
“This is the way this poem was 
meant to be. It is so right.” On the 
other hand, one of the factors that 


I want to see 
something in my 
mind when I’m 
reading .. .The poet 
paints a picture, or 
a series of pictures. 


contributes to this sense of aes- 
thetic satisfaction is surprise, when 
a phrase or idea moves in an unex- 
pected direction and catches me off 
guard with a small, wonderful 
shock. Inevitability does not mean 
predictability. 

The four prize-winning poems, 
those honorably mentioned, and 
many others that floated, like 
cream, to the top of our piles, dem- 
onstrated most of these poetic qual- 
ities. Choosing winners was ex- 
traordinarily hard: such _high- 
caliber writing; so many splendid 
writers. There was a fair consensus 
among the judges as to who the 
most gifted poets were, but we of- 
ten picked different poems by 
those poets. In decisions like this a 
great deal depends on personal 
choice, taste, and preference. In the 
end, after considering all the other 
judges’ choices of top poems, I had 
to bite the bullet and make the final 
decisions. So, contestants, if your 
poem didn’t make it, blame me, not 
Madeleine, or Walt, or Jean. 

Here’s what I like about the top 
four: 


“World enough, and time” by L. 
W. Williams, though a long poem, 
tells a story (of love and frustration 
in the face of death) with a series of 
vignettes of a honeymoon trip to 
Europe. The wife has “a smudge 
the size of a diamond” on her left 
lung. The poem starts “we married 
anyway ...” Each of its five sec- 
tions describes the next stage in a 
journey through Europe and back 
to the U.S., and from life to death, 
in terms that suggest the issues of 
mortality sparely, yet vividly, and 
without sentimentality. It is a 
poetic tour de force. . 

Larry Brook’s “The Approach of 
Three Daughters—Early Morning” 
focuses on another intimate rela- 
tionship. It is full of nice ironies 
(one daughter, “the philosopher 
[she has freckles] . . . spins down- 
stairs/ for a consultation of dough- 
nuts”). Each daughter is sketched 
swiftly, surely, and minimally, 
with fond parental glances. There 
is pride and hope here, but no pre- 
sumption. The poet asks of the teen 
daughter and her mysteries, “Is 
this what she teaches me?” And all 
parents will resonate with the an- 
swer, “I don’t know. I don’t know.” 
The painting of the transience and 
uncertainty of childhood tied to the 
certainty of love catches at the 
heart in this fine poem. 

“The End of Manual Labor,” by 
Rose Marie Berger, demonstrates 
the particularity I commended ear- 
lier. It is, in words in the first 
stanza, “a living liturgy to common 
work.” The poem starts out with 
some declarations: “Tendons and 
veins buck up, like furrows in a 
field...” “Backband, hames, Du- 
roc Jersey, racking. Lost languages 
melt on our tongues... ” The sec- 
ond section examines the parts of 
the human body and the kinds of 
work that dignify them and that 
they dignify. Examples: “This life is 
not a joke. Pursue it to your knees.” 
“Walk as one who knows that land 
that/ holds each footfall” and 
“Carry the weighty world/ in a 
well-constructed oak basket with 
heavy rope handles. Bless it.” This 
is poetic sacramental theology at its 
best. 

Anthony Abbott’s “Raining on 


God” is an unpretentious poem that 
starts out with paradox: the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of a daughter’s 
death contrasted with the “mocking 
yellow grandeur” of forsythia 
bursting into spring flower. It 
searches for the significance in a 
friend’s raw human_ questions 
about dying. “I think of your Re- 
becca. Why her? Why me?” and ties 
it to “the sadness of God,/ the rain 
in God’s face the day his son/ was 
crucified.” The poet concludes by 
giving us another flower image that 
speaks this time of separation and 
transience, “Petals of Japanese cher- 
ries blow like snow,” and turns this 
icon to his own poetic and spiritual 
ends: “Your Becca/ is beautiful be- 
yond any words I can make.” 


Walt Hearn 


Coping with hundreds of submis- 
sions to the Radix poetry contest re- 
minded me of one reason I left aca- 
demic life. Grading papers and 
“cutting the curve” were hard on 
me. I took that responsibility too 
personally, putting myself mentally 
in each student’s shoes to challenge 
my arrogance at making judgments 
in which I had no stake but which 
were all-important to someone 
else’s sense of self-worth. Or so the 
imaginary argument went when- 
ever I gave a grade less than A. The 
Golden Rule makes it tough to be a 
ruler. 

I knew I wasn’t being fair to my- 
self. I had gradually learned to 
value the sizing up of my work by 
disinterested eyes, precisely be- 
cause they could be freer of motes 
and specks than my own. Yet it’s 
tough to be ruled, I know, and 
tougher still to be ruled against. 

To govern my Radix judgments | 
made some internal rules, and gen- 
erally abided by them. I tended to 
select poets rather than poems, so a 
batch of two or three strong offer- 
ings made my initial cut over a sin- 
gle standout in a weaker batch. 
With far more entries than we could 
honor, any poem too puzzling or 
too predictable on first reading fell 
behind. A few had the feel of ran- 
domly snipped prose. Others were 


The Approach of Three Daughters— 
Early Morning 


Larry Brook 


Hair awry, bones slender as glass, 
two store up wisdom 

behind closed eyes. 

What do I, their father, 

have to teach them? 

Lectures on ferrets, or 

how a bean grows— 

What about engines, or fire, or God? 


Soon they awake. 

The little one, the philosopher, 

(she has freckles) asks, 

“Will the world end soon?” 

She spins downstairs 

for a consultation of doughnuts. 
The second one, sitting seraphically 
on the continent of her bed, 
arranges the careers 

of stuffed animals. 


The slumbering teen dreams. 

No one knows about what. 

Maybe nine friends, 

fierce as planets, 

orbiting her star. 

She awakes, dangerous as fire. 

The earth trembles from the history at hand. 
Standing in the hallway 

on bones familiar to me 

as time and creation, 

I, her father, 

proceed with the notion that, for her, 
I exist only in memory and law. 


Is this what she teaches me? 

I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Later, as the day slides away, 

she approaches, 

her heart an instrument of wisdom, 
and announces with a fanfare of hair 
that for the moment, 

fleeting as sleep, 

she is mine. 
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wounded by misspellings, sing- 
song rhythm, or sermonic style. 

But the good ones—ah, there 
were so many! Locked up with a 
tithe off the top and forced to 
choose, I tried not to favor styles to 
which I am instinctively drawn. In 
the end, after many re-readings, 
the poems that made my final list 
were those I found most memorable, 
without trying to sort out my rea- 
sons. I suspect that I found each, to 
some degree, fresh, sharply fo- 
cused, image-rich, detailed but un- 
cluttered, multi-leveled, pleasing in 
sound and_ texture—shimmering 
ideas imbedded in suitable set- 
tings. 

But who am I to judge? The old ar- 
guments echoed, but for Radix I 
was a member of a jury of poets, 
not an ultimate arbiter. Poetic jus- 
tice. 


Madeleine L’Engle 


I was surprised and delighted by 
the high caliber of poetry received 
in this contest. Radix is to be con- 
gratulated on its ability to draw on 
such rich giftedness among Ameri- 
can poets. I was especially pleased 
when, now and then, I ran across a 
poem that was both rhymed and 
metered! The variety of poems, 
styles, and themes was wonderful, 
and reflected, for me, the richness 
of our creation and its Creator. 


Jean Janzen 


The winners in this contest demon- 
strate a sense of wonder and rever- 
ence for life and language. This atti- 
tude is evident in the choice of 
subject—or the way the subject 
chooses the poet—and the commit- 
ment to craftsmanship. In many 
non-winners the original impulse 
needed that willingness and dedi- 
cation to keep testing, and to wait 
for the “best words in the best or- 
der,” as Coleridge defined poetry. 
The pleasure of making the selec- 
tions lay in reading the discoveries 
these poets made, often based in 
experience. The Christian view has 
many facets in these voices. Ethic 
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The End of Manual Labor 


Rose Marie Berger 


I. 


Barn architecture, fluent as swallows, is never to be surpassed. 
Raised up on heavy beams, it is a living liturgy to common work. 


Tendons and veins buck up, like furrows in a field, on stained work 
hands. 
Lines that trace a lineage of strength, shaping and grip. 


Backband, hames, Duroc Jersey, racking. 
Lost languages melt on our tongues and we spit them out, obscenitie: 


II. 


Look at your hands. How have you loved them? Give them good 
work. Let that be your legacy. Untie your tongue. 

Learn the language of labor. Taste its sweetness, 

like fire and honey. Utilize beauty: a sturdy maple chopping 
board, a well-balanced carving knife, the elegance of a 

flour sifter. This life is not a joke. Pursue 

it to your knees. Bless your hands with the right tool 

for the job, crafted for that purpose; the well-worn 

handle of your prayer. Salvage. Bind up the 

broken. Learn the lessons of clean lines, 

integral and lean lines. Loosen your shoulders and 

lengthen your stride. Walk as one who knows the land that 
holds each footfall. Carry the weighty world 

in a well-constructed oak basket with heavy rope handles. 
Bless it. There will be more in the end 

than there was in the beginning. 


was not allowed to become propa- 
ganda and expressions of piety did 
not float away in cliches or abstrac- 
tion. 

Christ at work in us and with us is 
a bond I hold with all who entered 
this competition and found particu- 
larly encouraging in these memora- 
ble and beautiful poems. lf 


The Winning Poems 


First Place: “World Enough, and Time” 
by L. W. Williams 


Second Place: “The Approach of Three 
Daughters—Early Morning” by Larry 
Brook 


Third Place: “The End of Manual La- 
bor” by Rose Marie Berger 


Fourth Place: “Raining on God” by An- 
thony S. Abbott 


Honorable Mention 


Jill Pelaez Baumgaertner, “Inertia” 
David Chapman, “The Cuban” 

Todd Davis, “For an Uncle, 24 Years 
After His Passing” 

Robert A. Fink, “Saint Peter” 

M. J. Heisey, “The Brown Lady” 
Joanne Lowery, “Kierkegaard” 
Walter McDonald, “For Friends Miss- 
ing in Action” 

William Mitchell, “The Testament” 
William North, “Rahab” 

Valerie Weaver, “Grandma’s Flight” 
(We will be publishing these poems in 
upcoming issues.) 


About the Judges: 


Luci Shaw is Radix poetry editor and 
the author of many volumes of poetry 
including Polishing the Petoskey Stone. 
(For more about Luci, see the interview 
on p.14) 


Walter Hearn, a biochemist by training, 
is a former Radix poetry editor. He has 
had his poems and articles published 
in many magazines. 


Madeleine L’ Engle is the author of 
many books, including fiction, science 
fiction, biography, and poetry. (An ex- 
cerpt from her newest book is on p. 10). 


Jean Janzen’s poem’s have been pub- 
lished in Three Mennonite Poets and The 
Upside Down Tree. 


Raining on God 


For Lee Whitman 
Anthony S. Abbott 


“Do you think God gets rained on?” 
“It beats me, Betsy, how to answer the question. I just 
don’t know what to say. What do you think?” 
“I think He gets rained on a lot. Just because it’s 
heaven doesn’t mean there’s no rain.” 

—Robert Coles, The Spiritual Life of Children 


Twenty-five years ago today my daughter 
went to sleep and woke—somewhere else. 
Outside the forsythia had burst into 
mocking yellow grandeur as it does now 
in my neighbor’s yard across the way. 


I like to think of the sadness of God, 
the rain in God’s face the day his son 
was crucified, God helpless as the rest 
of us to pull the nails or even wipe 

the stinking sweat from his son’s eyes. 


I don’t know, Lee. All we can do 

is love. The rest seems way beyond me. 

I think of your Rebecca. Why her? Why me? 
Why ten million Jews? Yesterday a dog 
escaped its yard and chased a child 


into the path of a passing pickup truck. 

The day my daughter died my older son’s 
best friend beat his head black and blue 
against the trunk of a back-yard apple tree. 
Don’t punish yourself. Today on the campus 


huge cardboard radishes and carrots, roses 

and clumps of broccoli swing in the wind 

from the bare branches of trees. Petals 

of Japanese cherries blow like snow. Your Becca 
is beautiful beyond any words I can make. 
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Story as the Search 


People have always told stories as 
they searched for truth. As our an- 
cient ancestors sat around the 
campfire in front of their caves, 
they told the stories of their day in 
order to try to understand what 
their day had meant, what the 
truth of the mammoth hunt was, or 
the roar of the cave lion, or the fall- 
ing in love of two young people. 

Bards and troubadours through- 
out the centuries have sung stories 
in order to give meaning to the 
events of human life. We read nov- 
els, go to the movies, watch televi- 
sion, in order to find out more 
about the human endeavor. As a 
child I read avidly, and in stories I 
found truths that were not availa- 
ble in history or geography or so- 
cial studies. 

There is a prevalent illusion that 
nonfiction is factual and objective, 
and that when we read history we 
can find out what really happened. 
Not so. My mother was a south- 
erner and my father was a damn- 
yankee, and I got two totally differ- 
ent versions of “the wa-ah,” as 
mother called what my father re- 
ferred to as the Civil War. It’s two 
very different wars, depending on 
the point of view. 

After the “wa-ah” all anybody in 
my mother’s family had was story. 
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for Truth 


by 
Madeleine L’Engle 


Fiigica tl 


They had lost husbands and sons 
and homes and all worldly goods. 
They did not have enough to eat. 
Their houses had been burned. I 
have some of the family silver be- 
cause it was buried under a live 
oak tree, and I have some of the 
portraits because they were cut out 
of the frames and buried. On one of 
my walls is an indifferent oil paint- 
ing on wood of a landscape with a 
windmill. It is fascinating to me be- 
cause there is a slash across the top 
made by a Yankee saber, and on 
the back is a crude chess or check- 
ers board painted by the invading 
soldiers. 

And I have stories. My great- 
grandmother, the first Madeleine 


L‘Engle, had been her father’s host- 
ess when he was ambassador to 
Spain. After the war the young 
widow cut up her velvet and bro- 
cade ball gowns to make trousers 
for her little sons and dresses for 
her daughter; there was no mate- 
rial to buy, and no money to buy it 
with, had there been. 

I have her Bible, with her mark- 
ings, and occasional spots from 
tears, and they, too, tell the story of 
her long, full life, going from riches 
to rags, grieving for the death of 
her young husband. She is remem- 
bered with great affection by all 
who knew her, as a merry person, 
full of vitality, but my mother, who 
adored her, told me that after her 
husband was killed she never wore 
anything but black or white for the 
rest of her long life. 

Would I want to do that? I miss 
my husband daily, but I live in a 
very different world from that of 
the first Madeleine L’Engle. 

Her mother-in-law, my _ great- 
great-grandmother, was a story- 
teller, too. She wrote her memoirs 
for her descendants, a delightful 
treasure. One of my favorite stories 
is that of her friendship with an Af- 
rican princess. Greatie, as my 
mother called her __ great- 
grandmother, was the princess’s 


only champion and friend. This Af- 
rican woman had been brought to 
Florida by a slave trader and set up 
in a house on Fort George Island, 
off Jacksonville, where she was iso- 
lated and desperately homesick. 
Greatie did what she believed to be 
right, whether it was considered 
proper or not. Once a week she had 
herself rowed down the river to 
spend the day with the princess, 
and they became intimate friends. 

It is from the stories of both 
Greatie and Madeleine L’Engle that 
I drew the background for my 
novel, The Other Side of the Sun. Is 
the novel true? I believe that it is. 
Much of it is not factual; indeed, 
there are many facts I would have 
no way of knowing. It is a work of 
fiction. But it is, for me, true. 

“But what,” asked Pilate of Jesus, 
“is truth?” 

William Blake writes, “Self- 
evident truth is one thing, and 
Truth the result of reasoning is an- 
other thing. Rational truth is not 
the truth of Christ, but the truth of 
Pilate.” 

For much of our lives we do 
need rational truth, the truth of Pi- 
late. But we don’t give our lives for 
it. History would be very different 
if Pilate had been willing to give 
his life for truth. But he was not. It 
was Jesus who willingly gave his 
life for truth, the truth of Love, the 
truth that goes beyond reason, 
through reason, and out on the 
other side. Such truth does not 
deny reason, but reason alone is 
not enough. 

If truth and reason appear to be 
in conflict, then both must be re- 
examined, and scientists are as re- 
luctant to do this tough work as are 
theologians. When the theory of 
plate tectonics and continental drift 
was first put forward (and how 
reasonable it seems now), the scien- 
tists got as upset as the theologians 
did when planet earth was dis- 
placed as the center of the universe. 

As for those seven days of crea- 
tion, nothing whatsoever is said in 
Genesis about God creating in hu- 
man time. Isn’t it rather arrogant of 
us to think that God had to use our 
ordinary, daily, wristwatch time? 
Scripture does make it clear that 


God’s time and our time are not the 
same. The old hymn “a thousand 
ages in thy sight are but a moment 
past” reprises this. So why get so 
upset about the idea that God 
might have created in divine time, 
not human? What kind of a fact is 
this that people get so upset about? 
Facts are static, even comfortable, 
even when they are wrong. Truth 
pushes us to look at these facts ina 
new way, and that is not comforta- 
ble, so it usually meets with resis- 
tance. 


Bards and 
troubadours 
throughout the 
centuries have sung 
stories in order to 
give meaning to the 
events of human life. 


How reasonable are we, with all 
our efforts, able to be? Read two 
straightforward histories of any 
war, and you'll get two different 
wars, with the protagonists and an- 
tagonists reversed. No matter how 
objective the historian tries to be, 
personal bias will slip in, willy- 
nilly. 

The Bible is not objective. Its sto- 
ries are passionate, searching for 
truth (rather than fact), and search- 
ing most deeply in story. The story 
of David is one of the most com- 
plex and fascinating in the Bible, 
with its many prefigurings of Jesus. 
In working on Certain Women I dis- 
covered many more contradictions 
than I had remembered—two dif- 
ferent ways of bringing David him- 
self into the story, two different 
versions of Saul’s death, for in- 
stance. But what the Biblical narra- 
tor is trying to do is tell us the truth 
about King David—and the truth is 
more important than facts. 

One of the major discoveries of 
the post-Newtonian sciences is that 
objectivity is, in fact, impossible. To 


look at something is to change it 
and to be changed by it. 

Nevertheless there is still the 
common misconception, the illu- 
sion, that fact and truth are the 
same thing. No! We do not need 
faith for facts; we do need faith for 
truth. In his letter to Titus Paul 
speaks of the mystery of faith, and 
in Hebrews 11:1 he writes, “Now 
faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen” (KJV). 

The Bible has always challenged 
my imagination. But many other 
stories too have opened doors and 
windows for me. The Greek and 
Roman myths I read when I was a 
child deal with basic truths that 
help illuminate my own problems. 
The myth of Sisyphus, for instance: 
there are many days when I feel 
like Sisyphus pushing that heavy 
rock up the mountainside, panting, 
sweating, as I heave it up, up, get it 
almost to the top, only to have it 
slip out of my grasp and roll all the 
way back down the mountain so 
that I have to start over again. Such 
myths have lasted because they are 
true to our human condition. 

Because when I read I read with 
my Christian bias, whether I want 
to or not, the myth of Sisyphus of- 
fers me another truth. Sisyphus 
had to push that rock up the moun- 
tain over and over again. Jesus had 
to carry the cross only once. When 
it was done, it was done. 

Jesus, the storyteller, told of a 
man who had a plank of wood in 
his eye and yet criticized another 
man for having a speck of dust in 
his eye. “You hypocrite,” Jesus 
said, “first take the plank out of 
your Own eye, and then you will 
see clearly to remove the speck 
from your brother’s eye.” This par- 
able, like most of Jesus’ stories, is 
true. Why must it be factual? Are 
we supposed to think that a man 
actually had a large plank of wood 
in his eye? 

The parable is, instead, a true 
story about our unwillingness to 
see Our Own enormous faults, and 
Our eagerness to point out much 
smaller faults in other people. It’s a 
lot easier, however, to see this story 
as factual rather than true. If we 
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can make ourselves believe that the 
man had a beam of wood in his 
eye, literally, then we don’t have to 
look at our own faults, be chal- 
lenged by Jesus’ story, or maybe 
even feel that we have to do some- 
thing about our faults. Literalism is 
a terrible crippler, but it does tend 
to let us off the hook. Or do I mean 
the cross? 

A Zen story that makes much the 
same point as the parable of the 
plank and the speck concerns two 
Buddhist monks returning from a 
pilgrimage. It is spring, and the 
rains have fallen, and they come to 
a river swollen and running 
swiftly, so that the stepping stones 
are covered with water. A young 
girl stands by the river, afraid to 
cross, and the senior monk picks 
her up, sloshes across, sets her 
down on the other side, and contin- 
ues on his way. About an hour 
later the younger monk speaks. 
“Forgive me, I know you are older 
and wiser than I, and have been 
longer in the religious life, but do 
you really think that it was right 
for you, a celibate monk, to pick up 
that young girl in your arms and 
carry her that way?” The older 
monk replied, “Oh, my son, are 
you still carrying her?” 

How easy it is for us to project 
our own weaknesses onto other 
people. 

I was once criticized for telling 
this story because it is a Buddhist 
story and therefore had to contra- 
dict Christianity. But does it? 
Should we not learn from each 
other? Jesus lived in a small world 
with many nations, and in his sto- 
ries there are not only Samaritans, 
but Syro-Phoenicians, Romans, and 
many others. The stories of all na- 
tions I read as a child help me to 
understand, intuitively rather than 
consciously, my own development 
as a human being, a Christian hu- 
man being. Perhaps I learned even 
more from the stories I wrote. 

James Carroll, in The Communion 
of Saints, writes: 

The very act of story-telling, of ar- 

ranging memory and invention ac- 

cording to the structure of the narra- 
tive, is by definition holy. ... We tell 
stories because we can’t help it. We 
tell stories because we love to enter- 
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tain and hope to edify. We tell sto- 

ries because they fill the silence 

death imposes. We tell stories be- 
cause they save us. 

My great-great-grandmother, 
great-grandmother, grandmother, 
mother are alive for me because 
they are part of my story. My chil- 
dren and grandchildren and I tell 
stories about Hugh, my husband. 
We laugh and we remember—re- 
member. I tell stories about my 
friend, the theologian Canon Tallis, 
who was far more than my spiri- 
tual director, with whom I had one 


of those wonders, a spiritual friend- 
ship. I do not believe that these 
stores are their immortality—that is 
something quite different. But re- 
membering their stories is the best 
way I know to have them remain 
part of my mortal life. 

And I need them to be part of 
me, while at the same time I am 
quite willing for them all to be do- 
ing whatever it is that God has in 
mind for them to do. Can those 
who are part of that great cloud of 
witnesses which has gone before us 
be in two places at once? I believe 
that they can, just as Jesus could, 
after the Resurrection. 

I wish the church would be 
brave enough to acknowledge that 
there are questions to which, dur- 
ing our mortal lives, we have no 
answers. Too many answers lead to 
judgmentalism and to human be- 
ings (rather than God) deciding 
who can and who cannot go to 
heaven. I have a young friend 
whose father was unable to speak 
or move for weeks before his death, 
and his young son was devastated 
because, as far as he knew, his fa- 
ther had not accepted Jesus Christ 
as his personal Savior. “Please 
don’t underestimate the power of 


Christ’s love, ” I implored. “You 
have no way of knowing what 
Christ was doing with your father 
during those weeks when he could 
not speak and tell you what was 
going on within him. If you believe 
that God is love...” 

shooe 

“Then trust that Love with your 
father.” 

I trust that love. 

Does this mean that I do not be- 
lieve in heaven—or hell, as punish- 
ment for our sins? 

No. But I do not believe in the 
medieval versions of heaven and 
hell. Heaven, for one thing, sounds 
unutterably dull, and I do not be- 
lieve that God is dull. 

In Ellis Peters’s The Heretic’s Ap- 
prentice, the young heretic talks 
about his feelings over the eternal 
damnation of infants who have 
died before they were baptized. “A 
human father wouldn’t throw his 
baby into the flames,” he protests. 
“Why would God do such a 
thing?” 

His heresy is a heresy of love as, 
indeed, are many heresies. Why do 
human beings seem to feel the need 
to have other human beings suffer 
the torments of hell fire in order to 
be happy in heaven? I share the 
young heretic’s heresy, though I do 
not believe it to be heresy. 

I do not believe that God’s love 
will ever fail. I do not know what 
lessons of love my husband or my 
friend Tallis are learning right now, 
but I believe they are learning, go- 
ing from strength to strength in un- 
derstanding the astounding love of 
God for Creation. 

But again we are in the language 
of mystery, not finite fact. 

Yet we may continue to ask, 
“What is truth?” And unless we al- 
low truth to be a widening light, 
we hamstring ourselves. Love, for 
instance, is beyond the realm of 
provable fact. Why did my heart 
open for this man, rather than an- 
other? Why does my instinct tell 
me to say yes, here, and no, there? 
Why does this piece of music move 
me to tears, and that leave me cold? 
Since Hugh’s death I cannot sing 
certain hymns without my eyes fill- 
ing. We sang “A Mighty Fortress Is 


Our God” at both my mother’s 


and my husband’s funerals, and 


yet I can sing that strong affirma- 
tion without heaving with emo- 
tion. But I cannot sing “I Am the 
Bread of Life” without tearing up. 

When I was in high school and 
college I looked at some of my 
mother’s friends (all good, Chris- 
tian, church-going women) and 
thought, If this is what it means to be 
grown-up, I don’t want it. 

Not my mother herself: she was 
a remarkable woman, who, long 
before I was born, had ridden 
across the Sahara on a camel and 
up the Andes on a donkey. In 
North Africa, in those days before 
planes, there were often long waits 
at desolate railroad stations, and 
my parents, with a couple of my 
father’s journalist colleagues, 
would spread a blanket out on the 
platform and would play Halma. 
Halma, which is to Chinese check- 
ers more or less what chess is to 
checkers, was originally an Arab 
game, and they would often be 
ringed by Arabs, betting on them. 
Predictably, they bet on the men. It 
was a mistake. My mother, who 
had a mathematical sharpness I 
have not inherited, almost always 
won. 

No, it was not my mother who 
made me reluctant to be grown- 
up, but some of the women 
around her who had closed in, 
shut down, lost interest in new 
ideas, went to church to be safe, 
not challenged, who had forgotten 
how to play, forgotten story, for- 
gotten how to laugh. 

If we limit ourselves to the pos- 
sible and provable, as I saw these 
people doing, we render ourselves 
incapable of change and growth, 
and that is something that should 
never end. If we limit ourselves to 
the age that we are, and forget all 
the ages that we have been, we di- 
minish our truth. 

Perhaps it is the child within us 
who is able to recognize the truth 
of story—the mysterious, the nu- 
minous, the unexplainable—and 
the grown-up within us who ac- 
cepts these qualities with joy but 
understands that we also have re- 
sponsibilities, a promise is to be 


kept, homework is to be done, we 
owe other people courtesy and con- 
sideration, and we need to help 
care for our planet because it’s the 
only one we've got. 

I never want to lose the story- 
loving child within me, or the ado- 
lescent, or the young women, or 
the middle-aged one, because all 
together they help me to be fully 
alive on this journey. They show 
me that I must be willing to go 
where my journey takes me, even 
through the valley of the shadow. 

For centuries there have been 
stories that have been part of the 


Story helps us 
with the questions 
that have no answers. 


vocabulary of even the moderately 
educated person. The great stories 
from Scripture, the Greek and Ro- 
man myths, the Arthurian legends, 
for instance. Pat, my physician 
friend, sent me the following quo- 
tation from the Journal of Occupa- 
tional Medicine, taken, in turn, from 
Allan Bloom’s The Closing of the 
American Mind: 


When I first noticed the decline in 
reading during the late sixties, I be- 
gan asking my large introductory 
classes and any other group of 
younger students to which I spoke 
what books really counted for 
them? Most were silent, puzzled by 
the question. The notion of books as 
companions was foreign to them. 
Justice Black with his tattered copy 
of the Constitution in his pocket at 
all times is not an example that 
would mean much to them. There 
was no printed word to which they 
looked for counsel, inspiration, or 
for joy. 


I hope that that is too radical a 
response to what has happened to 
our reading habits. While it is to 
some extent true, I hope that it is 
not wholly true, and | think that it 
is not, because of the large number 
of readers who write to me recom- 
mending and- often sending me 
books they think I would enjoy, or 


who tell me that they turn to my 
stories for courage and comfort 
when they are in need. I am en- 
couraged, too, by my granddaugh- 
ters and their college friends, and 
by their groans of anguish and ec- 
stasy when they tell about the large 
sums of money they have just 
spent on books, not all of which are 
for their college courses. 

But there is, alas, no doubt that 
we are becoming a vocabulary- 
deprived nation—nay, planet. 
Words have been dropping off all 
through the century, but the loss 
increased radically in the ’60s with 
the immorality of “limited vocabu- 
lary.” How on earth is a child go- 
ing to learn words if the vocabu- 
lary is limited to what some 
“average” child is expected to 
know at the age of five or six or 
seven? When I was a child and 
came across a word I did not know 
in a story, I just went on reading, 
and by the time I had come across 
the word in two or three books, I 
had absorbed what it meant. It was 
easier for me to read Shakespeare 
in high school than it is for stu- 
dents today, not because my con- 
temporaries and I were any 
brighter, but because far more vo- 
cabulary was familiar and available 
to us than to comparable students 
today. 

We can, of course, dump the 
blame on television, but I don’t 
think it’s television alone that stops 
people from reading. It is, I sus- 
pect, fear of story, fear of imagina- 
tion, fear of the unexplainable. The 
less vocabulary we have, the more 
limited our words, the more fright- 
ening the imagination become. 

Allan Bloom continues, 


Imagine such a young person walk- 
ing through the Louvre or the Uffizi 
and you can immediately grasp the 
condition of his soul. In his ignor- 
ance of the stories of Biblical or 
Greek or Roman Antiquity, Raphael, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Rem- 
brandt, and all the others, can say 
nothing to him. 


It is ironic that my little grand- 
sons are mad about Mutant Ninja 
Turtles, and their parents have had 
(Continued on page 28) 
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anterview 


with 


Luci Shaw: 


On Imagination, 
Writing, and 
Worship 


Luci Shaw has had 6 books 
of poetry published, and 
has edited 3 other volumes 
of poetry. She has also 
written 5 prose books. She 
has taught writing courses 
at Regent College and 
New College Berkeley, and 
she is Radix poetry 
editor. We had this con- 
versation in our Berkeley 


office.— Sharon Gallagher 
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Radix: My first question is, “When did you begin to write poetry? What 
inspired you?” 


Shaw: I don’t know. I can’t remember a time in my life when I wasn’t 
writing poetry. I started as a very little girl, and it was my impression that 
this was a part of being a human being. I didn’t articulate it like that, but I 
just thought that everybody wrote poetry. I suppose I started to write 
when I was five or six. Inspiration? I would just see pictures in my head 
and want to write about them. 


Radix: Did you have other family members writing poetry? 


Shaw: No. I don’t know where it came from, because though my father 
was a writer, he wrote only prose, in sermons and theological books. 
There were some artists among my aunts and uncles, but there was really 
nothing to encourage me except the fact that my dad carried around in his 
briefcase an anthology of modern English poets, and I knew that he loved 
them. I’m just recalling that now. My own early writing was very melo- 
dramatic poetry. Obviously, it was not very good stuff—this sort of thing: 
“I saw a loon against the moon/ and knew of judgment following soon.” 
It rhymed and scanned and got me off to a running start, I guess. 


Radix: When did you first publish? 


Shaw: In high school I won the poetry prize every year, and they would 
print my poems in the yearbook. Then when I went to college and became 
an English major, Clyde Kilby was my professor. 


Radix: When you were at Wheaton? 


Shaw: I went to Wheaton College and declared an English major and a 
New Testament Greek minor. But it was Clyde who gave me the encour- 
agement and the impetus to do something with my poetry. He was unle- 
galistic enough to assign a paper to a whole class, and when instead of 
writing it in the proper form, I would write a poem, he’d give me an A+ 


off to the Atlantic at once.” With 
that kind of encouragement I began 
to think seriously that this was a 
gift I should do something with. 


Radix: Did you meet your future 
husband (Harold Shaw) at Whea- 
ton? 


Shaw: No, I met Harold at Urbana 
at the InterVarsity missionary con- 
vention, where he was supervising 
the broadcasts of the conference 
meetings and speakers. He would 
come down and sit in the front row 
when his duties were done. Three 
days in a row he sat next to me, 
and our friendship just sort of took 
off from there. 


Radix: What was the genesis of 
Harold Shaw Publishers? Did Har- 
old have a press going when he 
met you? 


Shaw: No, when we met he was 
working for Moody Bible Institute 
in adult education, the correspon- 
dence school. Then he was made 
director of Moody Press and Moody 
Monthly, the publications division. 
He was actually fired, when his 
goals for Moody Press were differ- 
ent from those of the administra- 
tion. They wanted to keep it small 
(“the school must come first”), and 
Moody Press had become very suc- 
cessful under Harold’s administra- 
tion. They wanted to cut it back 
and Harold said, “You can’t do that 
to an organization—you'll kill it.” 
So they fired him. 

For six months we didn’t know 
what we would do, and one day 
we were actually on our knees ask- 
ing God to direct us to what we 
should do when the phone rang 
and a friend said, “I have three 
manuscripts here. Do you know of 
anyone who might be interested in 
publishing them?” And _ we 
thought, “Between us we have 
most of the gifts and experience to 
start a publishing house.” We had 
the business contacts and the mar- 
keting wisdom, since Harold knew 
all about sales and budgets and I’d 
had free-lance experience in edit- 
ing, production, and design. So 


and say something like “Send this 


that’s what we did. 


Radix: 
scripts? 


What were the manu- 


Shaw: One was a book called Ephe- 
sians: The Mystery of the Church by 
William MacDonald, which is a 
verse-by-verse commentary on 
Ephesians. One was A. E. Wilder- 
Smith’s Man’s Origin, Man’s Destiny 
from a creationist viewpoint. I 
can’t remember what the other one 
was. But we did three books that 
first year. 


suppose, I became such a good 
friend of Madeleine [L’Engle]’s. 
There is real commitment between 
us. It is not something that just 
happens; we have deliberately 
planned to be friends and given 
ourselves to that. 


Radix: You’re working together on 
a book, aren’t you? 


Shaw: Yes, we’re doing a book 
called The Tables of Friendship. 
We’ve been dialoging into a tape- 
recorder for about a year and a 


We were used to reading aloud and 


hearing language in its most dynamic 


form, and that fed something in us 


and quickened the imagination. 


At that point Harold was also 
working for Tyndale House. I 
would be editing all day long, and 
he would come home at night and 
do the business side of the work. 
Then in the evening we would both 
type up invoices and pack books in 
the basement. It was very much a 
family business. Our kids stuffed 
direct-mail envelopes and took 
books to the post office. It was hard 
work, but fun. 


Radix: So you liked being a pub- 
lisher as well as a writer? 


Shaw: Well, I’ve always loved 
working with books. It’s almost 
like having children. The gestation 
of a book is about nine months to a 
year—much like a developing hu- 
man fetus—and then it gets sent off 
into the world to do its job. There’s 
a great creative charge in this pro- 
cess. I love the design end of 
things, and I love working with 
words, and particularly with au- 
thors. 

We’ve had some wonderful au- 
thors; in almost every case we've 
become friends. As you work with 
authors and share in their thinking 
and their views of life, you develop 
deep friendship and that’s how, I 


half, and having it transcribed—just 
talking off the top of our heads, 
anything we could think of about 
friendship. I’m surprised: I thought 
it might be a bit corny, but it’s turn- 
ing out to be quite a substantive 
book. 


Radix: What is the most important 
advice you would give to beginning 
poets? Are there any pitfalls you 
would advise them to avoid? 


Shaw: Well, I’d simply say, “There 
are no shortcuts to becoming a 
good writer. First of all, you have to 
have a gift, a sense for words, a feel- 
ing for rhythm in language.” I think 
what helped me most was having a 
family that read aloud—books, lots 
of books. Not just Biblical books, 
but some of the great masterpieces 
of fiction. When we were children, 
we were used to reading aloud and 
hearing language in its most dy- 
namic form, and that fed something 
in us that quickened the imagina- 
tion, I think. We learned firsthand 
how language works. 

The other thing is to “write and 
write and rewrite. You learn to 
write by writing.” I don’t know any 
trick or special techniques—I sup- 
pose there are some basic rules to 
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follow, but it’s one of those gifts 
you can’t develop without doing it. 
Students often want to be “made” 
into poets, and they view it as a 
rather passive activity: “Well, I’ll 
just take your course, do what you 
tell me, and I will learn to be a 
poet.” But there has to be some- 
thing that springs from within you 
that really burns in you and wants 
to be alive, and expressed. 


Radix: When you look back on 
your earlier poetry, do you see dif- 
ferences? 


Shaw: Oh, yes. I think younger 
poets tend to sentimentalize and 
generalize. I’ve learned that rather 
than speaking in abstracts, or talk- 
ing in large, fuzzy generalities, 
good poetry is tied to concrete im- 
ages and details, what C. S. Lewis 
called “the tether and pang of the 
particular.” It’s important to paint 
a picture that your reader can see 
or feel his or her way into. An ab- 
straction doesn’t do that. When 
they’re talking about love or anger 
or some other emotion, it’s just a 
fuzzy cloud; it doesn’t have any 
real shape or color. But when you 
are talking about a specific relation- 
ship or experience, you begin to see 
a picture. 

That’s where metaphor comes in. 
One interesting thing I’ve learned 
is that the Greek word metaphoros 
means “moving van,” and that’s 
what a metaphor does: it carries 
meaning over from one arena of 
life to another. You can describe a 
plant growing, and it can stand for 
the growth of a marriage or some 
other living entity. You don’t have 
to explain that. If it is a good poem, 
the metaphor will carry the mes- 
sage, make its point, without 
preaching. My new poetry manu- 
script, Writing the River (forthcom- 
ing from Pifion Press), uses a 
stream as the metaphor for the 
writer’s life, a sort of “stream of 
consciousness.” 


Radix: You’ve recently written a 
book on journal-keeping, and I 
wonder how long you’ve kept a 
journal, and how important you 
think that is to your writing. 
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Shaw: I find that it is essential to 
keep track of my life, my experi- 
ences, my emotions, and my re- 
sponses to what is going on. A 
journal really becomes my resource 
book. I started it at the time Harold 
was diagnosed with lung cancer, 
and at that point the journal be- 
came a factor in my survival, to 
record my questions, my pain, the 
fluctuations in the diagnoses, all 
the changes we were going 
through—and thus to reduce the 
chaos of our lives to some kind of 
order. 

I found that writing it all out on 
the page somehow drew a bit of 
the pain out of me and into a more 
manageable form where I could 
pray about it. I learned to write my 
prayers rather than forming them 
in my head in a fragmented way. 

Actually, that journal is what 
was finally published as God in the 
Dark. Until then, I think, I had al- 
ways advised people in writers’ 
workshops to keep a journal, but I 
hadn’t done it very consistently 
myself. That was about 1985. So 
I’m not a long-time journal keeper, 
but I’m very enthusiastic about it. 


Radix: Was that the hardest book 
for you to write? 


Shaw: Yes. It was hard because I 
had to re-read all those journal en- 
tries, which reflected a great deal of 
pain and loss, as well as growth. 
But it was extremely therapeutic 
for me to live through it and re- 
solve things, and see the pattern of 
the whole in those words. And it 
wasn’t seeing just one day’s agony, 
it was seeing a track, a direction, 
and recognizing God’s hand in a 
larger way at work in both our 
lives. 

I’ve compared re-reading a jour- 
nal to being in a helicopter. When 
you're walking through a forest on 
foot in the underbrush, you can’t 
see the lay of the land. You can’t 
see even where you are going. But 
if you’re in a helicopter you can see 
the whole landscape and the tracks 
through it and the mountains and 
river, and the shape of the whole 
terrain. Journal-keeping is an excel- 
lent tool for any writer, and most of 


my friends who are writers keep 
journals. 


Radix: You have a lot of friends 
who are writers, and I know that 
you are in a Christian writers’ 
group that includes people like 
Walter Wangerin and Philip Yan- 
cey. Has that helped you? 


Shaw: Yes. It’s a wonderful 
group—the Chrysostom Society. It 
meets a deep friendship need, be- 
cause most writers feel rather 
lonely. They can feel unappre- 
ciated, unaffirmed, unacknowl- 
edged, particularly in Christian cir- 
cles. Christians don’t usually affirm 
their artists. I’m not sure why; I 
think it’s part of the old Puritan - 
view of life, which wants simplicity 
and safety and rules—and artists 
tend to be iconoclastic. They want 
to break new ground and see 
things in fresh ways. And _ that 
seems dangerous to many Chris- 
tians. So artists are often pushed to 
the fringes of the Christian commu- 


nity. 


Radix: Does your writers’ group 
meet often? 


Shaw: It meets once a year for a 
week, but the networking is going 
on all year. Whenever I’m in a 
town where one of my writer 
friends lives, I wouldn’t think of 
not looking them up and having 
dinner with them. We also write 
letters back and forth, sending out 
work for another to critique. It’s 
not a local circle of fellowship, but 
in the best sense it’s given every- 
body in the group “friends of the 
heart,” kindred spirits, friends who 
know what the life of the writer is 
like, both in its pain and pleasure. 
We tend to call on each other for 
special assignments—for a speaker 
for a conference or a book project. 
We know who’s available and 
what their gifts are. 


Radix: You have gone through an 
interesting theological journey over 
the years. Like me, you grew up in 
a Plyrnouth Brethren family, with a 
father who was a Plymouth Breth- 
ren preacher, and at some point 


you converted and became an Epis- 
copalian. I’m wondering how you 
made that decision and if that re- 
lates also in some way to your be- 
ing a poet. 


Shaw: I think it relates as much to 
being a woman as being a poet. My 
frustration in the Brethren was that 
I felt I had something to give, and 
there was no opportunity to give it. 
There was very little affirmation of 
me as a person. It seemed that the 
only fit audience I could have was 
other women or very small chil- 
dren. Week after week in the Morn- 
ing Meeting the men would be get- 
ting up and praying and ex- 
pounding Scripture, and I would 
have ideas that would fit in with 
the morning’s particular theme, 
and I wanted so much to express 
them, and I’d whisper them to my 
husband. He’d get up in my place 
and try to say them, but it never 
worked, because they weren’t his 
ideas in the first place. Almost 
every Sunday on the way home I 
would cry from this awful sense of 
frustration—being choked, suffo- 
cated, muzzled. 

We tried for about 10 years in our 
local church to work from within 
the group to study the Scripture 
and find out what the Biblical role 
of women should be, but nothing 
changed. Finally my husband in his 
frustration on my behalf made the 
decision to resign his eldership so 
we could go on to find a church 
where both our gifts could be used. 
We happened to have friends who 
were going to a strongly evangeli- 
cal Episcopal church, Saint Mark’s, 
in Geneva, Illinois. When we went 
there we fell in love with it. It was 
as if, suddenly, everything fell into 
place. God was good, and life was 
great, and we could make friends, 
and be used of God and serve him 
and worship him in ways that 
freed us instead of binding us. 

I don’t want to sound too nega- 
tive about the Brethren, because I 
still have many wonderful friends 
who worship in Brethren circles, 
and I love and respect them. I think 
their loyalty to the authority of 
Scripture is one of the things that 
has stayed with me and is still im- 


portant for me. 


Radix: You’re actually working 
right now with a committee doing 
a translation of Scripture. That 
must give you a wonderful sense of 
being connected with church his- 
tory. 


Shaw: Oh, it is. Yes, it’s fascinat- 
ing. It’s the Committee on Transla- 
tion for the revision of the NIV—a 
15-man committee who are revis- 
ing the NIV from a number of dif- 


sometimes, to make sure that this 
version is sensitive to the actual 
meaning of the original text. 


Radix: You're also editing a book 
that has to do with more formal 
worship patterns. 


Shaw: I’m sort of at a standstill on 
that project but hope some day to 
resume work on that. It was about 
different patterns of prayer that are 
no longer recognized or respected 
in evangelical circles, which we 


A metaphor carries meaning over from 
one arena of life to another... Ifitisa 


good poem, the metaphor will carry the 


message without preaching. 


ferent perspectives. One of them is 
the gender-inclusive language per- 
spective. 


Radix: So I have to ask you, “This 
15-’‘man’ committee... .” 


Shaw: They are men who are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the need for a 
woman’s ear and a woman’s view- 
point, and I and one other woman 
have been invited to listen very 
carefully to how a new rendering 
of each verse would strikes us as 
women: Is it inclusive? Do we feel 
left out? And, amazingly, as we 
were doing a close analytical study 
of the text in the company of these 
men, we would find that often the 
word man or brothers or fathers 
wasn’t even in the text. There was a 
plural verb, and it was assumed 
that the subjects were men, 
whereas in many cases the context 
suggests both men and women. 

To be able to shift the language of 
Scripture to include us as women— 
I think that half of the Christian 
church is going to feel vindicated, 
perhaps for the first time. I’ve been 
reading the New RSV because it 
uses inclusive language, and it’s 
wonderful. But I’m glad the NIV is 
so committed to it. The men are 
even more zealous than I am, 


would like people to use to freshen 
their idea of God and their wor- 
ship. 


Radix: The last time we met, you 
told me me what the liturgy means 
to you. 


Shaw: Well, I like the “show and 
tell” of the Episcopal service. It’s 
not just talking about something, 
about God, or about his attributes, 
or about truth from Scripture. It’s 
actually enacting it, and even 
though there is a strong hierarchi- 
cal feel to the Episcopal church, 
with priests and deacons and lay 
ministers, the whole congregation 
is involved in the worship service, 
because there are congregational 
responses, both in prayer and in 
Scripture. The whole thing is an- 
tiphonal. A dialogue is going on. 

There is a forward movement 
within the traditional morning ser- 
vice, the communion service. It be- 
gins with the Liturgy of the Word, 
where we read Scripture, we hear it 
expounded, we pray for forgive- 
ness and cleansing as we are con- 
fronted with the truth of Scripture, 
and then we move into the Liturgy 
of the Table, where we really wor- 
ship God in receiving the sacra- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Shadowlands 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


As Shadowlands, the new movie 
about C. S. Lewis’s relationship 
with Joy Davidman, opens, Lewis 
is at a dinner with some of his Ox- 
ford colleagues. Several of the men 
are teasing him. One, alluding to 
his theological writings, says “Jack 
has easy answers to hard ques- 
tions,” and another, alluding to his 
children’s stories, asks if Jack actu- 
ally knows any children. 

In a later scene we see Lewis in 
another setting lecturing about 
how God uses suffering in our 
lives. The clearly Christian audi- 
ence is appreciative and unchal- 
lenging. But the film is presenting 
its own challenge. Are Jack’s an- 
swers too easy? How deeply does 
he hold his beliefs? And what does 
this Oxford intellectual know about 
real life? 

When his Oxford colleagues chal- 
lenge him it is at a level of intellec- 
tual repartee that Lewis is more 
than a match for. He enjoys these 
verbal games, and is good at them. 
The men involved all understand 
the limits and respect each other’s 
boundaries. 

So Lewis is not prepared for 
someone entering his life who has 
no British reserve: The “Jewish, 
Christian, communist, American,” 
Joy, who truly surprises him. 

In one of Lewis’s Christian lec- 
tures, he tells the audience, “God 
wants us to love and be loved—not 
necessarily to be happy.” But, 
since the death of his mother when 
he was a child, Lewis has protected 
his happiness by avoiding attach- 
ments—by keeping clear of love. 

Joy uses her intellect and her com- 
mitment to an honest emotional life 
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to break down Lewis’s barriers— 


challenging him to experience life 
firsthand and ultimately to love 
her. 

Debra Winger is a glamourized 
version of Joy Davidman. But she 
does a great job playing the 
woman whose honesty and aggres- 
siveness fascinated Lewis even as it 
alienated many of his friends. 
Anthony Hopkins is wonderful as 
Lewis, playing him as a man whose 
eyes contain a curiosity and 
warmth at odds with his cool exte- 


rior. After recently seeing Hopkins 
play a similar repressed English- 
man in Remains of the Day, I found 
it interesting to watch him show 
subtle differences in the characters. 
In Remains of the Day the main 
character is a butler who also meets 
a woman who challenges him to 
open up to her. But this character’s 
eyes reflect only fear. He doesn’t 
respond to her and remains a per- 
son whose job is his life. He’s given 
himself over entirely to serving his 


(Continued on page 20) 


Music 


John Coltrane 
& A Love Supreme 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


The Psalms are full of God’s call to 
praise him with song. The obvious 
conclusion is that God loves music 
and loves to commune with his 
people through this medium. 

Churches throughout the centu- 
ries have heeded this insight into 
God’s personality. From the mes- 
merizing beauty of Gregorian 
chants during medieval times to 
the simple and humble folk masses 
of today, music has been an inte- 
gral component of worshiping the 
Creator and Savior. 

In the last couple of decades com- 
mercial pop music has infiltrated 
worship services, oftentimes trivial- 
izing the proceedings with saccha- 
rine melodies and trite lyrics. Yet a 
quick glance through the ancient 
hymnals in the pews reveals 
golden oldies that are just as super- 
ficial and artless in their obeisance 
to God through music. For every 
timeless “Amazing Grace” there 
are dozens of lame and/or offen- 
sive tunes. 

It’s also distressing that with the 
rare exception of soul-stirring or- 
gan recitals in churches much of to- 
day’s worship music is equated 
with singing praise. Just as prayer 
often involves more listening than 
speaking to God, so too should 
there be room to worship God by 
listening to music. 

Classical music is especially pop- 
ular for this, yet there are other mu- 
sical means. I happen to love Tex- 
Mex music, for example, with its 
exhilarating accordion lines, for 
Sunday morning recognition and 
appreciation of God. Then there’s 
jazz, which has_ stereotypically 
been typecast as music relegated to 


smoky and 
suspect night- 
clubs. Yet I 
can think of 
no better con- 
temporary 
piece of music 
to instill awe 
in and love of 
God than the 
late tenor sax- 
ophonist John 
Coltrane’s 
four-part jazz 
masterpiece, A 
Love Supreme, 
recorded in 
1964 and 
available as a 
CD reissue on 
the MCA/ 
Impulse! label. 

Coltrane’s 
work is one of 
the most spiri- 
tually uplift- 
ing, inspiring 
and challenging instrumental al- 
bums I have ever listened to. While 
most contemporary mainstream 
jazz stars seek to create a polite mu- 
sic that instills a relaxed mood or 
mindless bliss, Coltrane’s music is 
a mix of passionate joy and pain. 
The tenor saxophonist blows dark 
tones of beauty, delivering smooth 
melodic lines that explode with ec- 
static blasts of reverence. Then 
there are the dissonant stretches of 
the work where Coltrane wails in a 
high register, longing to commune 
with the God who understands his 
suffering. 

At turns, the music is soulfully 
hypnotic and achingly inspira- 


tional, gently swinging and excit- 
ingly surprising, gracefully medita- 
tive and raucously rebellious. In- 
strumental support comes from 
thunderous drummer Elvin Jones, 
who polyrhythmically follows Col- 


trane’s lead, volcanic pianist 
McCoy Tyner, who serves up 
sparkling runs, and steady bassist 
Jimmy Garrison, who offers a stun- 
ning instrumental prayer at the 
close of the first section of the 
piece. 

While Coltrane and his quartet 
chant “a. love supreme” several 
times early in the piece, he saves 
his words for the liner notes of the 
(Continued on page 20) 
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(Shadowlands continued) 

master, an English lord, and conse- 
quently sublimated all his own 
needs. Lewis chose a better master 
and in following Him was led to a 
richer, deeper life—but not one de- 
void of suffering. 

And when suffering came, how 
did he handle it? At first Lewis was 
full of doubt and anger against 
God—his faith was tested. In a 
scene where an Anglican rector 
tries to comfort him, Lewis shouts 
“no”— many of the beliefs he once 
held now sound like empty plati- 
tudes. 

The film does a good job of dra- 
matizing his doubt but falls short 
when showing its resolution. The 
last ten minutes of the film are its 
weakest. The film implies that 
Lewis gets through his ordeal with 
a kind of romantic stoicism. 

In a television interview, Hopkins 
commented that the film was about 
the triumph of the human spirit. 
But of course that is not how Lewis 
would have put it—it’s not how he 
did put it. 

In A Grief Observed, Lewis’s raw 
account of his pain at losing Joy, he 
describes rediscovering his faith in 
worship. He finds himself feeling 
closest to Joy when he is close to 
God and he is comforted by his cer- 
tainty of the resurrection. The 
name Shadowlands itself refers to 
Lewis’s belief that “real life hasn’t 
begun yet”—that we are now liv- 
ing in the shadows. 

The Oxford scenes in Shadowlands 
are filmed beautifully, the script is 
unusually literate, and Hopkins 
and Winger recreate a believable 
relationship. Despite the weak 
ending, earlier scenes in the movie 
do not white-wash the strong 
Christian faith shared by Lewis 
and Joy. (There is a particularly 
moving scene of him praying for 
her on her sick-bed.) 

Lewis aficionados won’t want to 
miss this film. And we can hope 
that those unfamiliar with Lewis 
who go to see this “love story for 
adults” will read his work and 
discover what a provocative apolo- 
gist he was for Christian faith, be- 
fore and after his loss of Joy 
Davidman. 
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(Coltrane continued) 

album, which he proclaims “a 
humble offering” to God. In his 
note to the listener, Coltrane ex- 
plains that during 1957 he “experi- 
enced the grace of God, a spiritual 
awakening which was to lead me 
to a richer, fuller, more productive 
life. At that time, in gratitude, I 
asked to be given the means and 
privilege to make others happy 
through music.” 


Coltrane then goes on to explain 
why it took so long for A Love Su- 
preme to be realized: “As time and 
events moved on, a period of irres- 
olution did prevail. I entered into a 
period that was contradictory to 
the pledge and away from the es- 
teemed path, but thankfully, now 
and again through the unerring 
and merciful hand of God, I do per- 
ceive and have been duly re- 
informed of his OMNIPOTENCE 
and of our need for, and depen- 
dence on Him. At this time I would 
like to tell you that NO MATTER 
WHAT s+. ITS WITH: GOD. HE 
IS GRACIOUS AND MERCIFUL. 
HIS WAY IS THROUGH LOVE, IN 
WHICH WESALL~ ARE. IT: IS 
TRULY —— A LOVE SUPREME.” 

John Coltrane became one of the 
true masters of the jazz world and 
is heralded today as one of the 
genre’s greatest contributors. Al- 
though his music deserves to be 
played in church settings because 
of its integrity and spiritual beauty, 
it is rare that Christians even know 
of his superlative work, let alone 
own a recording of this brilliant 
and spiritually and emotionally 
moving work. 

Here’s hoping that lovers of 
psalms and prayerful music invite 
Coltrane and his elegant and exalt- 
ing A Love Supreme into the wor- 
ship service with open arms and 
new ears to hear. Hl 


Books 


Ministering 
Angels 


by Susan S. Phillips 


“He [Robert Kincaid] is an elusive 
figure. At times he seems rather 
ordinary. At other times ethereal, 
perhaps ever spectral.”—Robert 
James Waller, The Bridges of Madi- — 
son County, 1992, x-xi. 


“{T]hey had chosen to be with me. 
They explained that they, with 
others, had been my guardian an- 
gels during my life on earth... I 
felt their love. I experienced their 
feelings. And this filled me with 
joy because they loved me so 
much.”—Betty J. Eadie, Embraced 
by the Light, 1992, p. 32. 


It is a challenge to write about 
best-selling books. The challenge is 
especially great with Robert James 
Waller’s The Bridges of Madison 
County (NY: Warner Books, 1992, 
171 pages) now in its 46th printing 
(over four million copies sold!), 
which seems to have touched a 
cord of archetypal strength. The 
other subject of this tandem re- 
view, Betty Eadie’s Embraced by the 
Light (Placerville, CA: Gold Leaf 
Press, 1992, 147 pages) discourages 
review because it is an autobio- 
graphical account of a religious ex- 
perience, which, regardless of 
one’s assessment of its literary and 
theological merit, commands a re- 
spectful approach. 

Both books have hit the top of 
the New York Times best-seller list 
and lingered there. Ironically, the 
book that many mistakenly take to 
be biographical is fiction while the 
one that gets dismissed as the 
product of hallucination is desig- 
nated “non-fiction.” As I’ve lis- 
tened to people discuss the books 


Two Unlikely Best-Sellers May have a Similar Appeal: 
Susan S. Phillips Looks at The Bridges of Madison 
County and Embraced by the Light 


over the past few months, I have 
come to see both books as about 
angels and our longing for them. 

“He noticed all of her,” an- 
nounces the backcover quote on 
Waller’s Bridges. The “he” is Robert 
Kincaid, divorced, solitary, “last 
cowboy” photographer on assign- 
ment to shoot covered bridges for 
an issue of National Geographic. He 
is described as a “star creature” (p. 
83) who changes the “routine of 
hammering sameness” (p. 106) 
lived by Iowa farm wife Francesca 
Johnson, “Frannie” to her husband 
and neighbors. She is a 45-year-old 
mother of two teenagers; he is 50- 
something with a truck named 
Harry and no place other than “the 
road” to call home. They spend 
four days together, then continue 
to love each other for 22 years, si- 
lently and without contact. 

Yes, it’s a poorly written tale of 
an adulterous relationship and an 
embryonic love frozen in time 
without chance of maturing. Yet 
women greet Robert James Waller 
at book signings, crying and telling 
him they each need a Robert Kin- 
caid. Millions of readers seem will- 
ing to overlook the suspicious repe- 
tition of brand-name products, the 
corny mystical/erotic patter, and 
the immoral nature of the charac- 
ters’ relationship. In a publishing 
market filled with romance novels, 
this book touches hearts by using 
language and literary devices to 
suggest the possibility of a personal 
angel. 

Betty J. Eadie’s Embraced by the 
Light is a similarly treasured book. 
Judging from the best-seller lists, 
people are buying it, but, perhaps 


because of the “religious” subject 
matter, one hears and sees little 
about the book. Betty also encoun- 
ters “star creatures,” but they are 
real angels. Though unusually de- 
tailed and theologically explana- 
tory, Eadie tells an after-life story 
like many we have heard. She has 
surgery, is very ill, and dies—for a 
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few earth minutes. Her spirit leaves 
her body and looks down on it. She 
is greeted by her guardian angels 
who “had chosen to be with me” 
through life (p. 32), travels to see 
her family, and then goes through 
a dark tunnel to the light of 
Heaven. 

While Francesca is transported by 
Robert to “Dimension Z” which 
she experiences as “turning for 
home” (p. 103), Betty arrives in a 
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more recognizable place called 
“Heaven” where she meets Jesus. 
When Betty is embraced by Jesus, 
she says, “I’m home. I’m home” (p. 
41). 

Arguably, the ethical and spiri- 
tual situations are markedly differ- 
ent; on an emotional level, how- 
ever, these are stories about two 
women who spend their lives 
quietly caring for others and are 
suddenly amazed by the transport- 
ing love of ministering angels. 
Traveling to Heaven, Betty feels 
that healing take place as she un- 
derstands how much she is loved. 
Francesca senses that Robert's “ad- 
miration was genuine” and she 
“reveled in it, bathed in it, let it 
swirl over her and into the pores of 
her skin like soft oil from the hands 
of some deity somewhere who had 
deserted her years ago and had 
now returned” (p. 92). The love 
they encounter is intimate, new 
and ancient, and it banishes fear. 

Across bridges and through tun- 
nels, Francesca and Betty follow 
personal love that is described in a 
mix of human and ethereal terms. 
The two women long to escape the 
earthly circumstances of their lives, 
but the love that draws them also 
grounds them, enabling them to 
stay with their commitments to 
loved ones. Betty wanted to stay in 
Heaven, but found that “the neces- 
sity of my mission compelled me to 
return” (p. 118). Francesca wanted 
to flee with Robert, yet couldn’t 
turn her back on the husband she 
loved “in a quiet fashion” (p. 151), 
and on her children. 

Upon her return to life and em- 
bodiment, Betty Eadie pines away 
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for Heaven and sinks into a deep 
depression. The nature of her “mis- 
sion” is kept secret, and she is una- 
ble to contact her guardian angels 
though she knows they are with 
her and love her. In time, Betty re- 
sponds to the subtle love she shares 
with her family and is rejoined to 
life, though “my heart never truly 
left the spirit world” (p. 132). 

Francesca’s exile from her love is 
complete. Just as Betty catches 
glimpses of angels over the years, 
Francesca sees Robert’s photo in 
National Geographic and knows he 
loves her still but, day in and day 
out, she cares for her family. There 
is a way in which Francesca’s time 
with Robert gives her a “mission” 
in her life. She writes to her daugh- 
ter and son, “The paradox is this: If 
it hadn’t been for Robert Kincaid, 
I’m not sure I could have stayed on 
the farm all these years. In four 
days, he gave me a lifetime, a uni- 
verse, and made the separate parts 
of me whole” (p. 154). 

The remainder of Francesca’s 
and, seemingly, Betty’s lives are 
lived in responsible engagement in 
the present with the undergirding 
knowledge that the present is en- 
capsulated within a larger love. 
Like many of us, Betty knows she is 
loved and watched over by Jesus 
and will return to him. Francesca 
tells her children about Robert, “I 
could feel him somewhere, always 
he was there” (p. 154). Francesca’s 
angel dies. The only immortality 
their love possesses is in the min- 
gled ashes and a book commis- 
sioned by Francesca’s children (the 
premise of Waller’s book). 

Many long for angels, hope for 
them, believe in them, pray to 
them. Billy Graham told Time mag- 
azine, “I believe we have guardian 
angels. I expect I would have been 
dead long ago without a guardian 
angel” (November 15, 1993, p. 74). 
As with all experiences, an encoun- 
ter with an angel must be exam- 
ined for the fruit it bears. In read- 
ing The Bridges of Madison County 
and Embraced by the Light we are 
compelled to make that examina- 
tion, both in terms of the internal 
story of the book and in our lives as 
impacted by them. i 
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Merton’s 
Courage 


by Brent Short 


The Courage for Truth: 

The Letters of Thomas Merton to 
Writers, 

Selected and edited by Christine 
M. Bochen. 

Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1993. 


The Courage for Truth is the fourth 
volume of a projected five-volume 
set of the collected correspondence 
of Catholic contemplative and spir- 
itual essayist, Thomas Merton. The 
introduction to this volume, which 
concentrates on letters to fellow 
writers, points out that even 
though Merton was a spiritual 
writer, he wasn’t like many other 
spiritual writers who usually 
wrote in one genre. The introduc- 
tion also emphasizes that the 
search for truth is the writer’s spe- 
cial gift—rooted in true freedom. 
The fact that Merton’s freedom 
was constantly being scrutinized 
and challenged by the hierarchy of 
the Catholic church has been well 
established by the time we get to 
this fourth volume. The real nug- 
gets in these letters are Merton’s 
own prescriptions for exploring 
the inner freedom that flourished 
despite the church’s constant ob- 
jections to his writing. The impact 
of Merton’s writing can still be felt 
25 years after his death in 1968. 
Perhaps the objections helped 
him focus that much more on 
working out a precious sense of 
freedom through his writing. Even 
in his writing, however, he came 
up against a sense of alienation 
that was usually expressed in the 
first person: even though it’s most 


likely a universal problem for writ- 
ers. Early on in his correspondence 
with Catholic philosopher and the- . 
ologian Jacques Maritain, he al- 
ludes to the tediousness behind his 
own writing, “But really, as Sertil- 
langes says, the life of a writer can 
be very grueling, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the severest pen- 
ances I have experienced here as a 
Cistercian have all had to do with 
trying to get ideas down on paper.” 
Merton’s own contentment with 
the monastic life, and in particular 
as a hermit, took on a more transi- 
tory shading as he grew to under- 
stand the paradoxical nature of his 
vocation as a writer and a relig- 
ious—as he grew to understand the 
paradoxical nature of his own exis- 
tence: 
Everything is alien to me and I am 
alien to everything, even contempla- 
tion, even writing. I have no longer 
a profession, although there is no 
getting away from the fact that in 
the end I have come out as a 
“writer,” if categories count for any- 
thing. 


Concern to protect what is human 
runs through Merton’s letters, a 
concern he shares with writers 
around the world. Besides corre- 
spondence with Russian writer 
Boris Pasternak, English writer 
Evelyn Waugh, Polish poet/writer 
Czeslaw Milosz, and Southern U.S. 
novelist Walker Percy, The Courage 
for Truth contains a good deal of ex- 
change with Latin American poets 
and writers. North America, and 
his opposition to the North Ameri- 
can mindset, become the promi- 


nent subjects Merton tends to come 
back to in an effort to establish a 
deeper solidarity and rapport with 
the Latin Americans. 

Merton felt quite an attraction to- 
ward Latin American poetry and 
discusses the reasons why on sev- 
eral occasions. He felt, on the 
whole, that the North American 
poets were empty and bitter. “They 
are either esoterically stuffy and ac- 
ademic, or else they are in some 
special way beat and confused and 
self-pitying, or else tamely mes- 
sianic in some other special way .. . 
I don’t find myself able to pay 
much attention. What comes from 
Mexico, Central America, South 
America is something to which I 
can immediately respond. It seems 
to be a) real and b) civilized.” 

In a letter to Ludovico Silva, a 
Venezuelan poet, he goes on to 
characterize the academic theology 
of the day in much the same way. 
Academic theology, according to 
Merton tends to reduce thoughts 
about God to thoughts about an ob- 
ject. He cautions Silva, advising 
him to steer away from a semantic 
trap that he felt was characterized 
by “endless definition, endless ver- 
balizing,” because “words have be- 
come gods.” Firmly placed on the 
other side of these words is a sub- 
ject, not an object, which made “di- 
rect personal confrontation” the 
first step in theology, not abstract 
dogma. 

The Courage for Truth includes a 
major exchange with Ernesto Card- 
enal, a Nicaraguan priest who was 
once a member of Gethsemani, 
then founder of a lay monastic 
community Solentiname, and who 
eventually became Minister of Cul- 
ture for the Sandinistas. Cardenal 
perhaps represented much of the 
hope Merton harbored for Latin 
America, a region which he was at 
least familiar with through his visit 
to Cuba as a young man, described 
in The Secular Journal of Thomas Mer- 
ton. Part of their correspondence 
concerned a possible move by Mer- 
ton to Nicaragua to live at Solenti- 
name to escape what Merton came 
to feel was “big-institution monas- 
ticism.” 

Having served as Cardenal’s 


novice master, Merton continued to 
encourage and reassure Cardenal 
in his attempt to live out his monas- 
tic vocation in a rather unorthodox 
but adventurous experiment at So- 
lentiname. Merton was very inter- 
ested in Cardenal’s eschatological 
interpretation of the situation in 
Latin America, which was often 
conveyed through Cardenal’s 
poetry. 

Merton’s hope for the whole re- 


The impact of 
Merton's writing 
can still be felt 


25 years after 
his death in 1968. 


gion was tempered, however, after 
receiving a letter from a_ third 
party familiar with the state of af- 
fairs in Cuba. He not only relays 
his disappointment to Cardenal, 
but also leaves him with a sense of 
the enormity of the problems of 
the region and the responsibilities 
for addressing them as he saw 
them. 
He told me also, guardedly, that 
things were not as good as they 
were painted in Cuba and indicated 
that it is really a Stalinist absolutism 
they have there. This is a very great 
shame. It can be said that the future 
of the world depends in large meas- 
ure upon the quality of the social re- 
form, let us say revolution, that is 
effected in Latin America. It is the 
weakness of very poor and under- 
developed countries to have to 
swing into a rigid absolutism domi- 
nated by force in order to maintain 
a certain stability in social change, 
and this defeats itself. Everything 
depends on education and leader- 
ship, and on the capacity of the in- 
tellectuals for creative and indepen- 
dent development, and the great 
danger is that men will be lacking 
who can measure up to the great- 
ness of the task. I certainly hope 
and pray that the Church may be 
able to provide an impetus for crea- 
tive thinking, but the task is gigan- 
tic. 


Merton’s fear of somehow being 


perceived as a “popularizer” of Ca- 
tholicism, peace movements, and 
mysticism comes through on occa- 
sion in his letters. In one sense he 
was a popularizer. No one who has 
read his books, however, or his let- 
ters, could doubt the depth or the 
profundity of his viewpoint. 

By the fourth volume of letters, 
the complaints about being over- 
whelmed by his correspondence 
and work load are familiar. The 
same can be said about his restless- 
ness and frequent run-ins with su- 
periors and censors. It’s amazing, 
however, how much substance the 
reader can still come across, no 
matter where the book is casually 
opened. 

More than likely, Merton will be 
remembered and re-read for his de- 
scriptions of a sense of grounding 
and being which reflected a clarify- 
ing sense of self and anti-self. In a 
letter to James Baldwin, written in 
response to one of Baldwin’s books 
(which described the frustrating 
and denigrating experience of be- 
ing African-American in America), 
Merton reminds us how valuable 
literary exchange—and any real 
human exchange—can be when it 
speaks the truth: “You are careful 
to make explicit the non-Christian 
attitude you take, and I respect this 
because I understand that this is 
necessary for you, and I do not say 
this as an act of tolerant indul- 
gence. It is in some sense necessary 
for me, too, because I am only 
worth so much as a priest, as I am 
able to see what the non-Christian 
sees.” These passages are a delight, 
not only for their seemingly effort- 
less crafting, but also simply for 
their Christian spirit. 

As for this set of letters, the first 
volume of Merton’s correspon- 
dence, The Hidden Gound of Love 
contains letters on religious experi- 
ence and social concern, the second 
volume, The Road of Joy (‘89) con- 
tains correspondence with relatives 
and special friends. The third vol- 
ume, The School of Charity (‘90) 
presents letters on religious life 
and renewal, and a concluding fifth 

volume is to be edited by the 
General Editor, William H. Shan- 
non. @ 
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Jubal 


re oetry as Communion 


by Pedro Araya 


Insight is the child of silence. 
No matter if we make no tumult: 
We must calmly shed all noise 
In the name of the new leaves. 

Y. Yevtushenko, “Autumn” 


| Papa said Rimbaud, intends 
to change life. It does not in- 
tend to beautify it, as some aes- 
thetes and literati think, nor make it 
more just and good, as the moral- 
ists dream. Through the word, 
through the expression of their ex- 
perience: poets endeavor to make 
the world sacred; with the word 
they consecrate the experience; the 
relations between humanity and 
the world, between man _ and 
woman, between themselves and 
their own consciences. They do 
not pretend to embellish, sanctify 
or idealize what they touch, but 
turn it sacred. 

Through the poet’s mouth, writes 
Octavio Paz, is spoken—spoken, 
not written—the other voice. The 
voice of tragedy and of the clown, 
the voice of the solitary melancholy 
and that of celebration. It is laugh- 
ter and sigh, the voice of the lovers’ 
first embrace and that of Hamlet 
facing the skull, the voice of silence 
and that of the hosts, mad wisdom 
and sapient madness. To hear the 
poet’s voice is to hear time itself, 
time that passes by and that, never- 
theless, comes back charged with a 
few crystalline syllables. 

Every reflection on poetry should 
begin, or end, with this question: 
who and how many are those who 
read books of poems? Confronted 
by a similar question, the Spanish 
poct Juan Ramén Jiménez an- 
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make the world 
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the experience. 


swered with the dedication of one 
of his books: To the immense minor- 
ity. The reading of a poem con- 
nects the reader with a transper- 
sonal zone and, in the right sense 
of the word, immense. That con- 
tact is, almost always, brief. 

But the question comes to mind: 
is the scant number of copies 
really due to the poets’ decision— 
by the distance of their words and 
images—or is it the result of the 
public’s indifference? To both I 
would say. From its beginnings, 
poetry has had an ambiguous rela- 
tion with modernity. Poetry 
scorned and frequently mocked 
the traditional values, both moral 
and aesthetic; it undermined lan- 
guage; transformed the signs and 
their significance; invented worlds 
populated by verbal monsters (fas- 
cinating to some) and ponds of de- 
ceitful transparency whcre the 
conscience would sink. The indif- 
ference of the audience was the re- 
action of a social class, the bour- 


geoisie, that incarnated that same 
modernity at one time desired and 
detested by the poets. The poetic 
word has been _ simultaneously 
prophecy, anathema, and elegy of 
modernity and its revolutions. 
Poetry is found in all civiliza- 
tions, from the poem of Gilgamesh, 
probable source of our epic tradi- 
tion, to the Cid. In other cultures, 
poetry was not only intimately as- 
sociated with religion and mythol- 
ogy, but also with the other arts. 
We know, for example, that the Az- 
tecs recited, sang, and, what is 
most notable, danced their poems. 
The influence of poetry was pro- 
found in many other dominions, 
mainly in that of intimate life: eroti- 
cism, friendship, pleasure, piety be- 
fore the gods or the neighbor in 
grief, solitude, the bitter pleasures 
of despair, the fragile kingdoms of 
the memory. Poets helped us to 
name our passions and, in this 
way, to know more about our- 
selves: envy, sensuality, cruelty, 


UuUTeaTyY Trepuew 


rercy, hypocrisy and, in the end, 
ll of our complexities. 

In present circumstances, it may 
eem ludicrous to refer to the ex- 
‘avagant claims of poetry. Never 
as the pressure of “events” been 
0 suffocating. In proportion to the 
yranny of “what to do 
ext’’”’poetic activity becomes more 
ecret, isolated, and rare. Yester- 
lay, to write a poem or to fall in 
ove were subversive activities, 
ompromising the social order by 
xposing its double character. John 
Jonne writes To His Mistress Desir- 
ng to Travel with Him as His Page: 


Dissemble nothing, not a boy, nor 
change 

The body’s habit, nor mind’s; be not 
strange 

To thyself only; all spy in thy face 

A blushing womanly discovering 
grace. : 


Dante uncovers the words of his 
nferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso, and his 
7ita Nuova. Today the very notion 
f order has fallen apart. Reality 
ias become a heterogeneous collec- 
ion of things homogenized by op- 
ression, propaganda, forces, 
nasses, resistances, visions and im- 
ges, experiences, merchandise 
alue: food for our contemporary 
ociety. In these circumstances, 
etic creation goes into hiding. 

But poetry constantly rediscov- 
rs its ancient subversive powers 
> challenge us. With words com- 
1g out from silence and returning 
) it, poetry must leap into the un- 
nown, or it is nothing. In that act 
ye are swept away to that zone 
yhere the world is stripped bare 
nd shows its true colors. 

Disparity between the reception 
f the books of poems and their fol- 
ywing fortune demands a com- 
1entary. The transit from hostility, 
r indifference, to comprehension 
as never been instantaneous and 
squires time. In this case, time 
1eans culture, in the primal sense 
f the term: the reader must culti- 
ate himself. That cultivation, as 
verything, is productive: it im- 
lies changes and transformations. 
very new poetic opus defies the 
ymprehension and the taste of the 
ublic. This phenomenon is re- 


peated in every epoch and in all so- 
cieties. 

Poetry, to some, seems to be 
slowly reaching the oblivion’s 
womb. But I must believe that 
poetry is not agonizing. It may be 
that this present time is that of a 
metamorphosis of the modern age. 
It is not poetry’s health that dis- 
turbs me, but its situation in the so- 
ciety that we live in. In its begin- 
nings poetry was oral: a shaft that 
ascends and is made of verses, that 
is, of rhythmic verbal units that ap- 
pear and disappear, one after the 
other, in an invisible chamber of 
air. It is time in its present form. 
Poetry is made out of the very sub- 
stance of history and society: lan- 
guage, words, and silence. Later, it 
rested itself on writing; since then 
it has served itself of the written 
sign and of the spoken word. Mal- 
larmé’s dictum, that poems are 
made not of ideas but of words, cuts 
deep. 

Gos contradict each other, 

cancel each other in a torrent 
that forms no panorama of the 
world. Among all the sounds there 
is one that is particularly important 
for us: the spoken word. “Pos- 
sessed of speech, possessed by it, 
the word having chosen the gross- 
ness and infirmity of man’s condi- 
tion for its own compelling life, the 
human person has broken free 
from the great silence of matter” 
wrote George Steiner. 

It is the poet’s medium. It ushers 
us into another dimension: rela- 
tionships with other living beings, 
persons. Speech is primarily pres- 
ence. It is something alive, it exists 
now. It is something immediate 
and can never be manipulated. Ei- 
ther it exists or it doesn’t. But this 
breaking free, “the human voice 
harvesting echo where there was 
nothing but silence before is both 
miracle and outrage, sacrament 
and blasphemy” (in the words of 
Steiner), this word is uncertain: 
what is not said also plays a role. It 
never belongs to the order of evi- 
dent things. It is a continuous 
movement between hiding and re- 
vealing, the same gesture that the 
poet will follow: hiding and break- 
ing forth, silence and song, solitude 


and communion. But the blessed 
uncertainty of the human voice is 
the source of all its richness. I have 
the possibility to discover the other 
who is like me, and at the same 
time different. 

When Adam sees Eve he breaks 
into speech; he speaks because of 
her and for her: flesh of her flesh, 
bone of her bone and yet different, 
new. Somebody is to be discov- 
ered, beautifully uncertain, real, 
and mysterious. The Word ushers 
us into time, making us live with 
endless misunderstandings, inter- 
pretations, and overtones. The un- 
certainty of meaning and the ambi- 
guity of language inspire creativity. 
It is a matter of poetics, which must 
be constantly rewoven, almost giv- 
ing birth to the relationship over 
and over again: a relationship with 
the other person as complex and 
hidden as me; ambiguous, never 
clear. New life is brought into the 
relationship and suddenly all be- 
comes a rich, complex panorama. 

The poetic word contains para- 
dox within it. Poetry continually 
brings the uncertainty of ambiguity 
to our attention, along with double 
meanings, manifold  interpreta- 
tions, false bottoms, and multiple 
facets. 

The word is always paradoxical 
because it corresponds directly to 
our ambiguity as persons. Steiner 
writes: “To speak, to assume the 
privileged singularity and solitude 
of man in the silence of creation, is 
dangerous. To speak with the ut- 
most strength of the word, which is 
the poet’s, supremely so.” It is in 
our poets that this ambiguity is 
mostly pronounced. It is they who 
guard and multiply the vital force 
of speech. In them the old words 
are kept resonant, and the new are 
lifted to the common light out of 
the active dark of individual con- 
sciousness. Their song is builder of 
cities; in some sense, their voice— 
as the other voices—is necessary to 
the building of the community. 


Pedro Araya isa writer living in Chile. 
This article is an edited version of a longer 
essay that he wrote while studying at the 
Institute for Contemporary Christianity in 
London. 
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Faith in Action 


A (onversation with 
Educator (ynthia Harris 


by 
Josh Horner 


It could have been a better day. 

It was a November Tuesday 
and I was running late as I raced 
toward the district office of the 
Oakland Public Schools. I was to 
interview Dr. Cynthia Harris, the 
school district’s liaison to parents 
and the business community. 
Driving up to the district building 
I realized I would, on some level, 
soon see Dr. Harris’s "faith in ac- 
tion” as she responded to my un- 
timely arrival. 

I already was uneasy about this 
interview because it fell on the 
day in which Californians were 
passing a voting verdict on the 
public schools. If it had passed, 
Proposition 174 would have of- 
fered parents a $2,600 voucher for 
use in private schools. That the 
voucher initiative was taken seri- 
ously reflects the frustration 
among many Californians with 
their public schools. The schools 
of Oakland are among the most 
troubled in the “Golden State.” 

Arriving at the door of her of- 
fice, I find Dr. Harris busy on the 
telephone. Without a pause she 
smiles and waves me toward her 
desk. Before she has spoken a 
word I realize that this tall, good- 
natured, African-American wo- 
man is going to be quite gracious 
to this harried, bewildered white 
guy. We spend 15 minutes listen- 
ing to all the voice mail messages 
she received that afternoon (in- 
cluding a breathless one from me) 
and Dr. Harris offers me a variety 
of flyers promoting events that 
she is coordinating. Even at this 
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late hour she seems upbeat and ir- 
repressibly optimistic. We talk. 

Dr. Harris, who I quickly learn 
would rather be referred to as Cyn- 
thia, is responsible for a number of 
special programs within the school 
district. Two of the most promi- 
nent, and about which she feels 
most passionate, are the Church/ 
School Partnerships and the MU- 
SIC FEST. Through the Partner- 
ships program local schools and 
churches come together to provide 
services to students. Some church 
congregations have created men- 
toring programs for students, 
while others simply permit the use 
of their facilities by the schools. 
Because no direct religious train- 


ing occurs, the separation of church 
and state is maintained. “The 
Church/School Partnerships are an 
opportunity for churches to show 
that they care about the commu- 
nity,” Cynthia said. “If we could 
see our neighborhoods as caring 
communities I believe we would 
see less crime on the street and 
more of a healing community.” 

With MUSIC FEST Cynthia is ful- 
filling her dream of encouraging 
the self-esteem of young people 
through music. In 1992 Wally 
Amos, of Famous Amos cookies, 
played host to the evening festival 
of music and talent drawn from the 
Oakland schools and community. 
The theme of MUSIC FEST ’94 is 


“Healing the Bay Area,” Michael 
Morgan will be the evening emcee, 
and further plans for the May event 
are still in the making. Cynthia 
said, “Healing the Bay Area’ 
means that there needs to be a heal- 
ing of attitudes and how people 
think. In order to become whole 
we need to acknowledge that 
something is wrong and needs to 
be made right. That something may, 
for you, be growing up in a violent 
environment, a poorly functioning 
family, negative attitudes toward 
people of other races, or something 
else. Our answer is really to love 
and even in my own life I keep 
finding that I don’t offer love like I 
thought I did. We need to work on 
that.” 

Cynthia told me that as a child 
her family attended a Church of 
God in Christ church, where her 
father headed the board of trustees. 
Her mother was a missionary and 
Cynthia said, “Growing up in the 
church, and with my mother, I was 
encouraged to care about people, 
and that has been a part of my 
whole life.” 

The Harris Sisters, a music group 
formed by young Cynthia and her 
three sisters, enhanced her love for 
music, gave her a taste of the spot- 
light, and laid the foundation for 
dreams like MUSIC FEST (which 
operates independently but in part- 
nership with the Oakland school 
system.) 

Music and the church also laid the 
foundation for leadership. “I be- 
came a choir director, then a dis- 
trict choir director, always taught 
Sunday School, and became one of 
the youngest chair ladies (or youth 
leaders) in our denomination,” 
Cynthia said. She later worked on 
a national level with the Church of 
God in Christ while completing her 
education. 

In 1971 Cynthia began teaching 
in Oakland and has only briefly left 
the district since that time. She be- 
came, in 1980, one of the youngest 
principals ever in the Oakland dis- 
trict, charged with guiding Peralta 
Elementary School. In 1986 she 
continued in an administrative role 
coordinating the Mentor Teacher 
Program for the district office. Af- 


ter briefly working as coordinator 
of district teacher recruitment ef- 
forts, her current position became 
available just over a year ago. “I 
put in an enormous amount of 
time because I love my work and it 
is fulfilling in very many ways,” 
Cynthia said. “My ministry and 
my work are all tied in together.” 

In response to a question about 
Proposition 174, Cynthia says, 
“Something needs to happen. 
What I do is pray for this school 
district. I am always trying to find 
positive ways to support youth 
who are hurting and in pain. Good 
things can happen when we are 
open to building supportive net- 
works together. If we will really 
listen to what the community has 
to say and what the community 
needs, we can play a role in feeling 
the pain and bringing the joy. So 
as the Clark sisters say, ‘that’s how 
I bring it home.’ Parent and com- 
munity involvement in our schools 
is important for creating relation- 
ships and environments where 
everyone can win.” 

Somewhat suddenly Cynthia re- 
flects that perhaps amid all these 
opportunities for leadership her 
personal life has suffered. “I have 
been close to men in my life and 
every time I would get a promo- 
tion it appears that they would dis- 
appear,” she said. “It has been 
hard to be powerful and visible 
and to find love personally too.” 
When we spoke, she told me that 
her boyfriend had recently moved 
to the East coast, so she was “really 
trying to trust God in that area.” 

When Cynthia reflects on her life 
she does so with some content- 
ment. “I have had a good life,” she 
says. “It’s a life of miracles and 
possibilities. A life of changes and 
growth. I think God prepares us 
to do the work we do for the time 
that we do it. In many ways God 
has been gracious to me. God’s 
timing is always perfect and that 
has been my major testimony.” 


Josh Horner has formerly worked with Ev- 
angelicals for Social Action on campus 
outreach. He is currently a ounselor at 
Merritt College, Oakland. 
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(Story continued) 


to explain to them that Leonardo 
and Raphael and Michelangelo 
were real artists who lived and 
painted and sculpted hundreds of 
years ago. My grandsons find it dif- 
ficult to understand that they 
weren't turtles. At least they are 
learning about great artists as well 
as turtles. 

Bloom points out that these art- 
ists expected their viewers to recog- 
nize their subjects, to know the sto- 
ries, and to have been influenced 
by them intellectually and spiritu- 
ally. When such potent recognition 
no longer exists, Bloom says, “the 
voice of civilization has been 
stilled. It is meaning itself that van- 
ishes beyond the dissolving hori- 
zon.” 

Meaning that vanishes? 

Truth that vanishes? 

And can the two be separated? 

And how do we come to mean- 
ing and truth except through story? 

The story of Abraham and Sarah, 
of Gideon, of Miriam, of David and 
Abigail, and finally, the story of Je- 
sus of Nazareth—these affirm and 
reaffirm meaning for us. 

Story helps us with the questions 
that have no answers. I wish the 
Church (of all denominations) 
would be brave enough to ac- 
knowledge that there are questions 
which, during our mortal lives, are 
not going to be answered. There 
are no answers to the wonder of 
Creation, the marvel of the Incarna- 
tion, the glory of the Resurrection. 
Too many answers lead _ to 
smug self-righteousness and—even 
worse—to human beings, rather 
than to God, deciding who is and 
who is not loved by the Maker. 
Can’t we trust God? The storyteller 
is a storyteller because the story- 
teller cares about truth, searching 
for truth, expressing truth, sharing 
truth. 


Madeleine L’Engle is the author of A 
Wrinkle in Time, Walking on Water, and 
many other books and articles. 


Excerpted from The Rock that is Higher 
by Madeleine L’Engle © Crosswicks, 
1993. Used by permission of Harold 
Shaw Publishers, Wheaton, I]. 
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(Shaw continued) 


ment of Communion, the bread 
and the wine, the body and the 
blood of Christ. 

For me this is the high point of 
any week, as if my sense of God’s 
presence there rises to a peak that 
sometimes is almost too strong and 
too poignant to describe. If I miss 
Communion for a week I feel spiri- 
tually impoverished, undernour- 
ished. I think it’s probably a hang- 
over from the Brethren where we 
ate and drank at the Lord’s Table 
every week, and that was central to 
our worship. 

The Episcopal church does pro- 
vide a lot of sign and symbol— 
even incense, which many Protes- 
tants might find excessively eccle- 
siastical, but which is to me such a 
wonderful picture of our prayers 
rising. We can see the smoke from 
the incense rising like prayer. Even 
genuflection, bowing, toward the 
cross, is an acknowledgment of our 
relationship with God, that we are 
honoring him and wanting to obey 
and serve him. 

These practices can become auto- 
matic, they can lose their meaning 
if they are not done thoughtfully, 
so for me there is a need for inten- 
tionality in a eucharistic service. 
We have to mean what we’re say- 
ing. We don’t let the words just 
skim over the tops of our mind; we 
let them sink in and motivate and 
deepen our understanding of God. 

I could also say some negative 
things about the Episcopal church 
bute... 


Radix: But you were in an evangel- 
ical Episcopal church? 


Shaw: Yes, when I was in Illinois. 
The church where I am now has an 
evangelical rector, but many in the 
congregation are typical Californi- 
ans: they don’t know who they are 
or where they’re going. They’re 
seekers, but there’s not a lot of 
commitment or understanding of 
Scripture’s authority. So, the atti- 
tude often is: “It’s an interesting 
book, the Bible, full of fascinating 
myths, and we pick and choose 
what we bélieve.” I feel the need 
for strong evangelical Christians to 


be in that church and among its lay 
leadership to give a sense of God’s 
presence and purpose. 


Radix: How do you like living in 
California? 


Shaw: Well, it was a major adjust- 
ment to move out here after living 
in the Midwest for over 40 years, 
raising my family and running our 
business there, and enjoying the 
wide circle of friends we had in Illi- 
nois, then moving to California, 
where I literally didn’t know many 
people at all. I knew you and Walt 
and Ginny Hearn over here in 
Berkeley—but I didn’t know any- 
body except my husband on the 
Peninsula. It was like starting life. 
over. Aside from just the ordinary 
things like getting a driver’s license 
and finding a dentist, you’ve got to 
build a whole new base of friend- 
ship and association. It was alien at 
first, but I feel grounded and 
rooted here now. 


Radix: Has that change in sense of 
place affected your poetry? 


Shaw: No. I think poetry has been 
my avenue of gratification and sat- 
isfaction, because the imagination 
isn’t limited geographically. Be- 
cause I was moving around a good 
deal, traveling, and speaking, I 
wasn’t limited by being based in 
California. I think the last three 
years have probably been the most 
fruitful of my life in terms of my 
poetry. 


Radix: I was wondering what 
poets you return to most frequently 
just to read for yourself, and has 
that list changed over the years? 


Shaw: There are some wonderful 
new, younger poets being pub- 
lished these days: Andrew Hud- 
gens is a poet with a strong evan- 
gelical background who was 
runner-up, I think, for the Pulitzer 
a couple of years ago, for his book 
of poems called Saints and Strang- 
ers. His new poetry came out last 
year in The Never-Ending. His 
poems are incredibly strong and 
full. 


I’m encouraged that poets 
like Linda Pastan are being 
published. She is Jewish, 
and her poetry is full of Bib- 
lical allusions. That’s not 
the ground on which I test a 
poem’s worth, of course, 
but it’s encouraging to me 
to see poetry that includes 
scriptural allusions and is 
still being accepted in the 
general poetry market as 
being superb work. Her 
most recent book is Heroes 
in Disguise. 

Paul Mariani, a poet I’ve 
just begun to know in this 
past year, at the University 
of Massachusetts, is a Cath- 
olic, and a wonderful poet. 
And David Craig, another 
Catholic. Bob Siegel. Jack 
Leax. It’s so encouraging to 
me to see the commitment 
and passion of _ these 
younger poets to the central 
vision of a Christocentric 
world. They are writing 
poetry that is respected and 
honored in secular circles. 


Radix: Which of your 
books has gotten the strong- 
2st response from readers? 


Shaw: I think God in the 
Dark, the prose book. Be- 
cause it was not written for 
publication, it is very hon- 
ost. In it I ask all the big 
questions that anybody, 
any thinking person, has to 
ask sooner or later about 
Sod: Is God real? Is God 
personal? Does he care 
about me? Does my life 
have any meaning? What 
about death: how is God 
nvolved? Many Christians ~ 
are afraid to voice these existential 
juestions, because if they raise 
questions like that in their own 
ongregations, they are immedi- 
ately disqualified as “doubters.” 
3ut I think of Thomas, the doubt- 
ng apostle, to whom Jesus spoke 
0 personally. 

I think that people who read God 
n the Dark have this sense that it’s 
JK to ask these questions, and that 
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God isn’t threatened by our ques- 
tioning. Madeleine L’Engle put it 
well when she said, “Anybody 
who has never had an attack of ag- 
nosticism isn’t thinking very 
deeply.” Because they have these 
questions, and they don’t feel free 
to ask for answers, people who 
have gone through a bereavement 
feel very much alone. I’ve had 
hundreds of letters from people 


like that. It’s not that I give a lot of 
answers in the book, but for me the 
life of faith is believing in God even 
though life seems paradoxical, 
though we don’t have all the an- 
swers, and being committed to him, 
being committed to living for him, 
and being open to whatever he 
brings into our lives. It’s the hard 
places that bring the best, the most, 
the truest growth. 
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Set A 


1. The Fall of Secular Idols: Sig- 
mund Freud and the Christian Com- 
munity by Margaret Alter, Whatever 
Happened to Karl Marx? by David 
Gill, Raising Doubts About Darwin: 
an interview with Phillip Johnson 


2. The Resiliency of Faith: 

The Church in China by David Ade- 
ney, Fundamentalisms Observed (a 
panel discussion),The Church in 
Russia by Thomas Oden 


3. Mixed Media: Interview with 
musician T Bone Burnett, The 
Poetry of C. S. Lewis by Luci Shaw, 
Painter Howard Finster by D.L. Tay- 
lor, The Men’s Movement by Mary 
Stewart Van Leeuwen 


4. Evangelism: Interview with 
Rebecca Manley Pippert, Cross- 
Cultural Evangelism by Rich Weber, 
Interview with William Pannell, 
Recent Biographies of Jesus by Joel 
Green 


You can also request single copies of issues with inter- 
views with these people: Frederick Buechner, Bruce Cock- 
burn, Mark Hatfield, Garrison Keillor, Madeleine L’Engle, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, Eugene Peterson, John Stott, Noel 
Paul Stookey, and Walter Wangerin. (Indicate below.) 


Set B 


1) Looking Ahead: (As We Enter 
the ’90s): The Future of the Planet by 
Walt Hearn, The Future of the Nation 
by Os Guinness, The Future of the 
Family by Mary Stewart Van Leeu- 
wen 


2) Working for Peace: Inside the 
System by Jack Swearengen, Outside 
the System by Elizabeth McAlister, 
The Christian and World Politics by 
Glenn Tinder, Can There Be a Just 
War? by John Howard Yoder 


3) Caring Practices: The Crisis of 
Care by Susan S. Phillips, The Power 
of Our Stories by Patricia Benner, A 
Physician's Perspective by David J. 
Anderson, Personal and Social Health 
by Robert N. Bellah 


4) Drama Issue: Interview with 
Jeannette Clift George, Reclaiming 
Cultural Festivals by Paul Heinrich, 
Interview with Walter Wangerin 


Set C 


1) Health: Interview with C. Ever- 
ett Koop, Dialogue on Medical Eth- 
ics, Preserving Caring Practices by 
Patricia Benner, Dance as an Expres- 
sion of Faith by Susan Fetcho 


2) Time and Money: Interview 
with Tony Campolo, Creating a 
Rhythmic Life by Earl Palmer, Inter- 
view with Gary Ginter, Personal 
Budgets by Nina Lau-Branson and 
Mark Lau Branson 


3) Poetry Issue: Interview with 
Wendell Berry, Intersections of Faith 
and Art by Luci Shaw, The Poetry of 
David Jones by Steve Scott 


4) The Media: Interview with 
Jacques Ellul, Truth and the News by 
Greg Spencer, Myth and the Power of 
Joseph Campbell by Douglas Groo- 
thuis 
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Meditation 


On Poetry 


by G.K. Chesterton 


“Poetry is sane because it floats easily in an infinite sea; reason seeks to cross 
the infinite sea, and so make it finite. The result is mental exhaustion.” 


imagination, is dangerous to one’s mental balance. Poets are commonly spoken 
of as psychologically unreliable; and generally there is a vague association be- 
tween wreathing laurels in your hair and sticking straws in it. 

Facts and history contradict this view. Most of the very great poets have been not only 
sane, but extremely business-like; and if Shakespeare ever really held horses, it was be- 
cause he was much the safest man to hold them. Imagination does not breed insanity. 

What does breed insanity is reason. Poets do not go mad; but chess-players do. Mathe- 
maticians go mad, and cashiers; but creative artists very seldom. I am not, as will be 
seen, in any sense attacking logic: I say only that this danger lies in logic, not in imagina- 
tion. 

It is worthy of remark that when a poet really was morbid it was commonly because 
he had some weak spot of rationality on his brain. Poe, for instance, really was morbid; 
not because he was poetical, but because he was specially analytical. Even chess was too 
poetical for him; he disliked chess because it was full of knights and castles, like a poem. 
He preferred the black discs of draughts, because they were more like the mere black 
dots on a diagram. 

Perhaps the strongest case of all is this—only one great English poet went mad: Cow- 
per. And he was driven mad by logic, by the ugly logic of predestination. Poetry was not 
the disease, but the medicine; poetry kept him partly in health. He could sometimes for- 
get the red and thirsty hell to which his hideous necessitarianism dragged him. He was 
damned by John Calvin; he was almost saved by John Gilpin. 

Everywhere we see that human beings do not go mad by dreaming. Critics are much 
madder than poets. Homer is complete and calm enough; it is his critics who tear him 
into extravagant tatters. Shakespeare is quite himself; it is only some of his critics who 
have discovered that he was somebody else. And though St. John the Evangelist saw 
many strange monsters in his vision, he saw no creature so wild as some of his own 
commentators. 

The general fact is simple. Poetry is sane because it floats easily in an infinite sea; rea- 
son seeks to cross the infinite sea, and so make it finite. The result is mental exhaustion. 
To accept everything is an exercise, to understand everything a strain. The poet desires 
only exaltation and expansion, a world to stretch himself in. The poet asks only to get 
his head into the heavens. It is the logician who seeks to get heavens into his head. And 
it is his head that splits. 


NW] here is a notion adrift everywhere that imagination, especially mystical 


Adapted from Orthodoxy by G. K. Chesterton 
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alize that we are called to be a people set apart from the world system 


In the questions we raise and the issues we face, we re ev 
uth, our hope for living. 


because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of tr 
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Meditation 


The Testament 


I watch the ripples writing in the sand 
between the water and the rocky bank, 
wherever there’s a margin blank— 
miles of scribbled secret history 
rewritten and erased continually 
but in a script I cannot understand— 
minuscule characters and runes immense, 
scraps of kanji, lines of arabic 
all overwritten, tangled beyond sense— 
the message of a mind gone lunatic— 
or rather, the primordial pictogram, 
ancestor of all language that can be, 
forgot by men, remembered by the sea. 
Ponder this multiform I am, 
this fixed intent of an eternal mind 
teaching its holy lore relentlessly, 


though to the deaf and blind. 


—William R. Mitchell 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix poetry contest) 
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All the Trees Will Clap Their Hands 


by 
Loren Wilkinson 


Early one Monday morning last 
September my wife Mary Ruth, our 
daughter Heidi, and I were arrest- 
ed at the entrance to the Kennedy 
River logging road near Clayoquot 
Sound on Vancouver Island in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Later that morning 
we were charged with criminal 
contempt, and released. Our trial is 
in April. We will be tried for refus- 
ing to obey a court order telling us 
to clear the road so that logging 
crews could go to work. 

By that time of the summer there 
was nothing particularly unusual 
about our action—people had been 
getting arrested at the Clayoquot 
Sound blockade almost every day 
since late spring (a total of over 800 
arrests). What was unusual is that 
we were part of a very small mi- 
nority of those arrested who linked 
their action to their Christian faith. 

In the evangelical sub-culture, to 
be arrested for protesting abortion 
is laudable, if a bit rash (I support 
and admire those who have taken 
that stand). But to be arrested for 
protesting bad forest policy is seen 
by many as making dangerous 
compromises with anarchy, pan- 
theism, and political correctness. 
Why worry about trees? 

So we were something of a be- 
wilderment to both sides: to envi- 
ronmentalists, who are suspicious 
of Christianity because of its dan- 
gerous idea of “dominion,” and to 
evangelical Christians, who are 
suspicious that most environmen- 
talists are really thinly disguised 
pagans. 

There is reason for the suspicion 
on both sides, and our choice to be 
arrested plunged us into a whirl- 
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pool of conflicting spiritual, ideo- 
logical, and political currents. Was 
that choice wise? Was it right? Was 
it Christian? 

I am thankful to Radix for asking 
me to make some sense out of our 
decision on the Clayoquot issue, 
which is the local version of a 
worldwide rethinking of how we 
treat the earth—a rethinking going 
on within evangelical Christianity 
as well. 

But I can’t make sense of my 
own decision to be arrested with- 
out talking also about lots of other 
things: the state of the west-coast 
forests, the way my own life has 
been intertwined with those for- 
ests, and the overarching truths 


LTRS H 


I) 


Peas 


that the earth is the Lord’s, that the 
gospel is good news for the earth, 
and that we have all too often 
turned it into bad news. 

The temperate forests on the 
northwest coast of North America 
sustain more living matter than 
any other ecosystem on the planet: 
on average, an acre of rain forest in 
Oregon, Washington, or British Co- 
lumbia holds twice the tonnage of 
living things as an acre of rain for- 
est in South America. 

That extraordinary treasure of 
living stuff (whether measured in 
cubic meters, or board feet, or tons 
of pulp) is the main reason why 
old-growth forests on the west 
coast are regarded with something 


close to reverence by both environ- 


mentalists and the forest industry. 
To the industry, the old forests 
(available for a minimum stump- 
age fee on public land) yield vastly 
more profit than any tree-farm. To 
some environmentalists, on the oth- 
er hand, an intact forest is a library 
of genetic information holding an- 
swers to questions (including ques- 
tions about forestry) which we 
have not yet learned to ask. To oth- 
ers, the forests are nothing less 
than outdoor icons for a religion of 
Gaia—goddess earth. 

This wealth of the west-coast for- 
est is also one of the reasons why 
more of the rain forest is gone in 
North America than in South 
America. In 1990 in Oregon and 
Washington, only about 13 percent 
remained; on Vancouver Island, 
about 36 percent. Exact figures 
about a project so vast as the defor- 
estation of a corner of the continent 
are impossible to obtain. The future 
of that remaining fraction is the 
cause of one of this region’s biggest 
arguments. 

On one side are the forest compa- 
nies, who say they need access to 
the last forests in order to provide a 
profit for their shareholders (and 
corporate executives, unsaid), and 
the loggers, who say they need the 
forests in order to have a job. On 
the other side are the environmen- 
talists, who argue both for a new 
kind of genuinely sustainable for- 
estry and for leaving a few water- 
sheds undisturbed as examples of 
healthy forest ecosystems (at least 
until we know enough about the 
forest to be able to use it without 
permanent damage). 

Somewhere in the middle are the 
governments (though historically 
they have been much closer to the 
companies), torn between the un- 
deniable dollar value of the forest 
industry and the equally undeni- 
able vote-value of a constituency, 
which with each election seems to 
contain more environmentalists— 
all of them grumbling about log- 
ging in old-growth forests. It is a 
nasty and complicated argument, 
with plenty of studies, statistics, de- 
ceptions, and exaggerations on 
both sides. 


On the whole, Christians have 
stayed out of the fight, a stance that 
amounts to a tacit siding with the 
forest industry, since status quo 
policies are steadily reducing and 
fragmenting the remaining old for- 
ests. But the alternative, to side 
with the environmentalists, is un- 
palatable to most Christians. That 
is because the “environmental 
movement” itself is becoming more 
and more religious: a “deep ecolo- 
gy,” which calls not only for new 
policies, but for spiritual renewal. 


I stood I could travel to the arctic 
circle, and cross (at most) two 
paved roads. Because most of that 
land was forested, I took some 
comfort in the vastness of the re- 
maining Canadian forests. Then, 
slowly, I began to learn about 
B.C.’s forest policy. 

I stumbled on the cornerstone of 
that policy while engaged in my fa- 
vorite form of procrastination, 
studying maps of mountain wilder- 
ness in the University of B.C. map 
library. As I worked up the coast 


As my sense of the splendor, beauty, and wild 


complexity of creation was gradually growing, 


my emerging theological understanding was 


reinforcing in me the idea that it was all bound 


for destruction—fairly soon. 


The preferred spiritualities, howev- 
er, draw on paganism, pantheism, 
shamanism, Buddhism, and god- 
dess worship. So, not surprisingly, 
most Christians would rather keep 
their distance from such a crowd. 

The argument over forestry is 
taking place all up and down the 
northwest coast, but it is most in- 
tense in British Columbia. Because 
western Canadians are, on the 
whole, at least a generation closer 
to the frontier than Americans, 
they have shared the frontier illu- 
sion that resources are unlimited. 

So there’s more at stake here: 
there’s also a need to change atti- 
tudes in less time. 

I grew up in Oregon, did my first 
serious thinking and writing about 
the relationship between Christian- 
ity and creation in Washington, 
and for the past 13 years I have 
lived in British Columbia. When 
we came here in 1981 I was moved 
by the emptiness of the country to 
the north: standing on a beach near 
Regent College (the graduate 
school of Christian studies where I 
teach) I could look at the glaciers of 
the Tantalus range beyond Howe 
Sound and realize that from where 


(via map and _ imagination) I 
crossed mile-deep fjords, great ice- 
caps, valley glaciers, wild rivers— 
and steep slopes and level valleys 
of deep green which I knew to be 
forest. On most of those superb 
maps there was no road or town or 
any boundary marker—except dot- 
ted lines that ran, ina grid, over the 
valleys, the mountains, the glaciers. 
Neatly printed by each was the la- 
bel “Tree Farm License...” anda 
number. 

Thus I learned of the Tree Farm 
License system, which was hastily 
instituted shortly after World War 
II, and which assigns most of the 
productive forest land of British 
Columbia (99 percent of which is 
“crown” or public land) to a partic- 
ular logging company to “man- 
age.” Though it may look and feel 
like wilderness, the ultimate fate of 
most of B.C.’s coastal forest is to be- 
come a tree farm. The price to the 
company is minimal. The total re- 
turn to the public per cubic meter 
of wood cut on crown land in B.C. 
is two cents. By comparison, the re- 
turn to the public in U.S. national 
forests on the B.C. border for the 
same amount of wood is over 
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$10.00. With such vast reserves 
available for so little cost, it is easy 
to see why stewardship has not been 
a high value in B.C. forestry prac- 
tice. 


+ + + 


A little over five years ago we 
moved to a farm on Galiano Island, 
halfway between the city of Van- 
couver and Vancouver Island. Over 
half the island was owned then by 
MacMillan-Bloedel, B.C.’s_ largest 
forest company, the same company 
that had control of many of the 
“Tree Farm Licenses” in the old- 
growth coastal forest. The 800 Gali- 
ano islanders were generally happy 
to have the company as a neighbor. 
The island had already been logged 
at least once. It is a superb place to 
grow trees, the company was 
cutting at a reasonable rate, and 
there are worse things than living 
next to a well-managed tree farm in 
the Gulf Islands. 

But shortly before we moved to 
the island the company drastically 
accelerated the rate of logging, an- 
nouncing its intention to “rejuve- 
nate” its holdings—which meant 
logging it all and starting over. At 
the same time, the company let it 
be known that its real plan for the 
island property was development: 
a resort hotel, golf courses, and 
housing for 6,000 people. The plans 
(then only rumor) were met with 
something like universal horror. 
Wasn't this a logging company? 

The fight that followed was long 
and complicated, and is far from 
finished. Most of the islanders took 
the position that the island ought to 
remain a tree farm and a small ru- 
ral community, rather than be 
turned into a series of golf courses 
and suburbs. They undertook to 
buy the land, hold it in trust, and 
continue to manage it as a produc- 
tive forest. But the company was 
not interested in the idea of com- 
munity purchase or continued for- 
estry. It was clear that their pri- 
mary concern was not good forest- 
ry (or even bad forestry), but to get 
a maximum return on investment. 
They saw the immensely greater 
value of the land as real estate, and 
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saw no good reason to treat the 
land as a tree farm. 

Eventually they abandoned their 
large development plans and 
placed their land, lot by lot, on the 
open market, advertising it as “an 
investment in paradise.” The island 
government countered by passing 
zoning bylaws prohibiting residen- 
tial development on land zoned for 
forestry (as all of the company’s 
Galiano land was). The company 
responded by suing the island gov- 
ernment for restricting their use of 


the land. Pe won the suit; the by- 
laws were overturned. At present, 
although that decision is being ap- 
pealed, all of the forest land has 
been reassessed at residential rates, 
and the forest land is being rapidly 
subdivided. 

The immense irony of the situa- 
tion is this: the company that had, 
over the decades, received the most 
benefit from the privilege of cheap 
stumpage on public lands, was us- 
ing the courts to ensure that its own 
forest land would be removed from 
forest status. I was a board member 
of the conservancy association that 
had tried to negotiate community 
purchase of the land, and like most 
of the islanders, I had spoken in fa- 
vor of the bylaws keeping the land 
in forestry. The utter failure of 
company and courts to see the val- 
ue of a genuinely sustainable fo- 


restry had a lot to do with my ille- 
gal presence on the Kennedy River 
logging road last fall. 

For while the MacMillan-Bloedel 
lawsuit allowing abandonment of 
forestry on their own lands was 
dragging through the courts, on the 
west side of Vancouver Island (and 
in Victoria, B.C.’s capital) another 
long argument was drawing to a 
close. 

The west side of Vancouver Is- 
land faces the open north Pacific, 
and is a beautiful—and largely in- 
accessible—coastline of long white 
beaches, rugged headlands, and is- 
land-dotted bays and inlets. About 
halfway up the island lies one of 
the largest—and most accessible— 
of these networks of sheltered wa-_ 
ter, Clayoquot Sound. Several 
large, heavily forested islands are 
in the Sound, and a broad band of 
forested hills and valleys links the 
Sound with glaciated peaks in the 
center of the island. One by one, 
most such areas on the west coast 
have been logged. Clayoquot 
Sound was the last, large, relatively 
intact area on the coast. A variety 
of claims and protests—some from 
local native groups, some from an 
environmental organization called 
“Friends of Clayoquot Sound”— 
had held up logging in the area. A 
government study promising a fi- 
nal solution had been underway 
for several years. 

In April 1993 that study relased 
its conclusions, which were a de- 
light to the forest industry and a 
shock to everyone else. Although it 
called for preservation of roughly 
half the area, most of what it pre- 
served was rock, bog, or already 
protected. Of the marketable tim- 
ber in the area, more than 80 per- 
cent was slated for logging in the 
next few years. The last hope for a 
substantial coastal forest reserve on 
the island was gone. The logging 
began late that spring. So did the 
blockades—and the arrests. 

And the company that called for 
the court orders to clear the road to 
give it access to the public forests 
was MacMillan-Bloedel, the same 
company that on Galiano Island 
was suing to take its own land— 
long taxed and zoned as forest— 


out of forest production forever. 


+ + + 


By late September the blockade 
on the Kennedy River logging road 
had become as predictable as a 
well-scripted drama. Shortly before 
four a.m. an accordionist started 
playing in the darkness of the Clay- 
oquot “Peace Camp” (he played 
“Roll Out the Barrel, Let’s Have a 
Barrel of Fun”); people awoke in 
various tents. The moon was down 
and it was pitch dark. We dressed, 
groped, and stumbled to cars, 
where we joined a long cavalcade 
to the road entrance. We piled out 
of the cars. Some people started a 
fire to the side and served a break- 
fast of rolls and tea. We massed on 
the road. At about six a.m. a truck 
approached with spotlights and 
two video cameramen; they pro- 
ceeded to film everyone on the 
road. Shortly afterward, someone 
with an amplifier started to read a 
court injunction to clear the road. 
Everyone not planning to get ar- 
rested (most people there had been 
arrested—once) cleared the road, 
leaving 13 of us. Then a group of 
police arrived. With great polite- 
ness they handed us a copy of the 
injunction, asked if we would like 
to walk or be carried to the waiting 
bus. (We walked; some were car- 
ried). 

I can’t separate my presence on 
the road from my own past. 

I grew up ona bend of the South 
Santiam river in Oregon’s Willa- 
mette valley. When my parents 
bought the farm at the end of 
World War II it was a few small 
fields scratched out of big old tim- 
ber: quick-growing cottonwood, 
some huge mossy maple and ash— 
and a central grove of tall Douglas 
fir. The two hundred acres of the 
farm were a small world to a 
young boy, and I grew up in the 
shadow of old trees. The woods 
were full of cow trails; our cattle 
used the forest like a pasture. I 
roamed for hours. I remember once 
finding, with awe, a single trillium, 
like a white emblem of the trinity, 
in the deep shade under the firs. 
Another time I gathered a fistful of 


violets growing in the deep moss 
beneath maples and brought them 
to the house. Neither the fir, the 
maple, the violets, nor the trilliums 
are there any longer. 

It was our job, our vision, our fi- 
nancial necessity, to turn the forest 
into a farm: to reduce the trees to 
salable logs, the land to tillable 
acres. Some of my very earliest 
memories are of following the 
clanking “Cat” down into the 
woods in the dust behind the trail- 
ing chokers—or crouching in shel- 


On the farm, of course, the valua- 
ble trees were the big old ones: 
close-grained Douglas fir, six feet 
through, sixty feet to the first limb: 
money in the bank. But though we 
planted new trees, we weren’t un- 
der any illusion that they would re- 
place the others in our lifetime. In- 
creasingly we logged the quick- 
growing cottonwood for pulp, 
leaving the dwindling grove of old- 
growth fir like money in the bank. 

We felled the last old firs the 
summer before I went to college. 


ter while my father dynamited 
stumps. 

As I grew up, most of my sum- 
mers were spent divided between 
farming (hoeing corn, shoveling 
manure, moving irrigation pipe) 
and logging (trimming, bucking, 
setting chokers, loading). The log- 
ging crew was my father (on the 
Cat), my older brother, who drove 
an ancient truck, and myself. Usu- 
ally the saw would break, or the 
Cat would throw a track, or the 
truck would develop engine trou- 
ble on the way to the log pond in 
Salem. But at times things went 
right, and some of my most satisfy- 
ing memories of physical work 
come from those days. 

On a good day we could get 
three loads off to the mill, loads 
that were sometimes worth as 
much as a hundred dollars each: 
three-hundred dollars a day, back 
when profits from the whole farm 
might not add up to much more 
than a thousand dollars a year. 
Logging meant money to our dirt- 
poor family; it was only on log 
money that we could rise above the 
subsistence level of farming. So I 
still have it in me to look at the tall 
gray cylinder of a Douglas fir 
trunk, guess the board feet, and fig- 
ure its worth. 


When I boarded the Greyhound 
bus for the three-day trip to Whea- 
ton in 1961, all that was left of the 
big fir trees was eight $100 travel- 
er’s checks buried deep in my suit- 
case. 

One summer I worked with my 
cousin (who worked for my uncle), 
surveying logging roads into vari- 
ous national forests in the Oregon 
coast range and the Cascades. It 
too was good work: we were well 
ahead of the logging crews and 
sometimes spent days in deep, fra- 
grant woods, clambering over 
mossy, rotting logs as tall as our- 
selves. Water dripped from deep 
moss and maidenhair ferns; we 
were surrounded by life. It was a 
wonderful summer job. 

At the end of the day we hiked 
easily back out, downhill, along 
the way we had cleared with ma- 
chetes. The stakes we had carried 
on the way in were now driven to 
mark the linear route, and (up the 
slope) the depth of the cut. Some- 
times the fallers had started behind 
us, clearing the right of way. I 
knew the value of good fir, and ap- 
preciatively estimated the footage 
in huge butt logs, still dripping 
pitch. The trees were fragrant in 
their death, the cool shadows gone 
(Continued on page 28) 
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A Survey of Earth-Keepers 


Edward Hicks 


We were delighted with the diversity and depth of the answers we received 
when we asked 10 concerned people: 
1) What do you think is the most pressing ecological problem we are facing today? 
2) How do you think this problem should be addressed? 


Gordon Aeschliman: 

The Problem Is Spiritual 

The most pressing ecological prob- 
lem in the world today is not physi- 
cal. It is spiritual. It’s the notion 
that we can separate environmental 
degradation from human suffering. 
The immense hardship experienced 
by the world’s poorest people, 
those whom Jesus called “the least 
of these,” is due in large part to our 
destruction of the earth. The vic- 
tims of our reckless practices and 
overconsumptive lifestyles are typi- 
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cally female, children, and Third 
World residents. A billion people 
in all. 

We have to view environmental 
apathy with no less disdain than 
we do racism, oppression, and 
cold-hearted disengagement. If the 
church is adequately to address the 
critical environmental concerns of 
the day, it will need to go through 
a conversion process that links car- 
ing for the earth to doing justice 
and loving mercy. Anything less is 
un-Christian. 


Calvin B. DeWitt: 

The Consumption of Land 

The most pressing ecological prob- 
lem we are facing today is the con- 
tinuing consumption of excellent 
agricultural lands and valuable nat- 
ural areas within the continuously 
increasing commuting ranges of 
our villages and cities. 

We have created a vicious cycle 
of suburban and rural housing de- 
velopment that in turn results in in- 
creased traffic and congested high- 
ways. Highway congestion leads to 


highway “improvements” — that 
move traffic faster over greater dis- 
tances and this increasingly puts 
more countryside within commut- 
ing access of urban centers, open- 
ing still more rural lands to land 
conversion. 

Accompanying this explosive ru- 
ral housing-highway improvement 
cycle (H-H Cycle) is increased spec- 
ulative value of rural lands that in 
turn results in increased rural land 
taxes that make it more and more 
difficult for farmers to maintain ec- 
onomically viable farms. Increased 
land taxes result in increased will- 
ingness of farmers to sell their land 
to “developers,” with the result 
that more land is converted. Servic- 
es such as police and fire protection 
and schools need to be provided 
and the increasing tax rates that re- 
sult are multiplied ‘by increasing 
property values. — 

This multiplicative increase in 
taxes ultimately compels farmers 
and other keepers of the land to 
sell. Thus the explosive rural hous- 
ing-highway improvement cycle 
combines with an explosive prop- 
erty tax-farm evacuation spiral (T-E 
Spiral) that virtually guarantees 
consumption of agricultural lands 
and natural areas. 

The H-H Cycle and T-E Spiral 
are augmented by increasing local 
reliance on imported foods and de- 
creasing reliance on locally pro- 
duced foods—the local to distant 
food inversion (L-D_ Inversion). 
This is an inversion of food supply 
that, remarkably, makes food pur- 
chase from distant sources cheaper 
than food from local sources 
through the agency of large inter- 
national and global-food and farm- 
commodity corporations. 

These corporations are assisted 
in their work both locally and na- 
tionally by improved publicly pro- 
vided highways and airports as 
well as low-cost fuels. They are as- 
sisted in Two-Thirds-World food- 
supplying countries by cheap labor 
and low environmental standards. 
They are abetted by a local and glo- 
bal support system (L-G Support). 

Finally, consumption of rural 
lands that result from these pro- 
cesses does not produce the nega- 


tive feedback that might otherwise 
be expected; reduced local food 
availability and higher local food 
prices that otherwise would result 
from consuming rural lands for 
non-agricultural uses are cancelled 
by moderate-cost imported foods. 
Thus, essentially, there is a discon- 
nection of locally needed food from 
the local agricultural land base. 
This is the food supply from land- 
base disconnection (F-L Disconnec- 
tion). 

These five processes, the H-H 
Cycle, T-E Spiral, L-D Inversion, L- 
G Support, and F-L Disconnection, 
conspire (breathe together) to con- 
vert rural lands and natural areas 
into urban uses to the detriment of 
agrarian culture and nature. It is 
done with the assistance of the 
Two-Thirds-World poor as well as 
the assistance of the One-Third- 
World populace through _ their 
complicity in these processes and 
their subsidizing these processes 
through provision of public trans- 
portation facilities and low-cost 
fuels. The result of these processes 
in the United States is the loss of 
one to three million acres of agri- 
cultural land by its conversion to 
urban-related uses annually—out 
of a cropland base of some 400 mil- 
lion acres. 

Compounding this problem has 
been our unwillingness even to de- 
scribe the five processes that are 
consuming us, our land, and our 
agrarian culture, much less deal 
with them. We continuously are 
failing to distinguish between de- 
velopment and growth in the land 
(but make a clear distinction be- 
tween them when dealing with our 
own bodies). We are refusing to see 


what the land and problems of ur- 
banization clearly are telling us. 
The serious issue here is degrada- 
tion and reduction of local agricul- 
tural production and production 
potential, degradation and elimina- 
tion of natural areas and ecosys- 
tems, and degradation of agrarian 
culture and agrarian values. 

At root, the serious issue is the 
continuing failure to see ourselves. 
as truly responsible stewards of 
creation. We have acquiesced in 
giving over this reponsibility to the 
five processes that now control us 
and—amid busy schedules, com- 
peting commitments, and higher 
priorities—we have been persuad- 
ing each other that our giving over 
of our stewardship responsibility 
to these processes is right. 

This problem of continuing con- 
sumption of excellent agricultural 
lands and valuable natural areas 
within the continuously increasing 
commuting ranges of our villages 
and cities has been continually ad- 
dressed in my town, the Town of 
Dunn, four miles south of Madison, 
Wisconsin, since 1972. Early on, we 
identified the five processes that 
were driving us to do what we did 
not want to do. Soon we discussed 
and designed means of altering 
these processes at the local level. 

In our rural town of 34.5 square 
miles and 4,000 people, we next de- 
clared a moratorium on all land di- 
visions and related housing devel- 
opment for two years. Next, we 
inventoried everything in our 
town: agricultural lands, soil types, 
wetlands, woodlands, _ prairies, 
plants and animals, bird-migration 
corridors between our marshes, ar- 
cheological sites, historical sites, 
residential areas, sewer districts, 
fire districts, and land owernership 
patterns. 

Based upon this we wrote the 
Town of Dunn Open Space Preser- 
vation Handbook (available from 
our Town Hall at 608-255-4219) in 
which we put forth the results of 
our inventory and the principles 
we believed should guide us. 
Based upon this we wrote the 
Town Land Stewardship Plan 
(Land Use Plan), voted it in 
through a referendum by the peo- 
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ple, and then wrote ordinances to 
enforce the adopted plan. Since the 
late 1970s when the plan was put 
into effect we have increased to 
5,000 people but we also have redi- 
rected the five processes to serve 
our people and our land. 

Basic to the measures we took 
was establishing a sense and reality 
of community among us. We re- 
instituted celebration of Arbor Day 
together. We have an annual pot- 
luck supper at the Town Hall and 
have an annual bicycle tour of our 
town. Most important, we have re- 
instituted local democracy that has 
as its centerpiece regular town 
meetings in which all of us citizens 
have a voice. 

Building community in our 
town, along with re-instatement of 
democracy, has provided not only 
the opportunity to discuss the 
problems and challenges we face, 
but also has provided the condi- 
tions for us as citizens to learn 
about our environment and the 
forces that shape us. It also has pro- 
vided the opportunity for us to 
take hold of our own responsibili- 
ties to govern and to be stewards of 
the land and all that it contains. 

Our town now serves as a model 
for an increasing number of com- 
munities across the land. 


Susan F. Drake: 

The Sin of Humankind 

I don’t believe it is possible to re- 
duce the complexities in this ques- 
tion to provide an adequate an- 
swer. Perhaps an easier question to 
answer is, What is the root cause of 
environmental degradation? 

According to Scripture, sin, the 
sin of humankind, is the cause of 
the physical and spiritual deteriora- 
tion of humankind and the physi- 
cal degradation of the rest of crea- 
tion. When Adam and Eve chose to 
sin against God, the image of God 
as reflected in their relationship to 
God, to each other, to their neigh- 
bor, and to the creation was per- 
verted. 

God’s original intent for Adam 
and Eve was to live in harmony 
with the land and with every living 
thing, but their relationship was 
distorted when God cursed the 
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ground and placed Adam in an ad- 
versarial relationship to the rest of 
creation, “In toil you shall eat of it 
all the days of your life; both thorns 
and thistles it shall bring forth to 


you... in the sweat of your face 
you shall eat bread” (Genesis 3:17- 
19). 

People, therefore, in their unre- 
deemed state have a natural ten- 
dency to sin, and sin, manifested in 
human greed and idolatry (lust for 
efficiency, etc.), causes the degrada- 
tion of creation beyond the natural 
deterioration originally caused by 
our foreparents’ sin. 

Jeremiah cries out because the 
land reflects the sins of the people: 
“Why does the land perish and 
burn up like a wilderness, so that 
no one can pass through it? And 
the Lord said, ‘Because they have 
forsaken my law which I set before 
them, and have not obeyed my 
voice, nor walked according to it, 
but they have walked according to 
the imagination of their own heart 
and after the Baals’” (Jeremiah 
19:12-14). 

The Good News, however, is that 
when Jesus Christ brought redemp- 
tion for his people, he also brought 
redemption for the creation. Once 
again, through redemption, we are 
enabled to be in right relationship 
with God, our neighbor, and the 
creation. Just as the ground was 
cursed because of the sin of hu- 
mankind, it is redeemed through 
the children of God who are them- 
selves in the process of full re- 
demption (Romans 8:19-21). 

We are to be the healers and re- 
storers of the creation. So why is it 
that many Christians, who are re- 
deemed, still ruin the land and pol- 
lute the air and water with little 


feeling of shame? I believe, that it 
has to do with two things: First, be- 
cause of industrialization and ur- 
banization, very few have ever 
worked with the land or under- 
stand how the ecological system 
works. We have virtually no rela- 
tionship to the land. We no longer 
realize that milk comes from cows 
and that if the land cannot sustain 
life, we cannot be sustained. 

Second, we do not realize that 
being in the image of God means 
we are to reflect that image in a 
threefold relationship with God, — 
our neighbor, and creation. We have 
not been taught the Scriptural foun- 
dation for a God-ordained relation- 
ship to the creation and therefore 
have fallen prey to our sin nature — 
when it comes to our relationship 
to the creation. We need to repent 
and ask the Holy Spirit to reveal 
what our relationship to creation 
should be. 


Walter R. Hearn: 

Staving Off Discouragement 

The real problem for Christian en- 
vironmentalists is staving off dis- 
couragement. We see some of the 
best thinking on environmental 
threats distorted by inadequate, 
biased, or false information. We see 
efforts to clean up our own little 
corner overwhelmed by massively 
destructive forces. 

How do we define what would 
constitute progress? Week after 
week, Science, the journal of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, reports disa- 
greement among scientific experts, 
or reassessment of earlier conclu- 
sions. Charges fly that profit mo- 
tives lie behind the claims of indus- 
trialists and that political motives 
corrupt the work of advocacy 
groups and regulatory agencies. 

In “The Future of the Planet” in 
Radix’s 20th Anniversary issue, I 
said that “individuals who try to 
live simply and recycle on a small 
scale” seem to me more likely to 
get behind larger environmental 
tasks. The problem with campaign- 
ing for strong political steps is that 
no one can predict all the conse- 
quences of major changes. Environ- 
mental legislation must be wise. 


Christians know where wisdom be- 
gins. To the environmentalist cre- 
do, “Think globally; act locally,” 
we need to add the Biblical phrase, 
“pray constantly.” 


Bonnie Holmes: 

Global Warming and 

Habitat Destruction 

Although human activity is caus- 
ing damage to virtually every part 
of creation, our most pressing envi- 
ronmental problems are _ global 
warming and habitat destruction. 
Atmospheric temperature increases 
caused by global warming, com- 
bined with disruption of fragile 
ecological cycles dependent on di- 
verse habitats and species threaten 
the sustainability of our earth- 
home. 

A few facts demonstrate the se- 
verity of the problem. Atmospheric 
levels of heat-trapping carbon diox- 
ide are now 26 percent higher than 
pre-industrial concentrations, and 
continue to increase. Current pro- 
jections anticipate a doubling of at- 
mospheric carbon dioxide leading 
to dramatic climactic changes if fos- 
sil-fuel burning trends continue. 
Habitats critical to species diversity 
such as tropical rain forest and wet- 
lands are rapidly diminishing. Of- 
ten referred to as the “lungs of the 
world,” and home to at least half 
the planet’s species, rain forests 
have been reduced to nearly half 
their original area. A minimum of 
140 plant and animal species are 
condemned to extinction daily due 
to deforestation of tropical forest 
habitat, amounting to 50,000 spe- 
cies per year. 

The scale of ecological damage is 
so vast that an ecological warning 
was recently issued by 1,575 scien- 
tists from around the world. Their 
warning, released by the Union of 
Concerned Scientists, concludes 
that human beings and the earth 
are on a “collision course.” A scary 
realization faces us: damage al- 
ready inflicted on the earth may be 
irreversible on a scale of centuries, 
or permanent. How can human be- 
ings be on a collision course with 
the creation that sustains us? Al- 
though this conclusion is difficult 
to absorb, an even more difficult 


chore is resisting the temptation to 
paralysis, and instead discerning 
our individual role in altering or re- 
versing this trend. 

Those of us living in North 
America have a unique responsibil- 
ity as well as a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to reverse destructive trends. 
Our overuse of natural resources is 
a major contributor to global prob- 
lems. For example, U.S. citizens use 
24 barrels of oil per capita more 
than other industrialized countries 
and a hundred times more than 
some developing countries. The 
drive to feed our domestic petrole- 
um needs leads to habitat destruc- 
tion (in areas as diverse as Africa, 
Alaska, and Latin America) as well 
as to tanker accidents that spill 
thousands of gallons of oil, despoil- 
ing marine resources. Our burning 
of fossil fuels in cars, power plants, 
and factories contributes a majority 
of the heat-trapping carbon dioxide 
released globally and creates re- 
gional air toxics, smog, and acid- 
rain problems. 

As citizens of one of the most 
consumptive nations, we must at 
least be aware of the consequences 
of our individual and collective 
lifestyle and the adverse impacts to 
the ecological and human resourc- 
es of other countries. Recognizing 
that countries containing the most 
productive ecosystems are also the 
poorest countries, with the most in- 
centive to cashing-in their ecologi- 
cal wealth for quick money, brings 
to light our interdependence with 
diverse peoples in facing ecological 
realities. Individually and collec- 
tively, the ecological crisis calls us 
to set an example in reducing our 
resource needs, restoring our envi- 


ronment, developing ways to use 
fewer resources more efficiently, 
and helping other countries repair 
the ecological havoc created by our 
industrial economy. 


Dean Kinerson: 

Materialism 

The “greatest” ecological problem 
is often perceived as that which 
most negatively affects our lives. 
It’s easy to single out a particular 
industry or government as the par- 
ty responsible for many of the eco- 
logical disasters of our day. A more 
difficult task is to look deeper at 
the issue and ask ourselves what 
role we play as consumers within a 
world of limited resources. 

Among some “eco-groups” it is 
popular to look to Native Peoples 
for possible solutions to environ- 
mental problems. It seems that 
many times these groups seek a 
mystical, spiritual, or a ritualistic 
practice that would enable them to 
live in harmony with Mother Earth, 
... but it’s not that simple. 

As a member of a Native People 
group and as a member of modern 
society, I feel that it is difficult to 
convey Native thought or customs 
to today’s society largely because 
of two main differences in values 
that exist between the two cultures. 

First of all, for traditional Native 
People, there was an inseparable 
intertwining of the spiritual and 
the material. Decisions or actions 
involved both. This is quite differ- 
ent from modern society, which op- 
erates under a materialistic or a 
spiritual mode, both of which are 
becoming increasingly separate 
and distinct. The second main dif- 
ference is that Native People, in 
general, were more content with 
the basics of life. 

I think that these two factors al- 
lowed the People to live satisfying 
lives with what was given to them 
by the Creator. Yet as I see it, this 
message of contentment is for the 
most part ignored or not under- 
stood. It seems that, in the culture 
of today, progress or contentment 
is defined as the accumulation of 
“better things,” along with a desire 
for more of these better things. 

Such a _ materialistic vantage 
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point clouds our perception of the 
magnitude of ecological problems 
around us. A major step in solving 
any ecological problem will be 
made when we realize our true 
roles as good stewards of the earth, 
and are content with the things that 
God has given us. 


Frances Moore Lappé and Paul 
Martin Du Bois: 

Fear 

The most pressing ecological crisis 
is widespread fear that human be- 
ings simply don’t have what it 
takes to come together to make the 
choices that can heal our relation- 
ship to the natural world. From this 
fear comes a despair that paralyzes 
us. We bemoan ecological decline 
and come to see action as fruitless. 

The most urgent task, then, is not 
merely designing ecologically be- 
nign technologies and policies. It is 
addressing this fear. It is actively 
building hope. Without it, there is 
no energy for action. 

How do we build hope? By disci- 
plining ourselves to focus not just 
on the bad news, but on those in- 
stances in which citizens are com- 
ing together and making the tough 
choices necessary to protect and 
heal our environment—whether 
it’s inner city residents taking on 
recycling or rural Kentuckians 
learning to monitor their own 
streams for illegal toxic dumping. 

In an era of horrifying environ- 
mental decline, to discipline our- 
selves to focus on these break- 
throughs is difficult. It’s easier to 
keep sounding the alarm than it is 
to demonstrate through example 
that—even with problems as com- 
plex as environmental health— 
“ordinary” Americans are succeed- 
ing in real democratic problem- 
solving. To transform fear into 
hope and action—the challenge is 
to tap and spread their lessons. 


John Leax: 

Anthropocentricism 

“Noah’s ark is on a budget.” So be- 
gan a recent Buffalo Evening News 
article reporting on a survey con- 
ducted to determine what the 
American public is willing to pay 
to protect endangered species. The 
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survey results, intended to guide 
public-policy decisions about the 
allocation of resources, are reveal- 
ing. The most reported reason for 
species preservation was the need 
to maintain a functioning eco- 
system. In the minds of the respon- 
dents, the rights of future genera- 
tions to a functioning eco-system 
and the rights of the species them- 
selves ranked lower than their own 
wellbeing. 

A few days after publishing the 
results of this survey, the News ran 
a front-page article reporting on 
the death of frog eggs from expo- 
sure to ultraviolet rays in the 
Northwest. The central concern of 
the journalist was posed in a ques- 
tion, “If the relatively weak winter- 
time UV rays in the Pacific North- 
west are severe enough to harm 
frogs, are they also bad enough to 
cause skin cancer and cataracts?” 
At no point was the death of the 
frog eggs represented as being im- 
portant in and of itself. 

I conclude from both articles that 
public response is driven by an- 
thropocentricism. We cannot ima- 
gine value originating anywhere 
apart from ourselves. Consequent- 
ly we subject the Creation, even 
when we intend to act wisely, to 
our own ends. As long as we think 
this way, we oppose Creation; we 
assign it merely instrumental val- 
ue. 

To end the exploitation of Crea- 
tion, humanity must embrace a the- 
ology and an ethic transcending the 
anthropocentricism of modernist 
western thought. Value resides in 
one place only: the Creator’s de- 
light in what he has made. Noah 
did not get to choose the creatures 


he wanted to join him on the ark. 
He was under orders, and so are 
we. 


Paul Willis: 

Being “On” the World 

Soon after moving to Santa Barba- 
ra, I took eight days to explore the 
nearby San Rafael Wilderness, a 
place of quiet streams and chapar- 
ral slopes. The ridgetops were thick 
with sugar pine and incense cedar, 
and grass potreros spilled down 
into huge oaks and sycamore. I saw 
eight people and one bear, and 
read a lot of Wordsworth. It was a 
nice trip. Upon my return to work, 
I was surprised to find that none of 
my colleagues had even heard of 
the San Rafael. The area contains 
well over 200,000 acres; it is 12 
miles away from town. 

John Muir once wrote in his jour- 
nal, “Most people are on the world, 
not in it.” Our ecological problem, I 
think—the one from which all oth- 
ers grow—is our lack of being in 
the world. We are creatures of the 
freeway, the shopping mall, the 
cinema, but seldom are we crea- 
tures of the creation. 

I’ve lived in Southern California 
almost six years now, and I don’t 
know the names of half the plants 
that grow in my yard. The ocean is 
a mile away, with a rookery of 
seals or sea lions—I forget which. I 
took a visiting ecologist up to the 
edge of the San Rafael, and when 
he asked the name of a bird that 
was singing, I couldn’t say. “You 
should learn your local birdsongs,” 
he urged. “It would take you only 
three weeks.” 

There are ways beyond measure 
of being in the world. I hike a little 
and do some writing to gain a 
sense of where I am. Others grow 
carrots, or tend their woodlots, or 
count stars, or learn their birdsongs 
in three weeks flat. 

In the wonderful, mythical gar- 
den of Eden, “the Lord God made 
to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight.” Part of keeping our 
eyes upon Jesus is keeping our eyes 
upon all those oaks and sycamore. 
If this is hard, perhaps the pleasure 
can be relearned, little by little. The 
process is called redemption. 
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The Brown Lady 


The brown lady traveled east 
Wrapped in dusty winds 

That swept prairies hungry; 

Even the red of her body was brown. 


She looked Indian, Ukrainian, Greek: 
Any group set aside for hardship. 


Dark strands 

Swept tightly back from her face, 
A severity erased 

by the warmth of full russet breasts. 
A woman hiding children 

In the folds of her skirt. 


At home in steppeland 


Every day she did that same faithful work: 


Preparing ten thousand love feasts, 
Baptizing us, 

Humming in an untrained voice, 
Giving us the moon. 


We barely noticed this woman 
The color of clay 

Blending with the background. 
She could protect us from nothing, 
So folded our hurts 

In the skin of her face. 

We barely notice the silver river 
Rolling through dark smoothness 
Coiled under prayer veils. 


We woke to shining gray 
Encircling a face 
Lined with a thousand fine grooves, 


Still the color of a waterhole in grasslands. 


Not until she was old, 

Did we learn what we knew, 
That this woman, made of sod, 
Has loved what is different: 
Loved her children. 


This woman, moving back with the wind, 


To the dust of her birth, 


Has done what the earth always has done: 


Loved what is different. 


—M. J. Heisey 


(This poem received honorable mention in the Radix poetry contest) 


The Whole Gospel and the Broken World: 


Reflections of an Evangelical Eco-Feminist/ by Sharon Gallagher 


Jane Smiley’s award-winning nov- 
el, A Thousand Acres, tells the story 
of family disintegration in rural 
Iowa. A farmer who has spent his 
life adding acre to acre, making his 
land profitable with quantities of 
toxic pesticides, decides to deed his 
farm immediately to his three 
daughters. His decision initiates a 
cycle of greed and hostility. 

As the tight web of family secrets 
unravels, we learn that this man 
has used and abused his daughters 
as well as his land; he feels they all 
are his property to do with what he 
will, all the while enjoying the envy 
of his neighbors—because he is 
prosperous. In the end, his legacy 
to his daughters is infertility and 
cancer. The poisoned farm is 
bought out by an agribusiness that 
presumably will pollute the land 
yet further. 

There is a church in the nearby 
town, but it is portrayed as periph- 
eral and irrelevant, with little im- 
pact on the moral life of this family. 
The church offers no call for repen- 
tance and so can offer no hope for 
healing. The story ends in bitter- 
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ness, recrimination, death, and dis- 
integration of community. 

Despite its debt to King Lear, Smi- 
ley’s book is a uniquely American 
story of the ’90s; a time when tales 
of abuse are rampant, when former 
unmentionables are public and 
commonplace—when, at the same 
time, the myth of America’s rural 
heartland is badly tarnished. 

The theme of A Thousand Acres, 
the relationship between domina- 
tion of the earth and domination of 
women, is a_ recurring one for a 
growing number of eco-feminists. 
A related theme is laying blame for 
this power-abuse on Christianity. 

Since Lynn White’s famous 1967 
essay, “The Historic Roots of Our 
Ecological Crisis,” it has become 
common wisdom for the “political- 
ly correct” that Christianity is re- 
sponsible for the degradation of the 
environment. Since the inception of 
the secular women’s movement in 
the late ‘60s and early ’70s, Chris- 
tianity has also been seen as pro- 
viding a cultural rationale for sex- 
ism. 

By the late ’70s, the American 


Discerning the Appearance of the Sky by Steven Pattie 


women’s movement could no long- 
er accurately be called secular, al- 
though a general hostility toward 
Christianity still prevailed. Many 
feminists who felt shut out from 
what they saw as male-dominated 
religions began turning to goddess 
or nature religions in response. 

In a 1979 anthology Carol Christ 
articulated their feeling: “Goddess 
symbolism undergirds and legiti- 
mates the concerns of the women’s 
movement, much as God symbol- 
ism in Christianity undergirded the 
interests of men in patriarchy.”1 

The eco-feminist rejection of 
Christianity is especially unwar- 
ranted since the message of Biblical 
Christianity is not negative toward 
women or the earth (although cer- 
tain strains in Christian theology 
could lead to the conclusion that it 
is). 

The influence of Platonic and neo- 
platonic thought on the writings of 
early church fathers has perverted 
much Biblical teaching on women 
and the earth. The Platonists envi- 
sioned the cosmos as a hierarchy in 
which mind and spirit were placed 


over and against matter (the body, 


the earth). In this system, women 
were associated with the earth and 
were assigned low status. Men, as- 
sociated with mind and spirit, were 
at the top of the hierarchy, with the 
right to rule. 

Regrettably, much evangelical 
Christian theology is still dominat- 
ed by that kind of hierarchical 
thought—with its legacy of un- 
Biblical dualisms: male/female, 
flesh/ spirit, faith/ works. 


Male/Female 

Platonic presumptions about the 
nature of woman emerge fairly un- 
disguised in the writings of some 
of the most influential of the 
church fathers. Augustine, for ex- 
ample, interpreted 1 Corinthians 
11: 3-12 to mean that a man is for- 
bidden to cover his head because 
he is made in the image of God, 
while woman is not made in that 
image, at least not physically, al- 
though her mind can be redeemed. 
Centuries later, Aquinas wrote that 
females were conceived because of 
a “defect in the active force.” 

This pagan anti-female bias influ- 
enced not only theological com- 
mentary, it also crept into Scriptu- 
ral translations. Since it was 
presumed that women were natu- 
rally unfit to be leaders, New Testa- 
ment references to women were 
slanted by translators to obscure 
the fact that they had been leaders. 
For example: the Greek word diako- 
nos, translated to read “minister” 
when applied to men, was translat- 
ed as “servant” when applied to a 
woman (Phoebe, in Romans 16:1- 
2). 

Of course, in this hierarchical 
thinking, if the male alone carried 
the image of God, it was also pre- 
supposed that God was male. And 
we’re not talking ancient history 
here. In a 1993 Christianity Today 
article arguing against inclusive 
language, Elizabeth Achtemeier 
stated, “The Bible’s language for 
God is masculine, a unique revela- 
tion of God in the world.”? 

That kind of thinking has driven 
many women away from the 
church to search for a spirituality 
that has a place for them; it is also 


The bad steward not only recklessly 


destroys what isn’t his—the water, land, 


and air that his master created—but does 


so suicidally. 


contrary to Biblical teaching about 
God’s nature. In Genesis 1, we 
read that “God created humanity 
in his image: male and female 
created he them.” God cannot be 
defined in human categories; male 
and female humans, however, both 
reflect something about who God 
is. 

While the Greek Platonists devel- 
oped a hierarchy (in ascending or- 
der) of animals, slaves, women, 
and men, Jewish males later devel- 
oped their own way of defining 
“the other.” Orthodox men uttered 
a daily prayer thanking God that 
they were not created “a heathen, a 
slave, or a woman.” Paul’s great 
statement of equality in Galatians 
3:28—“In Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there is neither male 
nor female”—directly repudiates 
that statement. Yet some Chris- 
tians argue that Paul’s statement 
was meant in a spiritual sense, that 
this verse was not intended to af- 
fect how women are treated on 
earth. Only in heaven, they say, are 
we equal. 


Flesh/Spirit 

This spiritualized interpretation 
of Galatians 3:28 is one example of 
the “Hellenization” of Christianity 
that cut it off from its Jewish roots 
and withered its ethical implica- 
tions. Another effect of this spiritu- 
alization was to create a flesh/ 
spirit dichotomy. 

It is true that Paul encouraged 
Christians to “walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit” (Romans 
8:1). But what Paul meant by 
“flesh” was not earthiness, not our 
incarnateness, but our sinful na- 
tures. By “flesh,” or sinfulness, 
Paul was refering to that part of 
our nature that is selfish, greedy, 
lustful—the qualities that have, in 


fact, led to domination of women. 
and to ruination of the earth. He 
was not saying that our bodies are 
evil, nor was he saying that we 
could develop a “spiritual” nature 
that was not incarnated in our be- 
havior. 

Biblical writers often remind us 
of our earthiness: that we are dust. 
In Psalm 103:13-16, in language 
that is both reassuring and hum- 
bling, we are told: 

Just as a father has compassion on 
his children, 

So the Lord has compassion on 
those who fear him. 

For he knows how we are made; 

He remembers that we are dust. 
As for mortals, their days are like 

grass; 
they flourish like a flower of the 

field: 
for the wind passes over it, and it is 
gone. 

These Biblical references to our 
beginnings remind us of our kin- 
ship with the rest of the created or- 
der. Our bodies are mortal, but 
they are not bad. They are part of 
the created world that God de- 
clared good. If we are open to 
God’s Spirit, they can be elevated 
to become temples, places of wor- 
ship. 


Faith/Works 

A disembodied spirituality often 
results in talk of saving “souls” 
without regard for the physical 
needs of those souls. Some Chris- 
tians even argue that focusing on 
physical needs or social issues is 
opposed to the real work of the 
gospel. 

It is sad that much of American 
Christianity is divided over this is- 
sue. On the one hand, many Chris- 
tians who are concerned about 
evangelism and personal morality 
live their lives as if they have never 
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read the countless Biblical injunc- 
tions about justice and peace and 
the poor. On the other hand, many 
Christians who live lives dedicated 
to promoting justice and peace be- 
have as if the Bible doesn’t speak to 
personal morality—and seem 
frankly embarrassed by evangel- 
ism. Christians like John and Vera 
Mae Perkins who have lived their 
lives ministering to the physical 
and spiritual needs of people, 
while maintaining Biblical moral 
standards, are the real witnesses to 
the gospel in our culture. 

In the Gospels, Jesus stated that 
those who know him would be dis- 
tinguished from those who don’t 
by their actions: the cup of cold wa- 
ter given in his name, sharing food 
and clothing, visiting the sick and 
imprisoned. “Inasmuch as you 
have done it for one of the least of 
these, you have done it unto me” 
(Matthew 25:31-46). In his epistle, 
James wrote that faith without 
works is dead. We cannot claim to 
love God without practicing love 
toward our neighbors. 


Three Parables 
The Bad Steward 


The parable of the bad steward 
(Luke 12:45-48) tells the story of a 
man who in the absence of his mas- 
ter misused his fellow servants and 
his master’s goods. “The servant 
said in his heart, My lord delayeth 
his coming; and he began to beat 
the menservants and maidens, and 
to eat and drink, and to be drunk- 
en.” When his master returned, the 
steward was punished for abusing 
what had been placed under his 
temporary authority. 

Today, looking at humanity’s 
“stewardship” of the earth, we see 
the bad steward not only recklessly 
destroying what isn’t his—the wa- 
ter, land, and air that his master 
created—but doing so suicidally, 
undermining what his life and 
health depend on. 

Because they were animists, 
many pre-industrial people treated 
nature respectfully, including the 
trees they felled and the animals 
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they killed. Believing that nature 
was inhabited by spirits, they 
prayed after the hunt to appease 
the spirits of dead prey. In the 
West, animism has been generally 
banished by Christianity. In its 
wake, however, secular science 
moved in, regarding nature only as 
object—data to be used and man- 
aged, like numbers on a page. For 
Christians, however, animistic re- 
spect for animal and plant spirits 
should not be replaced with care- 
lessness or wanton destruction, but 
with a healthy fear of God and a re- 
spect for what belongs to God. 


The Mustard Seed and the Leaven 


The “bad stewardship” of some 
Christians today comes, in part, 
from the idea that God’s kingdom 
is only heavenly. Jesus certainly 
reigns with God in heaven, but he 
also came to earth to inaugurate his 
kingdom. Those who know him, 
are to behave in the radically differ- 
ent ways that Jesus modeled when 
he was here on earth. 

In Luke 13:18-21 Jesus answered 
the question, “What is the kingdom 
of God like?” “It is like a mustard 
seed, which a man took and threw 
into his garden; and it grew and be- 
came a tree; and the birds of the air 
nested in its branches.” And, “It is 
like leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three pecks of meal, un- 
til it was all leavened.” Jesus used 
organic images of cooking and gar- 
dening, not celestial images. 

George Tinker, a Native American 
Christian theologian, has said that 
Indians have a better ecological 
theology than Europeans because 
of the way they view the kingdom 
of God. The question Indians ask is 
“where?” Where is the kingdom of 
God? Europeans ask “when?” 
“When will the Lord return? 

Some Christians, in their eager- 
ness to leave this world, have spent 
much misdirected energy on specu- 
lative date setting. That apocalyptic 
perspective can lead to the attitude 
expressed by former Interior secre- 
tary James Watt: since it’s all going 
to burn anyway, why not destroy 
America’s wilderness reserves? Us- 


ing the language of military con- 
quest, Watt described his job as 
“occupying the land until the Lord 
returns.” 

The American Indian question, 
“Where is the kingdom of God?” is 
the right one—and it is easier to an- 
swer. “Where two or three are 
gathered in Christ’s name, there 
the ethics of the kingdom are to be 
incarnated.” 


The World Needs Wholistic Solu- 
tions ; 


The world’s resources are being 
depleted and poisoned at an alarm- 
ing rate, at the same time that the 
world’s population is exploding— ~ 
clearly a formula for disaster. As 
we survey ecological problems 
around the globe we see that they 
are related to issues of justice and 
peace. 

In a recent Atlantic Monthly arti- 
cle, “The Coming Anarchy,” Robert 
D. Kaplan describes the social dis- 
integration and violence in Western 
Africa that has followed in the 
wake of environmental degrada- 
tion. He finds that, for many 
young boys roaming the streets 
with rifles, war is a step up in their 
existence, since they started with 
nothing. Kaplan argues that natu- 
ral causes as well as social causes 
are responsible for social and politi- 
cal upheaval. He concludes, “It is 
time to understand the environ- 
ment for what it is: the national se- 
curity issue of the early 21st centu- 
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Kaplan’s article also describes the 
impact of religion in African socie- 
ty. In North Africa, where the ma- 
jority of people are monotheists, Is- 
lam holds society together with a 
strict moral code, so that even in 
poor neighborhoods some level of 
human dignity is maintained. West 
Africa has not fared so well. An 
African Christian minister com- 
ments sadly about the region, 
“Western religion is undermined 
by animist beliefs not suitable to a 
moral society, because they are 
based on irrational spirit power. 
Here spirits are used to wreak ven- 
geance by one person against an- 


In Scripture, the issues of peace and justice are 
inextricably bound together with the health of 
the people and the land. 


other or one group against anoth- 
Er” 

In the West, where animism has 
been replaced by positivism, sci- 
ence, cut off from value questions, 
has introduced other problems. It 
was value-free Western science that 
led to the most lethal ecological 
threat, the atomic bomb. It also led 
to an attempt to turn economics 
into “pure” science, apart from any 
human considerations (I have even 
met Christian economists who es- 
pouse this). With profit as the only 
goal, with no thought for the wel- 
fare of their workers or the larger 
community, unprincipled corpora- 
tions have polluted and destroyed 
their environments. 

Yet some of the most severe eco- 
logical damage of recent history 
has been sustained in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the former Soviet Union, 
in countries that eschewed unbri- 
dled capitalism. Still, these societies 
did not eschew war-mongering. 
They did not spend what was nec- 
essary to control pollution; the 
health of their people and their 
land was subservient to the arms 
race. In the U.S., the military has 
also produced enormous amounts 
of toxic waste. But here, at least, the 
mitigating effect of participatory 
democracy—angry, voting  citi- 


zens—has prevented the degree of 
ecological suffering sustained by 
former Soviet bloc countries. 

Just as ecological devastation in 
West Africa has led to war and vio- 
lence, militarism has led to ecologi- 
cal devastation. We saw this clear- 
ly in the recent Gulf War. 


The Biblical Call to Wholeness 


In Scripture, the issues of peace 
and justice are inextricably bound 
together with the health of the peo- 
ple and the land. The institution of 
the weekly Sabbath day, the sab- 
batical year, and the year of Jubilee 
are calls for people, land, and ani- 
mals to rest. This is not only practi- 
cal and health-promoting, it is also 
a concrete reminder that we do not 
“own land, animals or other peo- 
ple. They are God’s; we are ste- 
wards for a season. (”The land 
shall not be sold permanently, for 
the land is mine . . .” Leviticus 
25:23). The injunctions in Leviticus 
also carefully spell out that sab- 
bath-keeping is to include slaves 
and aliens in the land. God institut- 
ed the Sabbath to protect all peo- 
ple, regardless of class or race. 

In Psalm 72, in the description of 
the righteous king, we again see 
that themes of justice, health, and 


peace are interwoven: 

(2-4) May he judge thy people with 

righteousness, 

And thine afflicted with justice. 

Let the mountains bring peace to 
the people, 

And the hills in righteousness. 

May he vindicate the afflicted of 
the people, 

Save the children of the needy, 
And crush the oppressor. . 

(7) In his days may the righteous 
flourish, 

And abundance of peace till the 
moon is no more. 

(16) May there be abundance of 
grain in the earth on top of the 
mountains; 

Its fruit will wave like the cedars of 
Lebanon; 

And may those from the city 
flourish like vegetation of the 
earth. 


Conclusion 


While we long for the kind of 
earth, described by the Psalmist, 
the earth we live in is being rav- 
aged and poisoned. The society we 
live in is in crisis. Torn apart by ra- 
cism, sexism, and poverty, it needs 
to hear the whole Biblical message 
and see that message lived out. 

We are told that a little leaven can 
leaven the lump. Like it or not, we 
are part of the lump: we are em- 
bodied, we live on the earth, we 
live in society. Perhaps if enough 
Christians lived, worked, and vot- 
ed in ways that sustain the earth 
we could help preserve what re- 
mains of the good things God 
created. Ml 
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The Artist as Painter, Poet, Leader 


by Steven Pattie 


I am an artist and, like other artists, desire to 


give shape and substance to away of seeing and 


being in the world that has become true for me. 


This is the basis upon which all my 

activities as an artist, writer, and 
even my work as president of New 
College are based. Art is about ulti- 
mate concerns and relationships, 
but depending upon the issue be- 
ing considered, these issues can of- 
ten be more effectively addressed 
though institutions than with 
painterly or poetic compositions. 
There are no boundaries between 
my work as an artist and my activi- 
ties in administration and leader- 
ship. 

Robert Henri says in The Art Spir- 
it, “When the motives of artists are 
profound, when they are at their 
work as the result of deep consider- 
ation, when they believe in the im- 
portance of what they are doing, 
their work creates a stir in the 
world.” This is equally applicable 
to the artist as poet, painter, or 
leader. 


The Artist as Poet 

Writing is a means of bearing 
witness, celebrating the beauty of 
the world as well as alerting people 
to the darker, tragic dimensions. I 
discovered early that writing was 
one important way to articulate 
previously unconsidered relation- 
ships, and to give a certain order 
and meaning to life. Although I ap- 
preciate the power of a sermon or 
an effective speech from behind the 
lectern, stories and poems in the 
hands of the right person are my 
favorite means of communication. 
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It is my goal to write more than a 
record of my own world. When 
writing’s purpose is only that, liter- 
ature, as Richard Jones points out 
in his preface to Poetry and Politics, 
“forfeits its magical ability to trans- 
form the world and settles for doc- 
umentations of private lives.” Pri- 
vate life can and arguably should 
be journalized as part of one’s self- 
examination process. If intended 
for a more public audience, howev- 
er, it must be able to make the tran- 
sition between writer and reader. 
Poetry is exciting when it moves 
from the personal and also address- 
es the societal issues we face as a 
world community. It then becomes 
possible for readers, as poet Kate 
Daniels suggests, to feel that 
“they're reading something which 
expresses some aspect of their own 
experience. In this sense, a solidari- 
ty occurs. The poem is no longer 
personal.” 

As a writer, I am as concerned 
about unmasking and _ recording 
what there is to learn about a blind 
woman’s response to an exhibit of 
paintings, or a soldier’s rumina- 
tions on war, as I am about the 
comings and goings of tooth fairies 
in my son’s room. That’s because 
the work of the writer is about the 
task of encountering and disclosing 
truth. Poetry is about awakening its 
hearers to the world we live in. As 
19th century critic and poet Mat- 
thew Arnold once said, poets have 
“the power of so dealing with 


things as to awaken in us a won- 
derfully full, new and intimate 
sense of them and our relationship 
to them.” The task of the writer is 
to look at the world more closely 
than other people might look, and 
in that process to see the ordinary 
in the extraordinary, the remarka- 
ble within the routine, the dis-ease 
of a fallen order amid beauty. I 
write because I am still in the pro- 
cess toward understanding how all 
these disparate and seemingly sep- 
arate threads weave together as 
one great tapestry. 


The Artist as Painter 

I had no plans to be a visual art- 
ist, and in fact had never picked up 
a brush in my life. A chance intro- 
duction to a well-known painter, 
however, led me to enroll in a 
painting class. That was 15 years 
ago. With every available spare 
moment since, in between my other 
responsibilities of husband and 
and father, teacher and administra- 
tor, I slip into the studio and move 
ahead with my own personal view 
on canvas. 

Visual art—like other media 
such as film, theater, and dance— 
held an immediate attraction for 
me, and still does to this day. 
Through the images created, paint- 
ing serves as a fundamental means 
of reforming and directing culture 
and history. In that respect it be- 
comes something of a revelatory 
experience, reawakening people to 
the world they inhabit. There are 
limits to what can be communicat- 
ed through writing, as there is with 
any medium. Painting arms me 
with an important additional 


means of communication. Seeing 
people experience my work in gal- 
leries is all the evidence I need to 
confirm that the visual artist is a 
leader of a different sort, and has a 
certain power to effect change in 
the world. 

In ways that cannot be accom- 
plished with words, my paintings 
open my eyes to the world I inhab- 
it. Perhaps others’ vantage points 
are affected as well by my often 
common and straightforward im- 
ages. Whether that world is an un- 
noticed row of eucalyptus trees 
along the road, or a studied look at 
the little church next to an aban- 
doned warehouse, there is history 
and a relationship to be under- 
stood. The clues are often in the 
rust stains and the peeling paint of 
a stucco storefront, or the rotten 
hollow of an old tree. There is 
meaning in all these things, and in 
the unconsidered relationships be- 
tween what these images represent 
and the rest of the world. 

Painting is a different form of 
power from what a preacher or a 
president wields. All the same it is 
a power sheathed in images and 
visual poetry. Good art creates a 
stir that uncovers meaning in the 
world. 


The Artist as Leader 

As happy as I am writing and 
painting, the bottom line is that 
God and his community have often 
called upon me for more traditional 
leadership roles in the church and 
society. That has meant adminis- 
trating educational programs, 
preaching or teaching from behind 
the lectern, designing and manag- 
ing cultural arts events, directing 
fundraising campaigns, and now 
currently serving New College 
Berkeley as president. 

Poet Robert Penn Warren once 
spoke about how “art reawakens 
the lusts of the eye and the imagi- 
nation of the heart.” If those ima- 
ginings and lusts are about a rea- 
wakening of people to new 
possibilities, that has as much to do 
with the building of institutions as 
it does with anything else. 

That is why the notion of my be- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The House of the Spirits 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


A beautifully filmed movie based 
on an engrossing book and starring 
some of my favorite actors sound- 
ed promising. But in the case of 
The House of the Spirits, based on Is- 
abel Allende’s 1985 novel, these 
elements did not add up to a great 
movie. 

After years of being approached 
by many filmmakers who were in- 
terested in her work, Allende 
agreed to let Danish filmmaker 
Bille August turn her book into a 
movie. (Allende had been im- 
pressed by his film Pelle the Con- 
gueror, about Swedish immigrants 
in Denmark.) August filmed the 
movie in Copenhagen and Portu- 
gal, and cast Europeans and Ameri- 
cans in all the major roles. 

Jeremy Irons, so wonderful in his 
English gentleman roles, plays val- 
iantly, but not entirely believably, 
against type as the macho, self- 
made patron Esteban. Meryl Streep 
plays his clairvoyant wife Clara 
with such otherworldly detach- 
ment that she fails to connect with 
the other characters, though her 
character is meant to provide the 
emotional center for the story. Cast 
as their rebellious daughter, Wino- 
na Ryder comes across like a Cali- 
fornia teenager sneaking out to a 
shopping mall. As the patron’s un- 
married sister, Ferula, Glenn Close 
is appropriately constricted and re- 
pressed, but definitely Anglo. 

Although she hand-picked Bille 
August to direct House of the Spirits, 
and has said she really loved the 
movie, Allende has also said, “It 
took me about an hour to surren- 
der to it because I had in my head 
the images of the characters who 
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were the models for the book—my 
grandparents, my family. All I 
could think was ‘Who are all these 
blond people speaking English?’” 
Many of us who had read her 
novel had the same shocked reac- 
tion at the cast of blond characters. 
(Antonia Banderas, a Latino cast as 
Blanca’s revolutionary boyfriend, 
was the exception, and he did man- 
age to bring some fire to his role.) 
For a sweeping multi-gener- 
ational saga, with political and ro- 
mantic intrigue, the film was curi- 
ously unengaging. I couldn’t help 
comparing it unfavorably to the to- 
tally engrossing Schindler's List. 
Given its emotionally wrenching 
subject matter, comparing any film 
to Schindler's List may be unfair. 
Yet House of the Spirits is also based 
on some tragic history—a history 
that Isabel Allende personally wit- 
nessed. (Her uncle, Chilean presi- 
dent Salvador Allende, died in a 
military takeover not unlike the 
one portrayed in House of the Spir- 
its.) 
Allende’s story would have been 
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better served by a filmmaker who 
shared more of her sensibilities—in 
other words, by a Latin American. 

For example, director Luis Puen- 
zo could have movingly portrayed 
the political intrigue as he did in 
his film about Argentina’s “disap- 
peared” political prisoners, The Of- 
ficial Story. Or, the Mexican director 
Alfonso Arau could have handled 
the romance and magic realism 
with the same verve he brought to 
Like Water for Chocolate. 

As it is, the best part of August's 
version of the story is the patron’s 
change of heart. After years of driv- 
ing away everybody he loves be- 
cause of his attempts to control 
them, Esteban repents, realizing 
that his family is really the only 
thing that gives him meaning. He 
continues his life looking after his 
Own interests as a wealthy land- 
owner, but his edges are softened. 

As for the rest of the movie, to 
quote Gertrude Stein, “There’s no 
there there.” And to quote Flan- 
nery O’Connor, “Somewhere is bet- 
ter than anywhere.” 


Sam Phillips Martinis and Bikinis (Virgin Records) 


& Bruce Cockburn Dart To The Heart (Columbia Records) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


“I was naive enough to think I 
could talk about spiritual issues in 
my songs within the church,” says 
singer-songwriter Sam _ Phillips, 
who used to be known on the con- 
temporary gospel circuit as Leslie 
Phillips. “I wanted to ask ques- 
tions, push the boundaries, and 
they wanted me to say Id found all 
the answers. I just don’t think life is 
that simple. True spirituality is 
bigger than that.” 

So, in 1988 Leslie was trans- 
formed into Sam, fleeing the I- 
FOUND-IT proselytizing of the 
cloistered Christian fundamentalist 
movement and embracing a soul- 
searching, risk-taking, _ truth- 
seeking view of the world where, 
as she sings on her latest gem of an 
album, Martinis & Bikinis (Virgin 
Records), illusions fade, faith 
blooms, and “our hearts break into 
love.” 

Weaned on the tunes of Nat Cole 
and the Beatles, Phillips delivers 
pure pop music: singalong songs 
with a melodic beauty full of 
catchy guitar hooks, pockets of psy- 
chedelic doodlings, and zones of 
inventive instrumentation, includ- 
ing ominous bass drum rumblings 
and dainty harpsichord riffs. 

But don’t expect saccharine love 
ditties from a woman who reads 
the works of Latin American essay- 
ist Eduardo Galeano, Chilean poet 
Pablo Neruda, Southern novelist 
Walker Percy, and Catholic mystic 
Thomas Merton. In Phillips’s love 
songs, the undergirding assump- 
tions are that the wealth and power 
of the world corrupt the human 
spirit, and the circles of change of- 
tentimes overwhelm the human ca- 


pacity to commune with an inner 
guiding voice. 

In “I Can’t Please You,” she con- 
fronts the ego-driven notion of love 
as control, intoning, “You try to tell 
the world how it should spin/But 
you live in terror with the hollow 
men.” In her SOS call for redemp- 
tion, “I Need Love,” she articulates 
her desires, singing, “I need love — 
not some sentimental prison; I need 
God—not the political church; I 
need fire—to melt the frozen sea in- 
side me.” 

Phillips’s songs hold the potent 
simplicity of parables, whether 
she’s singing about environmental 
rape (“We won't stop till we’re un- 
derneath the black sky”) or the 
power of love (“The same rain that 
falls on a holy man is the same rain 
that falls on a beggar’s hand is the 
same rain that falls on me”). Her 


Photo Credit: Melodie McDaniel 


world view is such that she can 
stare the greed and hypocrisy of 
“this strange land” straight in the 
eye while at the same time recog- 
nize the “sign posts” of beauty and 
truth. 

There are no altar calls, no tan- 
gled tongues of mindless, charis- 
matic ecstasy here. But, just as Phil- 
lips sings in her softened take on 
John Lennon’s vitriolic tune, 
“Gimme Some Truth,” there’s the 
conviction to ponder and confront 
the caricatures of truth and love 
and how they destructively infect 
the world. 

Canadian singer-songwriter 
Bruce Cockburn expresses a similar 
sentiment in his newest release, 
Dart To The Heart (Columbia), pro- 
duced by T Bone Burnett (Phillips’s 
producer and husband). Cockburn 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Books 


Reaching for the Goal: 


Ordinary Man, Extraordinary Mission 


the biography of David Adeney 


reviewed by Luci Shaw 


David Adeney has often described 
himself, with characteristic self- 
effacement, as “an ordinary man.” 
The subtitle to Reaching for the Goal, 
a recent biography of Adeney by 
Carolyn Armitage (Wheaton: 
OMF/Shaw Publishers, 1993), is 
“Ordinary Man, _ Extraordinary 
Mission.” 

I remember when this biographi- 
cal project was first discussed, and 
David Adeney expressed to me his 
puzzlement that anyone would 
want to write, or read about his 
life. Over his protests the biogra- 
phy was written, and the life of this 
remarkable man shines strongly 
through the words and facts—a tes- 
timony to what God can do 
through a person resolutely com- 
mitted to him. 

David Adeney’s whole life has 
been devoted to God’s work 
among Asians, or students, or both. 
Born in England in 1911, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge University, 
where his interest in missions and 
student work was kindled, he was 
a member of a generation of Chris- 
tians (my own father among them) 
who modeled single-minded alle- 
giance to the life of faith and the 
service of God. Self-interest was 
rigorously repressed or eliminated 
from the vocabulary and the life. 
Today’s emphasis on self-image, 
self-esteem, and _ self-fulfillment 
had no place in the lives of these 
disciplined, spiritually minded ser- 
vants of Christ. 

Physically frail, declared a “poor 
risk” by the mission doctor at the 
China Inland Mission’s candidate 
school, David nevertheless pro- 
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ceeded on the Biblical principle, 
“As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be,” and his call to China was clear 
enough to outweigh any physical 
deficiencies. In fact, the young 
Cambridge University graduate ad- 
mitted that it was because of his 
weakness that he was compelled to 
call on God’s strength throughout 
his life (he is now 82). In 1934 he 
sailed for China where a life of 
physical privation (famine, pover- 
ty) and emotional uncertainty 
(brigand, Japanese, and communist 
threats) required him to nourish 
the life of the spirit in increasing 
measure. 

In 1936 David met a young 
American missionary, Ruth Tem- 
ple, and in 1938 the two were mar- 
ried. Ruth’s willingness to live for 
God matched his own. Four chil- 
dren were born from their union. 

During World War II David 
worked with InterVarsity Christian 
Fellowship in the U.S. for two 
years, then in London, again with 
the CIM, followed by five years 


with the China InterVarsity student 
work. When the International Fel- 
lowship of Evangelical Students, a 
worldwide outreach, was formed, 
he was for 12 years its Associate 
General Secretary. Later he moved 
to Singapore to launch the Disciple- 
ship Training Center, to provide 
theological education at the gradu- 
ate level for emerging Christian 
leaders in Asia. There he served as 
dean and professor of Bible and 
church history for eight years. 

Now living in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, Adeney, as well as teaching 
part-time at New College for Ad- 
vanced Christian Studies, has con- 
tinued to represent the Overseas 
Missionary Fellowship (formerly 
CIM), speaking at InterVarsity con- 
ferences, China Awareness Semi- 
nars, and Chinese churches. 

David Adeney’s life has not been 
without its struggles, both in the 
circumstances of his ministry and 
within himself. Though his health 
has always been precarious he has 
(Continued on page 29) 


Innovators 


Gleaners: 


Feeding the Hungry in a Land of Plenty 


In 1982 Celeste Tate walked into a 
Las Vegas supermarket and asked 
if they had any extra produce she 
could have for her cockatoo. She 
was led to a dumpster full of food 
and told to help herself. When she 
saw the abundance of unwanted 
food she decided not to get some- 
thing for her pet bird. Leaning over 
the dumpster she prayed, “Father, 
if you have hungry to feed, I’m 
available.” At first, Tate tried to 
donate the produce to a food bank 
but they didn’t want it because it 
was perishable. She kept trying to 
give food away but no one wanted 
to deal with it, so she started a food 
bank in her own garage. 

Soon, so many people were com- 
ing to her house for food that the 
ministry had to move to a ware- 
house. Day-old bread, dented 
cans, and excess food from Las Ve- 
gas casinos began pouring in. Oth- 
er volunters joined Tate and since 
much of their time was spent 
“eleaning” food from supermarket 
dumpsters—separating good food 
from bad, they decided to call 
themselves “Gleaners.” 

Everything was going smoothly 
when they lost their lease. Negoti- 
ations on another property fell 
through when surrounding busi- 
nesses decided they didn’t want 
poor people coming into their 
neighborhood. 

Finding themselves without a 
home, Gleaners discovered some 
unlikely “angels.” The owners of 
the Sahara Hotel invited them to 
set up operations in the hotel park- 
ing lot. Desperate, they accepted 
the offer and for eight months, dis- 
tributed food under the hot desert 


Mother Shaw, an 85-year-old Gleaners volunteer, places food in the Las Vegas store. 


sun. Cory Tate, Celeste’s husband 
and president of Gleaners since 
1989, says about that time, “If it 
wasn’t for the Sahara letting us use 
their lot, we would have folded 
then. They were the only ones in 
town who seemed to care.” 
Gleaners were eventually able to 
move into a large warehouse with 
a six-year lease and an option to 
buy. With 10,000 square feet the 
new building has space for a furni- 
ture and clothing distribution cen- 
ter, a long-time dream of Cory’s, 
and it’s in the part of town where 
most of their clients live. Some 
homeless people come to Gleaners, 
but most of the people they serve 


are low-income single mothers and 
the elderly on fixed incomes. One 
sign on their warehouse wall reads 
“Touch it. Take it. No limit.” An- 
other reads “God Bless Power of 
the Poor.” 

Gleaners works to empower peo- 
ple as well as feed them; the food 
program at Gleaners stresses self- 
reliance and self-esteem. It is set up 
like a supermarket and operates 16 
hours a day, six days a week. Peo- 
ple shop for their own food and are 
asked to pay $2 per grocery bag or 
give a donation of their time, if 
they are able. Many of the people 
Gleaners serves have become vol- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Faith in Action 


Interview with Dennis Bakke 


Wholeness in the workplace 


and responsibility 


for the environment 


Radix: How did you come to found 
your company, the AES Corpora- 
tion? 


Bakke: Well, I came out of Harvard 
business school in 1970 looking 
around for what I was going to do. 
I thought I should serve in the gov- 
ernment for a couple of years, so I 
came to Health, Education, & Wel- 
fare, working on student financial 
aid to low-income kids, and then 
on desegregation. That was in 1970. 
In 1972, in the second Nixon ad- 
ministration I went to the OMB, the 
Office of Management and Busi- 
ness, and got into energy conserva- 
tion and policy work. Then the en- 
ergy crisis came in late 1973, when 
the oil embargo hit, and very quick- 
ly I got involved in energy and pol- 
icy in the White House, especially 
in conservation. 

I was part of the process when 
the Federal Energy Administration 
was created and eventually I be- 
came deputy administrator for en- 
ergy conservation and the environ- 
ment. I was there for a couple of 
years before the Carter administra- 
tion. This was under Nixon and 
Ford, and some of our actions were 
pretty controversial. Energy conser- 
vation wasn’t a popular idea 
among most conservative Republi- 
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cans at the time. 

When I left, I was reunited with 
my partner, Roger Sant, and we 
worked on a conservation/energy 
productivity center connected 
with Carnegie-Mellon University, 
a classic Washington think tank on 
energy productivity. Out of that 
we wrote a book called Creating 
Abundance: America’s Least-Cost En- 
ergy Strategy, and out of that re- 
search came the idea to start our 
company, in effect, to start a new 
industry, which has now become 
the “independent power indus- 
tye 
It was based on the premise that 
people would be better off if we all 
decided that the generation of elec- 
tricity was not a natural monopo- 
ly, that, in fact, it should be com- 
petitive—people shouldn’t be 
given a monopoly. A_ utility 
shouldn’t be given a monopoly- 
service territory in which they had 
no competition to generate elec- 
tricity. In fact, the consumer 
would be a lot better off if more 
than one way of generating elec- 
tricity was allowed and through 
more than one company. 

We thought that competition 
would create innovation and low- 
er prices, which, of course, has 
started to happen. That energy 


Dennis Bakke 


revolution has spread around the 
world, and most countries are get- 
ting rid of their monopolies. Not 
so much here in the U.S., but to a 
certain extent here, also. Probably 
a little-known fact for most people 
is that over 50 percent of the new 
generation of electricity over the 
last six or seven years has come 
not from utilities, but from inde- 
pendent power producers like 
AES. 

That’s a thumbnail sketch of 
how we got where we are now. I 
went to Washington, D.C., because 
I wanted to serve for a couple of 
years, and I ended up in the gov- 
ernment for six years before I got 
out. 


Radix: I’ve read that you want 
your company to be values-driven 
rather than product-driven, and 
I’m assuming that that stance 
comes out of your Christian faith 
in some way. 


Bakke: Yes, in some way. My part- 
ner Roger and I come at this from 
different perspectives, although 
maybe not so different as they 
may seem. His parents are devout 
Mormons, and he has sort of re- 
jected the Mormon view. But we 
have a similar approach to values 


issues. From my perspective our 
values are definitely Biblically 
based. All these ideas have 
evolved; my integration of faith 
and the workplace has not been 
static. I still feel as if I’m on a major 
journey in trying to understand the 
integration between my business 
and my Christian faith. 

My view is that the purpose of 
business is to steward resources to 
meet needs in the world, and that’s 
different from how many people 
approach business. So then we 
said, “If that’s the goal of business, 
how are we going to try to live and 
carry out that goal?” That’s where 
values came in, and we defined 
what we called our “shared val- 
ues.” 

Integrity was the first one: a sort 
of wholeness. Could we, in fact, 
create a place where people could 
break down the barriers between 
how they lived at home and at 
church and at school, and how 
they acted in the workplace? 
Could we keep the typical com- 
partmentalization from _ taking 
place? We knew we couldn't force 
people to break down those bar- 
riers, but we could create an envi- 
ronment that allowed people to 
break down those barriers if they 
wanted to. For us integrity means 
not just honesty but wholeness. 

Our second shared value was 
fairness, which I guess Biblically 
you'd call “justice.” What we don’t 
mean by “fairness” is what it usu- 


ally means in the United States. 


and in most businesses: equality— 
everybody will be treated the 
same. In fact, we do just the oppo- 
site. 

Our premise is that everybody is 
unique. You’ve heard the state- 
ment, “Nobody gets treated special 
around here,” meaning “no prima 
donnas around here.” I’d say just 
the opposite. “Everyone gets treat- 
ed special around here,” if possi- 
ble. 

You treat your friends different- 
ly because they are unique, and 
you threat your children different- 
ly because they are unique. That’s 
what we mean by justice and fair- 
ness, and we try to apply this prin- 
ciple to people inside who are col- 


My view is that the purpose of 
business is to steward resources 
to meet needs in the world. 


leagues and to those we work with 
outside the company as well. 

Our third shared valued is social 
responsibility. We committed our- 
selves very early to doing some- 
thing extra. We believe that the 
biggest thing we can do from a so- 
cial standpoint is “to steward re- 
sources.” We need to be creative 
and innovative and cost effective. 
Producing clean, reliable electricity 
is probably the most important 
thing we can do to be socially re- 
sponsible. 

But we also said, “We want to go 
beyond that.” When you are mak- 
ing electricity, you can have a sig- 
nificant impact on the: environ- 
ment, either positively or 
negatively, but you can make sig- 
nificant impact. We decided to go 
beyond what the law required and 
in every case do something extra 
for the environment, which when 
we started this, we usually narrow- 
ly defined as dealing with emis- 
sions of some kind. 

Our fourth value was fun, which 
is an unusual value for an industri- 
al company to have. We try to 
create an environment where peo- 
ple can use their gifts and skills to 
meet a need in the world, to make a 
positive contribution. That’s what’s 
fun. That’s when people feel ful- 
filled. Nobody experiences real joy 
when their skills are squelched or 
left unused. 

Once of the great passions of my 
life has been trying to figure out 
how to put people together in a 
business community in a way that 
allows them to use their gifts and 
skills to make a positive contribu- 
tion in the world. We’ve been ex- 
perimenting with how to do that, 
and have come up with some pret- 
ty radical things. 

We have only two layers of su- 
pervision between an entry-level 
person in the company and my of- 
fice. So it’s a very flat organization. 
There aren’t many bosses. We have 


almost no staff operations: no gen- 
eral counsel’s office, no engineer- 
ing department, no public relations 
department, no finance depart- 
ment—even though we raise huge 
amounts of money. 

The company including our 
plants is organized around multi- 


‘disciplined teams, with 5 to 15 peo- 


ple, where they take full responsi- 
bility. All decisions are decentral- 
ized to the people who know best 
what to do. 


Radix: Since this interview will ap- 
pear in our ecology issue. Could 
you give us some examples of your 
environmental projects? 


Bakke: At our first plant in Texas, 
we were one of the first companies 
in the U.S. to take the waste from 
scrubbing sulfur out of the fuel, a 
waste product called petroleum 
coke. It’s what you have left over 
when you make gasoline from oil. 
It’s almost like a coal, but it’s petro- 
leum. We were going to burn that, 
and when we burn that we take the 
sulfur out of it—nothing unusual 
about that, it’s done in every power 
plant. But what you have left over 
at the end of a long process is cal- 
cium sulphate. Usually the calcium 
sulphate is then thrown away and 
put in landfill. We were the first 
company in the U.S. to install a 
process that took that calcium sul- 
phate and made it into commercial 
gypsum, which is then sent to U.S. 
Gypsum, and they make wallboard 
out of it. Wallboard is, of course, 
what you make houses with. In 
that one plant we made two to 
three percent of the wallboard for 
new homes in the United States. 

In our California plant, we were 
the first power plant to install elec- 
tric catalytic reduction. S.C.R. it’s 
called, technology on a large tur- 
bine, to reduce emissions. 

About the time we were building 
a plant in Connecticut, global 
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warming issues started to come up 
with regard to CQO2 emissions, 
which are what you get when you 
breathe out or when you burn any- 
thing—wood, oil, coal, gas, any- 
thing. If you burn it, you get COz, 
and the question about whether 
CO2 was going to increase global 
warming has been an issue for the 
last two or three years. Since we 
created a lot of COz, because we 
burn things, was there anything we 
could do about that? 

We went around trying to figure 
out how to work on that problem, 
because all of our other emissions 
were low: sulphur was real low. 
Nox, so-called “nox,” one of the 
major emissions you get out of 
power plants that people are con- 
cerned about, we’d worked hard 
on and keep them low, but CO2z 
was something that nobody had 
ever done something about. 

We found out that planting trees 
would be helpful on that. We also 
found out that it didn’t matter 
where you planted the trees be- 
cause of the earth’s atmospheric sit- 
uation. The mixing is such that, 
within a few months, wherever 
CO2 is put in the air or wherever it 
is taken out, it equalizes the bene- 
fits or detriments within a few 
months. 

So we went around the world 
and looked for a good place to 
plant trees, and we decided on 
Guatemala. The project is with 
CARE. Over a 10-year period we’re 
planting about 50 million trees in 
Guatemala to offset all the CQOz 
emissions from our plant in Con- 
necticut over the next 40 years. 
That project got a lot of attention 
because no one had ever done that 
voluntarily. There are no laws that 
required it. We did it because it 
was part of our values. 


Radix: When was this? 


Bakke: Probably in 1989 or 1990, 
something like that. There was a 
National Geographic editorial on it. 
Many people thought it was a great 
thing to do, but many people also 
thought it was a great thing to do 
because it was going to make us 
more popular. 
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Subsequently, we have done 
something like that in every one of 
our plants. We worked with the 
Nature Conservancy to preserve 
143,000 acres in Paraguay, forest or 
jungle land that would have been 
cut down. The land had originally 
been held by a logging company 
that had been taken back by the 
World Bank because they hadn’t 
paid their loan. So in conjunction 
with the Nature Conservancy we 
purchased it and put it in reserve. 

We don’t get any economic bene- 
fit from any of these things. We do 
this, again, as part of our social re- 
sponsibility value. That was done 
in conjunction with a power plant 
in Hawaii. 

A third project, for our plant in 
Oklahoma, is preserving Amazon 
rain forests in several countries— 
Ecuador and that area. 

A fourth project we’re working 
on is similar. It will be for our plant 
in London. It’s a_ project that 
doesn’t deal with trees but with re- 
ducing the amount of methane 
coming from cows. That’s another 
problem with regard to global 
warming gases—even more than 
COz. 

Methane is bigger, because cows 
give methane from both ends. They 
burp a lot of it and there’s a huge 
amount of methane in their waste 
as well. If they have better diges- 
tive efficiency, then the methane is 
reduced. Food supplements seem 
to do that. 

I give you those just for illustra- 
tion of the kinds of things we’ve 
done. What we’ll do in the future 
in other countries is still up in the 
air. We'll ask, “What’s the highest 
priority for them?” Or we may just 
keep doing these environmental 
projects. 

Obviously social responsibility 
means more than just emissions to 
us; it means quality of life. That 
may mean something different 
when we go to India to set up our 
power plant there. Maybe it will 
mean SO2 emissions or Nox emis- 
sions or CO2, but it might also, in- 
stead of that, mean we'll put our 
extra money into water treatment 
for the local community, or build- 
ing anelementary school. 


Gleaners continued 


unteers. “My first volunteer is still 
with me,” says Celeste Tate, “He’s 
77 years old now. I tried to give 
him food and he said, ‘I am a 
proud Puerto Rican man. I work 
for my food.’ I saw what earning 
his way did for him, and I knew 
that was the thing to do.” 

Americans throw away $27 bil- 
lion in food annually. Food banks 
provide a way to help feed mil- 
lions of Americans who might oth- 
erwise go hungry. (They also pro- 
vide tax write-offs for companies 
who make donations.) Much. of 
the work at Gleaners revolves 
around fast-paced rescue opera- 
tions. For example, an American 
West flight was delayed and the | 
in-flight meal had to be changed 
to lunch instead of breakfast. So 
Gleaners got a call and Cory had 
to figure out a way to pick up all 
the unwanted breakfast food 
quickly. 

Gleaners now distributes over 
400,000 pounds of food and feeds 
some 30,000 people monthly. It is 
the largest feeding program in Ne- 
vada, with an additional 193 pro- 
grams based on its concept 
throughout the United States. 

Celeste Tate says if she’d known 
how big Gleaners would turn out 
to be, she wouldn’t have had the 
nerve to start it. She also says she 
did it because she loved the Lord, 
and “He’s done it all.” 

The staff still start every day 
with prayer and Bible study, read- 
ing through the book of Proverbs 
in a month. They read half a chap- 
ter at six a.m. before their trucks 
go out to salvage food, and the 
second half at ten before their 
store opens. Some of the custom- 
ers even come early so they can 
join in the prayer. 


The Department of Health and Human 
Services recently called Gleaners the most 
outstanding food program in the United 
States. 

If you want to start a store, you can 
learn how in a two-week program in Las 
Vegas. Write to: Gleaners, Inc., Feeding 
the Hungry, 3030 Westwood Dr., Las Ve- 
gas, NV 89109 


Artist continued 


ing an artist as well as an adminis- 
trator has never seemed incongru- 
ent, although society tends to pop- 
ularize the erroneous notion of 
each being a separate way of being. 
Just a short while before he died, 
I had opportunity to spend some 
time with Harold John Ockenga. 
Dr. Ockenga had a distinguised ca- 
reer as pastor of Boston’s famous 
Park Street Church, was president 
of both Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary and of Gordon-Conwell Theo- 
logical Seminary, and gave leader- 
ship on numerous other fronts. 
Noticing several canvases in the 
back of my car, he wondered if out- 
side of my administrative responsi- 
bilities at Fuller, I was also an art- 
ist, to which I responded in the 
affirmative. In a moment of self- 
reflection, he went on to say that al- 
though each of his three children is 
very talented artistically (with two 
of the three making their living as 
artists), he was “not very creative.” 
In fact, he wondered aloud where 
they could have inherited such 
abilities “to hear the muse.” Here 
was a man who by many people’s 
calculations was one of the most 
important Protestant leaders of the 
20th century wondering aloud 
about his abilities to be creative. 
“Something,” I thought to myself, 
“is wrong with this picture.” 
Although imagination is at the 
heart of the artistic task, it is just as 
fundamental to the vision of the 
leader. A good leader is fundamen- 
tally a creator of new possibilites— 
which creativity Harold John Ock- 
enga had modeled in administra- 
tive capacities for over 50 years. 
Robert K. Greenleaf, who several 
years ago popularized the notion of 
“servant leadership,” speaks of the 
leader as one who has a sense for 
the unknowable, who is prepared 
for the unexpected, and has some 
intuition and ability to foresee the 
future. Leaders, he therefore con- 
cludes, need to be more creative 
than most, able to “push into the 
uncharted and the unknown ...a 
leader finds himself (or herself) 
needing to think like a scientist, an 
artist, or a poet.” 
I approach the leading and build- 
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ing of an institution as I do any 
other written or visual composi- 
tion. As people who know my 
style already understand, I treat 
each new administrative challenge 
as a blank canvas that begs for a 
design to be drawn upon it. What 
leadership comes down to is a re- 
arrangement of various resourc- 
es—people, programs, dollars— 
and putting them together into a 
composition that, as an _ artist 
might say, “works.” 


Steven Pattie currently serves New Col- 
lege Berkeley as president and professor of 
art and Christianity. He also maintains an 
active profile as a visual artist. His paint- 
ings are regularly featured and sold in gal- 
leries, museums, and exhibitions at the lo- 
cal and national level. Pattie is also the 
author of numerous articles and poems. 
His recent book, Light at the Beginning 
of the Tunnel, is scheduled for publica- 
tion later this year. 


Music continued 


upholds his reputation as an artic- 
ulate and eloquent lyricist in these 
songs, crafting a metaphorically 
rich poetry rare in pop music. On 
the rousing opening tune, “Listen 
For The Laugh,” he suggests that 
the laugh of divine love is less like 
the “laughter that obeys the rules” 
and more like “a chainsaw in a 


velvet glove.” The tune harkens 
back to one of Cockburn’s biggest 
hits, “Lovers In. A Dangerous 
Time” (from his 1984 Stealing Fire 
album) where he expressed a like 
notion of tough but resplendent 
love (“Nothing worth having 
comes without some kind of fight/ 
Got to kick at the darkness ‘til it 
bleeds daylight”). 

Cockburn’s been a critic of the 
heart-snuffing status quo for years, 
castigating the socio-political fabric 
of the imperialistic first world 
while at the same time embracing a 
Christian-informed spirituality that 
encompasses mystery, compassion, 
forgiveness, grace, and justice. All 
this exists in a dangerous world 
where, as he sings on one of his 
new songs, “Scanning These 
Crowds,” love is shot down as a 
spy in the “land of passive revolu- 
tion [where] everything’s for hire.” 
Like Phillips, he too is looking for 
sign posts of God, "scanning these 
crowds for some sign of your face." 

Cockburn doesn’t reach for easy 
answers or dip into dogmatic asser- 
tions. Rather, he is willing to deal 
with paradoxical issues. On the 
gorgeous ballad, “Burden Of The 
Angel/Beast,” Cockburn ruminates 
on the capacity of the human spirit 
for great acts of love as well as mis- 
guided deeds motivated by greed 
and anger and concludes with an 
exasperated question on human ex- 
istence, "Whatever was God think- 
ing of?" 

Dart To The Heart continues in a 
similar vein as Cockburn’s last al- 
bum, 1991’s Nothing But A Burning 
Light. It’s another compelling, no- 
frills, simply arranged collection of 
songs, and it’s his most expansive 
project stylistically to date. 

He alludes to several periods of 
his 20-years-plus, 20-albums-plus 
career, driving into scorching rock- 
ers, easing into romantic ballads, 
and yearning in tunes for spiritual 
wisdom in the face of death and in- 
justice. Plus, as a welcome bonus, 
Cockburn springs into not one but 
two folksy, solo acoustic guitar in- 
strumentals, which marks the first 
time since 1978 he has included 
any on a non-compilation studio 
release. 
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All the Trees continued 


in the afternoon sun. Sometimes I 
caught myself thinking: Do I want 
to do this? Should there even be a 
road here? But it was a wonderful 
summer job. 

In the following years, in Ore- 
gon, Washington, B.C.—at first 
from mountaintops, then, increas- 


ingly, from airplanes descending 


toward Portland, Seattle, or Van- 
couver—I watched the clearcuts 
spread, and spread. The forested 
valleys become valleys of slash and 
erosion. I watched the new trees 
grow—at first, spontaneously, lat- 
er, from planting: but slowly, slow- 
ly, never matching the rate of the 
cut (and never the health and di- 
versity of the original forest). And 
at some deep level I remembered 
the vanished fir woods, the “mon- 
ey in the bank” of the boyhood 
farm, the lost trilliums and maiden- 
hair ferns. 

At college I assumed I was pre- 
paring to be a foreign missionary. 
How else could one serve God? But 
I kept being drawn to literature, 
philosophy, theology. Looking 
back, I see that one thread linked 
everything I studied: what does it 
mean that we are creatures? What is 
the place of creation in all of this? In 
the Christianity of my childhood, 
salvation had meant one thing: es- 
cape from hell. 

I remember an evening evangel- 
istic service in the community Sun- 
day school that met at Santiam 
Central—my school. A couple of 
dozen people (regulars, all) sat in 
the desks to hear the preacher. To- 
night he has brought “an object les- 
son’: a pie-plate filled with yellow 
sulphur, which he lights. It burns 
in a blue molten pool and he passes 
it up the aisle. The air in the room 
is barely breathable. “That’s brim- 
stone,” he says. “That's eternity 
without God. Don’t touch it—it 
eats like a cancer.” Not even now— 
and certainly not then—would I ex- 
actly disagree with him. But the in- 
cident underlines the overwhelm- 
ing picture I had of salvation: all 
the earth, myself included, under 
the threat of imminent, fiery de- 
struction. 

The “good news” of the gospel 
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was that there was a way of escape 
from that fiery death soon to over- 
take all creation. It was good news 
for a few of us. It was bad news for 
everything else—especially things 
like trees, which didn’t have a 
chance. 

As my sense of the splendor, 
beauty, and wild complexity of 
creation was gradually growing, 
my emerging theological under- 
standing was reinforcing in me the 
idea that it was all bound for de- 
struction—fairly soon. I felt bad for 
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the mountains and the forests. But 
my soul, at least, was safe. 

A good part of my education has 
been concerned with broadening 
that understanding of redemption. 
A good part of my life has been 
spent trying to communicate that 
fuller view, trying to spell out what 
it means for the created world. But 
the theology I grew up with—that 
the created world is a short-term 
backdrop for a human drama in 
which the rest of creation has no 
place—is still flourishing. 

In Seattle I recently gave a lec- 
ture in which a pastor in the audi- 
ence objected to my saying that 
creation had a place in the re- 
deemed order. In a later letter he 


articulated his views: 


Christ’s redemption is always in pur- 
chasing the chosen or elect from 
their trespasses ... . the redemption 
of the earth from its groaning will 
be its vaporization and replacement. 
Its value is in providing our habita- 


tion; it is a variable, we are the con- 
stant with God. Praise the Lord that 
his promise is made so clear to those 
who want to hear. 


+ 


The afternoon before our arrest a 
dozen or so Christians from the 
Vancouver area had arrived and 
set up camp. We joined a hundred 
or so others at the “Clayoquot 
Peace Camp” in the desolation of a 
clear-cut valley. The once-forested 
valley was a bare, dusty ampithea- 
ter, littered with burnt-out stumps 
and bits of old cable, softened now 
with fireweed. Some of our group 
had arrived early enough to attend 
a civil disobedience workshop led 
by a genial white-haired woman. 
who identified herself as a witch, 
and who carefully spelled out the 
guidelines of the place: no drugs, 
no alcohol, no violence against oth- 
er beings, all decisions made by 
consensus. 

In the hot afternoon a girl was 
carefully getting her face painted in 
black, yellow, and blue. The ambi- 
ence was one of genial squalor, like 
a Bombay slum. It was clear we 
had entered a culture defiantly con- 
formist in its nonconformity, unit- 
ed by something very close to relig- 
ious Zeal. All of us found the place 
oppressive—and, at the same time, 
impressive. 

We ate a free supper—well- 
cooked in vegetarian variety, main- 
ly from donated produce. After 
supper there was a “circle,” a pain- 
fully slow consensus discussion 
about the next morning’s action. 
Those who had chosen to be arrest- 
ed were given special attention and 
were allowed to pick the theme 
and atmosphere of the morning’s 
blockade. | Music? Chanting? 
Drums? One young college student 
requested that the group sing “O 
Canada” while the court order was 
being read, but that otherwise the 
demonstration would proceed in si- 
lence. It struck me again as a kind 
of religion, with arrest as a func- 
tional equivalent to baptism. The 
impression was heightened the 
next day when a bearded man 
wearing bear claws and a Krishna 
symbol complained that he found 
the silence emotionally uninspir- 


ing. “You feel better when there’s. 


drums and chanting,” he said. It 
was for all the world like argu- 
ments about style of music in wor- 
ship. 

Yet this motley crew, well be- 
yond the fringes of respectability, 
had grasped a truth about the val- 
ue of creation which most of us 
have lost. Because there was no 
way to know the vaguely sensed 
Creator in their “earth spirituality,” 
they had no ultimate basis for the 
care they were trying to exercise. 
Yet they still followed a dim, deep, 
God-given sense that we are respon- 
sible for creation, responsible to use 
these vanishing forests so they will 
still be here in their richness and 
abundance for the use and delight 
of our grandchildren, our great 
grandchildren. I kept wanting to 
preach Paul’s sermon in Athens: 
“Now what you worship as some- 
thing unknown I am going to pro- 
claim to you...” 

Should Christians have anything 
to do with such a mishmash of an- 
archic zeal and confused spirituali- 
ty? There is no easy answer. But 
my own long road from the river- 
bottom forests of my childhood has 
led me increasingly to realize that 
the good news of the Christian gos- 
pel is more than personal deliver- 
ance from a sulphurous hell. My 
teaching and writing keep circling 
back to the central realization: in 
Christ we are saved not out of crea- 
tion, but for creation. It’s easy to 
write books and articles about that 
truth. But this time we decided to 
do more. Heidi, Mary Ruth, and I 
decided we could no longer stay on 
the sidelines. 

That night our group of Chris- 
tians sat around a fire on a knoll 
above the larger Clayoquot Camp. 
The moon turned the ugly ampi- 
theater of the logged valley to a 
kind of silvery beauty. Some peo- 
ple had brought material for signs. 
How do you condense the rich Bib- 
lical teaching on creation and re- 
demption down to a few words? 
We talked for a long time, then de- 
cided on three texts: On a big ban- 
ner: “The earth is the Lord’s”; on 
two smaller signs: “Creation 
groans .. . In Christ a new crea- 


tion” and “You will go out with joy 
and be led forth in peace; and all 
the trees of the field will clap their 
hands.” The next day we sang the 
song to the bemused pagans in the 
peace camp. We made the signs, 
the fire died down, and the moon 
kept pouring light over the dry 
bones of the valley. 

The next morning when the po- 
licemen came, our daughter Heidi 
was standing ahead of the rest of 
us. “Will you walk to the bus?” the 
officer said, in the glare of the 
headlights. “Yes,” she said, with a 
kind of joy, “I will.” At the time 
not even she knew she was a few 
weeks pregnant with her first child 
(our first grandchild). 

Three years earlier, at Heidi and 
Paul’s wedding on Galiano, Mary 
Ruth had read a text from Jeremi- 
ah: “I know the plans I have for 
you, declares the Lord, .. . plans to 
give you hope and a future.” Does 
that future include creation? Does 
it include the rich forests of the 
west coast—and a thousand other 
threatened treasures of God’s crea- 
tion, of which Colossians says 
“God was pleased through him 
[Christ] to reconcile to himself all 
things’? 

The reconciliation is ultimately 
God’s, not ours. Yet our basic task, 
restored in Christ, remains: to care 
for creation. We are not sorry we 
were arrested in protest at the care- 
less use of creation. 

As we drove (in the police bus) 
back out the road lined with watch- 
ers I saw our candle-lit banner: 
“The earth is the Lord’s.” Behind 
us, the dark, old forest waited. To 
the east the sky was brightening 
over logged-off mountains. We 
went on our way to the Ucluelet 
jail. 

A little later the trucks roared 
into the woods for another day’s 
work. 


Loren Wilkinson is professor of philosophy 
and interdisciplinary studies at Regent 
College (a graduate school of Christian 
studies in Vancouver, British Columbia). 
He is editor of Earthkeeping in the 90's: 
Stewardship of Creation and wrote, with 
Mary Ruth, his wife, Caring for Creation 
in Your Own Backyard. 


Adeney continued 


been accused of workaholism, a ten- 
dency he may have inherited from 
his father. He claims he is not “a 
deep thinker or academic,” and has 
had a tendency to self-doubt. He 
has constantly grappled with his 
own sense of inadequacy, and his 
only recourse has been to find fresh 
faith to grasp God’s sufficiency, 
over and over again. “It was spiritu- 
al warfare on a very private level . . 
. a battle he still fights today.” Chua 
Wee Hian, who in 1968 took over 
David’s leadership of the Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students, commented that David 
had the unusual quality of being 
willing to confess mistakes. “This 
was very un-Asian. But people 
warmed to him because of his ad- 
mission of weakness or failure.” 

“He has that rare quality of mak- 
ing you feel he is taking you into 
the presence of Jesus when you en- 
gage in an ordinary conversation 
with him,” said one of his Hong 
Kong students. Yet he has always 
been careful to give others credit, 
never allowing his hearers to put 
him on a pedestal. Author Carolyn 
Armitage observes that “If the 
friendship of everyone David has 
encouraged over the years were 
mentioned in this book there would 
be no room for his own story.” His 
capacity for correspondence, phone 
conversations, and flying visits 
have brought the gratitude of 
friends and colleagues, who also 
laud his loyalty. 

His capacity to keep up with a 
constantly shifting world, open to 
new information or new ways of 
doing things, is one of the qualities 
that has kept him young at heart 
and able to identify with and en- 
dear himself to young people. 
When he has seen leadership poten- 
tial in someone he has always com- 
mitted himself to supporting that 
person by keeping in touch, consis- 
tent prayer support, and personal 
counsel. 

If David Adeney believes that his 
life has simply reflected God’s 
grace at work in a very “ordinary 
person,” what God has been able to 
accomplish through him should 
challenge and encourage all of us 
other “ordinary people” too. @ 
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Catch Up On Our Back Issues 
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7 fab: 


Set A 


1. The Fall of Secular Idols: Sig- 
mund Freud and the Christian Com- 
munity by Margaret Alter, Whatever 
Happened to Karl Marx? by David 
Gill, Raising Doubts About Darwin: 
an interview with Phillip Johnson 


2. The Resiliency of Faith: 

The Church in China by David Ade- 
ney, Fundamentalisms Observed (a 
panel discussion),The Church in 
Russia by Thomas Oden 


3. Mixed Media: Interview with 
musician T Bone Burnett, The 
Poetry of C. S. Lewis by Luci Shaw, 
Painter Howard Finster by D.L. Tay- 
lor, The Men’s Movement by Mary 
Stewart Van Leeuwen 


4, Evangelism: Interview with 
Rebecca Manley Pippert, Cross- 
Cultural Evangelism by Rich Weber, 
Interview with William Pannell, 
Recent Biographies of Jesus by Joel 
Green 


You can also request single copies of issues with inter- 


views with these people: Frederick Buechner, Bruce Cock- 
burn, Mark Hatfield, Garrison Keillor, Madeleine L’Engle, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, Eugene Peterson, John Stott, Noel 


Paul Stookey, and Walter Wangerin. (Indicate below.) 


Set B 


1) Looking Ahead: (As We Enter 
the 90s): The Future of the Planet by 
Walt Hearn, The Future of the Nation 
by Os Guinness, The Future of the 
Family by Mary Stewart Van Leeu- 
wen 


2) Working for Peace: Inside the 
System by Jack Swearengen, Outside 
the System by Elizabeth McAlister, 
The Christian and World Politics by 
Glenn Tinder, Can There Be a Just 
War? by John Howard Yoder 


3) Caring Practices: The Crisis of 
Care by Susan S. Phillips, The Power 
of Our Stories by Patricia Benner, A 
Physician's Perspective by David J. 
Anderson, Personal and Social Health 
by Robert N. Bellah 


4) Drama Issue: Interview with 
Jeannette Clift George, Reclaiming 
Cultural Festivals by Paul Heinrich, 
Interview with Walter Wangerin 


Set C 


1) Health: Interview with C. Ever- 
ett Koop, Dialogue on Medical Eth- 
ics, Preserving Caring Practices by 
Patricia Benner, Dance as an Expres- 
sion of Faith by Susan Fetcho 


2) Time and Money: Interview 
with Tony Campolo, Creating a 
Rhythmic Life by Earl Palmer, Inter- 
view with Gary Ginter, Personal 
Budgets by Nina Lau-Branson and 
Mark Lau Branson 


3) Poetry Issue: Interview with 
Wendell Berry, Intersections of Faith 
and Art by Luci Shaw, The Poetry of 
David Jones by Steve Scott 


4) The Media: Interview with 
Jacques Ellul, Truth and the News by 
Greg Spencer, Myth and the Power of 
Joseph Campbell by Douglas Groo- 
thuis 


To Order: Send $12.00 per set or $3.50 per issue 
*Please add 50¢ postage per issue for nondomestic addresses 


Please Send Me: 
QO Set of back issues__ 
QO Individual Back Issues __ 


O Interview with 


Name 


Address 


City, State 


Zip 


Please make check payable in U.S. dollars and send to Radix, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 
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_ New College Berkeley 


Center for Christian Studies 


Understanding 
Our Gifts 
and Calling 

in Gods 
World 


FOR A FULL SUMMER INSTITUTE 
SCHEDULE, CALL NCB AT 


(800) 383-9387 OR (510) 841-9386 


June 13-July 30, 1994 


“Tt is becoming clearer 
every day that the most 
urgent problem besetting 
our church is this: bow 
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Meditation 


The Worth 
of the Work 


by Dorothy L. Sayers 


ow much money would people need, beyond the subsistence that enables 


them to continue working, if the world (that is, you and I) admired work more 


_ than wealth? 


Does the fact that they are employed fully compensate people for the fact that their 
work is trivial, unnecessary, or positively harmful to society: the manufacture of imbe- 
cile and ugly ornaments, for instance, or the deliberate throat-cutting between rival 
manufacturers of the same commodity? 

Ought we, in fact, to consider whether work is worth doing, before we encourage it 
for the sake of employment? 

In deciding whether people should be employed at a high wage in the production of 
debased and debasing cinema films, or at a lower wage in the building of roads and 
houses, ought we to think at all about the comparative worth and necessity of bad films 
and good houses? Has the fact that enthusiastic crowds cheer and scream around pro- 
fessional football players, while offering no enthusiastic greetings to longshoreman— 
has that anything to do with the wages offered to sports figures and longshoreman re- 
spectively? 

When we have ceased to think of work and money in the purely economic terms im- 
plied by “the Problem of Unemployment,” then we are on our way to thinking in terms 
of creative citizenship. Then we shall be beginning to make something with our minds: 
instead of “solving a problem,” we shall be creating a new way of life.... 

We cannot deal with industrialism or unemployment unless we lift work out of the 
economic, political, and social spheres—and instead consider it also in terms of its 


worth, even as being in itself a sacrament. & 


—Adapted from The Mind of the Maker by Dorothy L. Sayers 
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Richard Nelson Bolles Interview 


The author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 
talks about calling and career. 


Radix: I want to start by asking 
you about your own sense of call- 
ing. You seem to have had several 
callings. The first was to be an or- 
dained minister. Can you describe 
how you experienced that call? 


Richard Nelson Bolles: At that 
time I was enrolled as a student at 
MIT in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
preparing for a career in chemical 
engineering. I went to St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Cathedral in Boston 
every Sunday. It was a tradition in 
the Episcopal church to devote the 
last Sunday in January to the issue 
of calling, particularly to the or- 
dained ministry. The preacher that 
day, the dean of a nearby seminary, 
said that 900 churches, small 
churches to be sure, but still 
churches, were probably going to 
have to close their doors because 
they lacked a minister—and I was 
very troubled by that. 

So on Easter break shortly there- 
after, 1 went home to Teaneck, New 
Jersey, and talked with my minister 
at home about that sermon. He 
asked me what I wanted to do 
about it, and I said, “Well, I’d like 
to go and at least see what a semi- 
nary looks like, even though I’m 
very ill-fitted for such a task” (be- 
cause I was, and still am, painfully 
shy). So he took me for a visit to a 
nearby seminary in New York City. 

When we talked about it after- 
ward, I told him I thought that if 
you weren’t part of the solution 
you were part of the problem. The 
fact that men (at that time it was 
only men; now of course it’s men 
and women) were not offering 
themselves for the ministry was be- 
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cause they wanted a much better 
standard of living. Incidentally, I 
was enrolled in the leading course 
in the country in terms of the sal- 
ary offered to its graduates. But I 
decided I needed to renounce go- 
ing into chemical engineering and I 
offered myself for the ministry in 
the Episcopal church. 

The first thing I did was transfer 


to another college that was more 
oriented toward liberal arts. So I 
transferred to Harvard, because it 
was in the same community and I 
wouldn’t have to move. I dabbled 
in any subject I wanted to for the 
next two years, because I had al- 
ready fulfilled my requirements for 
a physics major. It was a subject I 
hated, but I had full credit for a ma- 
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jor in that discipline from MIT. So I 
took two more physics courses and 
dabbled for the next two years in 
anything that was of interest to me. 
I studied evolution, I studied phi- 
losophy, I studied psychology, I 
studied anything I had any curios- 
ity about. It was an ideal college 
education for the last two years. 
After that I went to seminary, 
and then I started serving some 
very small churches in New Jersey. 


Radix: During your time at Har- 
vard were you involved in an Inter- 
Varsity group? 


Bolles: Yes, I was part of both a 
liberal Christian group and also In- 
terVarsity. We had Bible study 
every night, and prayer before we 
went down to dinner. I got 
grounded in the Scriptures, which 
few students for the Episcopal min- 
istry usually did. So much that, 
when I went to seminary, one of 
the tests in Greek was to translate 
the second chapter of Philippians. I 
just looked at the Greek, and I 
started writing, “Have this mind in 
you, which you have in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord, who being...” and 
so forth. Later, when the professor 
marked my translation he said, 
“Your translation shows the effect 
of the King James Bible more than 
somewhat.” 


Radix: You had it memorized. 
Bolles: Exactly. 


Radix: How did you go from the 
ministry to a new calling as a voca- 
tional counselor and writer? 


Bolles: Everybody who preaches 
has a choice about his Sunday ser- 
mons. He or she can either make 
notes or an outline and go in and 
sort of be extemporaneous when 
they preach, or they can choose to 
write out every single word. I was 
in the parish ministry for 16 years, 
and I chose to write out my ser- 
mons word for word every single 
Sunday. I usually started about 
three o’clock in the afternoon on 
Saturday and I often worked 
through until four a.m. on Sunday 


morning. Not that when I stepped 
into the pulpit I was slavish to the 
manuscript, because I knew it so 
well by that time. Rather, I had 
written so many drafts that I could 
depart from the text any time the 
Spirit seized me. But at the same 
time, I had that discipline for 16 
years, of writing every single Satur- 
day. 

So I don’t see myself as having 
segued into writing suddenly from 
being a minister. I saw writing as 


inherited was very turned in on it- 
self, and by the grace of God it be- 
came turned out toward the com- 
munity and toward the world. 
That’s why a publisher asked me to 
write a book about it. 

Well, I spent two years writing 
the book, and then the publisher 
said they didn’t want it because, 
“interest in this subject has 
passed.” That was my first foray. 
into writing, and that was while I 
was still serving a parish. 


Calling is often a matter of walking 
in a valley in the fog, just taking 


one step at a time. 


one of the chief ways I did my min- 
istry during those years when | 
was a parish priest. 

When I started to write in ear- 
nest—I was asked to write by a 
publisher—the first thing I wrote 
was a book on how to transform a 
parish. An Episcopal joke says that 
often the church is more like a re- 
ligious country club than it is a mis- 
sionary instrument in the commu- 
nity. About three years after I got 
out of seminary, I inherited a very 
large parish in New Jersey. I was 
the rector at age 31. One of the 
things I did was to get the church 
interested in missions, SO we were 
helping out a bishop in Pakistan. I 
also focused on the church’s mis- 
sion to the community. The board 
of education there was accused of 
being corrupt, and since one of our 
parishioners worked with that 
board, we had evidence that it was. 
So we helped to get all the clergy in 
that town together to oppose the 
board of education. 

Then the parish I served found 
out that Jews were barred from the 
City Club in that city. So we 
mounted a militant campaign, 
mostly through my preaching, to 
get the town to take seriously its 
claim to brotherhood, which had 
been more of a lip-service claim 
than a reality in practice. And so 
on. 

The point was that the parish I 


Then I started this other writing. 
I never describe myself as a voca- 
tional counselor because, first of 
all, I don’t do counseling directly 
with people. I’ve become a trainer 
of trainers, as it were. What hap- 
pened was, I was fired from my 
last parish, Grace Cathedral in San 
Francisco. I was fired after two 
years because they had a budget 
crunch and they had to let some- 
body go, and I was chosen. There 
was a large staff at that cathedral, 
and a number of ministers were on 
the staff, and I was chosen to help 
balance the budget. 

Shortly thereafter, I found an- 
other appointment, again within 
the Episcopal church. I was chosen 
to represent a province, comprised 
of nine western states, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. I was sup- 
posed to supervise those who were 
doing ministry for the church on 
college campuses for 10 different 
denominations. My job was to go 
on each campus and talk with the 
campus ministers there of what- 
ever denomination and see if there 
was anything I could do to help 
them, to find out what their needs 
were, and so on. 

Before very long, their greatest 
need was that they were all being 
fired, just as I had been. The great 
religious revival of the ‘50s, as it 
was called, was coming to an end. 
But many of the churches had over- 
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built, over-expanded, thinking that 
the kind of giving they had from 
their members in the ‘50s was go- 
ing to continue into the ‘60s and 
‘70s. This was toward the end of 
the ‘60s—it was 1968—and they 
were beginning to realize they 
couldn’t maintain the degree of 
ministry on campuses that they 
had anticipated. So they were start- 
ing to terminate many campus 
ministers. That was true of all de- 
nominations. 

So, when I went to visit them, 
they would say to me, “Well, I 
heard you were fired. How did you 
go about landing on your feet?” 
They wanted to know what they 
should do and what they shouldn’t 
do. So I told them my story. 

Since I was a regional member of 
campus ministry for the 10 differ- 
ent denominations, I had to travel a 
great deal. When I did that, I now 
had this new charge laid on me by 
them (“Find help for us”). When- 
ever I went for a meeting with my 
confreres on campus ministry | 
would stay over in that city for two 
or three days and interview any- 
body I could about ways to go 
about job-hunting and_ career 
change. Many of the campus minis- 
ters didn’t want to become a parish 
minister again. They wanted to ex- 
ercise their ministry skill, but they 
wanted to exercise it out in the sec- 
ular world. My job was to help 
them figure out how to do that. I 
took that upon myself, because that 
was what they were asking me for 
help with. 

I tended to do this on my own. In 
other words, I wasn’t commis- 
sioned by the churches I worked 
for to do it. I just thought this 
would be a nice thing to do for peo- 
ple. It was purely an extracurricu- 
lar activity on my part. 

Finally I wrote the book. The 
ministers always used the expres- 
sion, “I’m going to have to bail 
out,” so that’s where I got the meta- 
phor of the parachute. So I called it 
“What Color Is Your Parachute?” I 
first put the book together in 1970. 

It wasn’t an attempt on my part 
to step into the field of vocational 
counseling or anything dealing 
with calling. It was simply an at- 
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tempt to put together a helpful 
manual for them. It had about 168 
pages. It was self-published. And 
it was purely for ministers. I gave 
copies to all the ministers I super- 
vised, and then people began to 
write from other parts of the coun- 
try requesting copies of it. Some of 
the people who wrote were from 
General Electric, from the Penta- 
gon, from UCLA, and so on. 

I thought, “This is a book for 
campus ministers—what are they 


interested in this for?” They said I 
had discovered ways of going 
about a job hunt and identifying 
what you wanted to do with your 
life that was to be found in no other 
book. 

In 1972, I was approached by a 
publisher in Berkeley, who asked if 
I wanted to publish the book com- 
mercially. He wanted to publish it 
as it was—for campus ministers. 
But I said I had detected a wider in- 
terest in the book than just from 
that segment of the public, and that 
if he wanted to publish it, 1 wanted 
to expand it so it would be for the 
general public and not just for cam- 
pus ministers. So that’s how I got 
that calling. 


Radix: Well, the book has been a 
phenomenal success. Were you sur- 
prised? 


Bolles: Of course. In the back of 
the book now, there’s a section 
called “How to Find Your Mission 
in Life,” making the point that 


many times a “calling” is not so 
much a matter of being up on a 
mountaintop with a clear vision of 
the goal to which God is calling us. 
It’s often a matter of walking in a 
valley in the fog, just taking a step 
at a time. That metaphor is how 
this calling was for me. It was— 
well, they need help, so I’ll write a 
book. And then since there was 


great interest in the book, I 
thought—well let’s expand it for 
the general public. 


Each step was taken one at a 
time. I never foresaw what was go- 
ing to happen next, except that ina 
moment of true mischievousness, 
when I handed the manuscript to 
the publisher at Ten Speed Press 1. 
said, “You know this is going to be 
a best-seller.” He, like all publish- 
ers, thought I was talking through 
my hat. I don’t know what intui- 
tion told me that. But history does 
record that I said it. He twitted me 
about it for many years after that. 


Radix: How would you say that 
the job market has changed since 
you wrote your first version of Par- 
achute? I know you update the 
book yearly. 


Bolles: Yes, in fact this is the 25th 
anniversary edition coming up. 
Well, the job market, of course, has 
always been more perilous than 
people remember. Any time you 
come into a new era where the job 
market is as jumpy as it is now in 
the ‘90s, people forget what it was 
like in the ’80s or the ’70s. The truth 
is, it was jumpy in any decade you 
can point to. It’s just that, now, peo- 
ple are more conscious of it. I 
mean, for a very distant analogy, 
people question whether there’s 
more domestic violence now or 
whether there’s just more reported 
than there used to be. A similar 
thing can be said about the job mar- 
ket. It’s not clear whether the job 
market is worse than it ever used to 
be or just whether people’s aware- 
ness of it is much greater. 

In any event, it’s safe to say that 
people thought of the job market in 
the ‘70s as a relatively tranquil 
place. There might be a number of 
unemployed persons, but if you 


graduated from college or were try- 
ing to move from one place to an- 
other, people were pretty confident 
that after a while they would find a 
job, and that if they found a job and 
were good performers on that job, 
they would be able to hold onto it. 

What's changed now is there’s 
no job security whatsoever. On the 
other hand, I used to write that in 
the editions during the ’70s: You 
can be out of your job tomorrow. I 
used to do a lot of one-day and 
four-day seminars (which I don’t 
do any more) and one of the things 
I used to say was, “Some of you sit- 
ting here who think that your job is 
absolutely secure will discover 
within six weeks of leaving here 
that you’ve lost your job.” After- 
ward I would always get a letter 
from somebody saying, “When you 
made that prophecy I thought, ‘Ha, 
ha, ha, ha’—and now it’s come true 
for me.” 

I knew that most people didn’t 
see it coming when they were 
about to be fired. I certainly hadn't, 
when I was at Grace Cathedral. 
Now I realize I’d had two evi- 
dences that I was about to be fired, 
but I didn’t understand either evi- 
dence until the event happened. So 
the rule that no job is safe was as 
true in the ’70s as it is today. If we 
say, “What's the change? Aren’t 
people feeling much less secure in 
their jobs?” Yes, they are. But they 
were always in danger, even 
though they weren’t aware of it. 

Now they’re very aware of it. 
That’s one thing that’s dramatically 
different. Nobody in his or her 
right mind today expects that the 
job they are presently in will neces- 
sarily last—just because they are 
doing it well. 


Radix: What is the single most im- 
portant piece of advice that you 
would give a job seeker? 


Bolles: I can’t give one, but I can 
give you two. The first is that, 
when Gallup does his annual 
poll—taking the religious tempera- 
ture of America, as it were, for the 
last 20 years—he’s discovered that 
about 94 to 95 percent of the people 
say they believe in God and that 


they pray to God. So that is un- 
changing. 

The issue, as everyone who is a 
convinced Christian knows, is not 
whether they believe in God but 
what kind of a God they believe in, 
what their conception of God is. So 
often their conception of God is es- 
sentially like the fire alarm on the 


out about the job hunt. The Holy 
Spirit and they agonize about 
where they can best do ministry—if 
they see themselves as having a 
ministry in this world. 

I’m not talking just about or- 
dained people, I’m talking about 
any Christian. I think it’s terribly 
important they realize that this is a 


It’s important for job-hunters to realize 
that this is a joint venture where they 
and God are working together. 


wall in schoolhouses and office 
buildings that you pull only in 
emergency. 

Therefore, the first thing I say to 
people when they are job-hunting 
is they’ve got to take their faith out 
of the closet and work really hard 
on their faith. The grace of God 
and the Holy Spirit are always try- 
ing to work into everyone’s life as 
much as that person will permit. 
When they are faced with a crisis 
in their life, as, for example, when 
they are having to job hunt, they 
need to be sure that their faith is 
active and meaningful. 

I always assume that God is pre- 
venient, in the sense of always 
coming toward us. But the recalci- 
trant party in the bargain is, of 
course, us. We’ve got to stop shut- 
ting God out of our lives. 

The crisis of job-hunting is often 
the very time when it is most im- 
portant to be working on that is- 
sue. The reason I mention it is that 
people tend to say, “Well, I’m in 
the middle of this crisis now, and 
I’ve kind of hung my faith up in 
the closet like an old suit or 
dress—and I know I’ve got to 
work on that. I’ll do that as soon as 
I’ve got through this crisis.” In 
other words, they set up goals for 
their lives and they make dealing 
with their faith secondary to find- 
ing a job. 

I’m convinced it’s the opposite 
way around. It’s important that the 
Holy Spirit and they together go 


joint venture where they and God 
together are working to put their 
feet on a path that leads where God 
wants to lead them. So, the first 
thing, to use traditional Christian 
language, is to surrender. It’s very 
important that a person surrender 
her or his life to God and go forth 
with a consciousness of the Holy 
Spirit working within them each 
day that they go about their job 
hunt or their career change. 

My second piece of advice is that 
the essence of successfully dealing 
with a crisis of vocation has to be 
more than “I’m looking for a job.” 
It has to be “I’m rethinking what 
my vocation is in life.” The most 
useful bit of advice one can possi- 
bly give anyone is to “Think about 
the alternatives.” 

People have to have more than 
one way to identify what it is they 
want to do. They have to identify 
more than one kind of job or voca- 
tion that would allow them to use 
their particular skills. They have to 
identify more than one target or 
one kind of place where they 
would like to be working. They 
have to identify more than one city 
where they will do their job hunt or 
look for opportunities to serve 
God. In other words, they have to 
have more than one avenue of job- 
hunting. They have to have alterna- 
tives. 

When I see people who are 
floundering, having a lot of trouble 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Constellation of God's Call 


Constellations have always seemed 
a little bewildering to me. As a 
child, I remember sitting under the 
clear night sky while some adult 
tried to explain that three particu- 
lar stars formed a belt. Not only 
that, the belt hung around Orion’s 
waist, they said. 

What are they seeing, I won- 
dered. Who was Orion? Why or 
how are they seeing him? Orion 
and his friends were a little more 
visible when I eventually “saw” 
them through the technology of the 
planetarium. Their outlines were 
sketched as the white arrow traced 
their forms. But when all that dis- 
appeared and it was just the stars 
again, I wondered what we had 
seen. Was it anything at all? What 
was meant when someone ex- 
claimed, “There’s Orion!’”? I knew 
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by Mark Labberton 


that the stars were there, but in 
what sense was Orion “there”? 
Sometimes, the phrase, the “call 
of God,” raises the same questions 
as Orion and his belt. The “stars” 
we gaze upon by faith shine forth: 
Scripture/tradition/community/ 
experience. God’s call appears in 
the constellation that these and 
other “stars” form for us. Some of 
us stand under this vast sweep and 
point joyfully and confidently to- 
ward the constellations of God’s 
call and design. Meanwhile, others 
of us look and look, straining to 
discern the patterns that are truly 
there, acknowledging our proble- 
matic eyesight, trying to use all of 
the corrective lenses God seems to 
have provided to restore and illu- 
mine our vision. After all, what 
constitutes our sense of call? Is 


Starry Night by Vincent Van Gogh 


God’s call “there” like the Big Dip- 
per? Or is it “there” like the North 
Star? 


Why do you stand looking up to- 
ward heaven? 

The “two men in white robes” 
asked the disciples that question af- 
ter Jesus’ ascension. Why, indeed? 
In that context, why was any con- 
stellation of God’s call still.needed 
or sought? 

If in Jesus Christ, God’s will has 
been spoken and seen, don’t we al- 
ready have the only voice, the only 
image, we need? His first and sec- 
ond commands, for example, give 
us Our guidance—and the model of 
Jesus’ early ministry shows us how 
to live them out. The stars and their 
relation are already fixed. On any 
given night, you either see Orion or 


you don’t. The stars that comprise 
his belt don’t change. Are we then 
just killing time with our questions 
about God’s call, when what God is 
asking is that we “do justice, love 
kindness, and walk humbly with 
our God”? What we have seen and 
heard, and touched in Jesus Christ, 
trust and do. 

It might seem we are pointlessly 
star-gazing, were it not for the fact 
that the predominant images of 
God’s call for people in Scripture 
are more intimate and personal 
than even this sense of God’s will. 
For Israel, God’s will was evident 
in the Torah, but God still called 
Moses to lead the people in the 
wilderness. All of us are meant to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, 
yet Saul met the risen Christ and 
was called “as one untimely born” 
to be an apostle to the Gentiles. 
God’s will and God’s call can be 
identical but are not always synon- 
ymous. They both center in Jesus 
Christ. They are consistent with 
one another, but a call seems to be a 
more particular expression or pur- 
pose within the wider sweep of 
God’s design. 

The galaxies are there. Truth, 
goodness, and beauty are always 
God’s agenda. It’s the burning 
bush, the whirlwind, the angel 
chorus, that rivets our attention, 
that sharpens our vision. It is God’s 
call on our lives that enables us to 
see a constellation where before we 
had seen only stars. Our call is rec- 
ognized as that special context in 
which truth, goodness, and beauty 
become our own particular work. 


Let the one who has ears ... see? 
What all this helps us recognize 
is that seeing is no small feat. But 
maybe part of the problem lies 
here: we are trying to see, when 
what we are to do is to hear. “Call,” 
after all, implies the sound of a 
voice more than the appearance of 
a map. Our attempts to discern 
constellations may be pure distrac- 
tion. Noah, Abraham, and Moses, 
for example, didn’t see some pat- 
tern and follow it. They heard 
God’s voice—and obeyed. It was a 
process of hearing, not of seeing. In 
fact, it was despite what could be 


seen, in contradiction to what cir- 
cumstances would indicate, that 
each nonetheless heard the voice of 
God’s call and responded. They 
walked by faith and not by sight. 
Yet, we would be hard pressed, 
of course, to be able to explain the 
nature of such hearing. What are 
the distinctive, distinguishable 
qualities of God’s voice? Scripture 
assumes these realities and events 
rather than explaining, defending, 
or analyzing them. For the “great 
cloud of witnesses,” God’s call was 


God’s call on 
our lives enables 
us to see a 
constellation 
where before 

we had seen 
only stars. 


personal, specific, directive, pur- 
poseful. Jonah, for example, would 
have appreciated a little more inter- 
pretive freedom than the words 
“Go to Nineveh” allowed! No inter- 
pretation was necessary. In fact, to 
want more details would seem an 
impertinence. The call was clear. 
The issue was obedience. 

Perhaps, then, our quest to dis- 
cern God’s call is frustrated by our 
efforts to find visual clues or signs, 
when we should be listening for 
the Word of God. We are being 
controlled by an inappropriate met- 
aphor! Maybe trying to “see” re- 
veals an insistence that God “show 
me,” with its implicit corollary, 
“prove it.” By contrast, “Speak, 
your servant listens” and “Here am 
I, send me” express an Openness to 
God’s call that presents far more 
risk and far less control. 

The relationship of seeing to 
hearing is not so simple, however. 
For when “the Word became 
flesh,” God spoke in person. God’s 
personal, self-revealing, oratory 
took human form. The One who 
had only been heard could now be 


seen. Never before or since was the 
call of God more tangible. Looking 
at Jesus, the crowd was told, “Let 
the one who has ears, hear.” As 
they looked, they heard. Seeing en- 
hanced their hearing. Even so, 
some saw but still did not hear. 

In discerning the constellation of 
God’s call we are trying to see bet- 
ter in order to hear better. But like 
the risen Christ’s admonition to 
Thomas, “Blessed are those who 
have not seen and yet have come to 
believe,” Scripture suggests that 
when seeing supplants or replaces 
hearing, we have the cart before the 
horse. To put it in the priority or- 
der of the Kingdom, we seek to dis- 
cern the constellation of God’s call 
on our lives so that through what 
we see we will be better able to 
hear. This is part of what Augus- 
tine meant by faith seeking under- 
standing. It’s part of what Calvin 
defended as the interdependence of 
Word and Spirit. Discerning God’s 
call is strongest when done with 
our ears and our eyes. 


The heavens are telling the glory of 
God 

When by faith we affirm that we 
see in the constellation of Scrip- 
ture/tradition/community experi- 
ence a pattern that seems to spell 
our name, in what sense is this a 
discovery of what is “there” and in 
what ways is it just a confession of 
a faithful hope? We are told, “The 
firmament proclaims God’s handi- 
work ... there is no speech, nor are 
there words; their voice is not 
heard; yet their voice goes out 
through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” 

The firmament contains the 
“stars” that shine in the pages of 
the Bible, in the living traditions of 
faith, in the Christian community 
around us, in our experiences of 
life and faith. But is God’s call 
“there” like the Big Dipper? Or is it 
“there” like the North Star? 

Either way we answer this, we 
implicitly acknowledge that what 
we see and hear has a very great 
deal to do with how we have been 
trained to look and listen. I would 
not have seen the belt of stars or 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Interview with Jacques Ellul: 


on Vocation and the Ethics of the Workplace 


Introduced with a Remembrance of Jacques Ellul 


Jacques Ellul died on May 19, 1994, 
at his home in Pessac, France, near 
the University of Bordeaux where 
he served as professor of the his- 
tory and sociology of institutions 
in the Faculty of Law and Eco- 
nomic Sciences from 1946 to 1980. 

Though blessed by vigorous 
health throughout his life, Ellul 
had been bothered by heart prob- 
lems over the past decade and, 
more seriously, by lymphatic can- 
cer in the past two years. He died 
at home in the presence of his chil- 
dren, Jean, Yves, and Dominique. 
Another son, Simon, died in 1947 
at the age of six. Jacques Ellul’s 
wife, Yvette, to whom he had been 
married for 54 years, died in April 
1991. It is ironic that just as C. S. 
Lewis’s death on November 22, 
1963, was overshadowed by that of 
John F. Kennedy, so was Jacques 
Ellul’s death on May 19, 1994, over- 
shadowed by that of Jacqueline 
Kennedy. 

For me, May 19 has always been 
significant because it was the birth- 
day of Malcolm X, the African- 
American social prophet who 
woke me up to the depths of 
America’s sin of racism. Now it 
also marks the end of the earthly 
life of another of the 20th century’s 
most important prophetic voices. 

Jacques Ellul leaves behind him 
a legacy of social analysis and pro- 
phetic theology matched by very 
few in the 20th century. He is best 
known for his critical analysis of 
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by David W. Gill 


David Gill with Jacques Ellul, 1984 


the impact of technology on mod- 
ern life—not just by the introduc- 
tion of various machines but, more 
profoundly, by subtly changing 
our way of thinking and valuing. 
In our technical milieu, rationality, 
measurable effectiveness, quantifi- 
cation, and standardization are re- 
placing God, goodness, tradition, 
eccentricity, and the like, at great 
human and spiritual cost. This so- 
cial analysis unfolded in more than 
30 volumes, the best known of 
which is The Technological Society 
(original French edition, 1954; 
English translation, 1964), which 
passed the 100,000 mark in sales 
several years ago. 

Ellul was also an active lay theo- 
logian in the Reformed Church of 
France. He has written some 30 
books on Biblical topics, Christian 
ethics, and the relationship of the 
church to the world, including The 
Presence of the Kingdom, The Mean- 
ing of the City, and The Ethics of Free- 
dom. Ellul’s theological and ethical 
work was @ Biblically oriented, 
Kierkegaardian/ Barthian  chal- 
lenge to a Christendom that he 


viewed as being too conformed to 
the world. His work stressed the 
ways that God broke through the 
fatality, violence, and closure of sit- 
uations described in the Bible 
(above all, in the resurrection of Je- 
sus Christ)—along with the call of 
God to a similarly radical presence 
by Christians in today’s world. For 
Ellul, Christian discipleship is char- 
acterized by freedom and hope, 
faith and love. 

Ellul’s legacy is impressive for its 
sheer size, scope, depth, and 
breadth. He engaged the political 
Left and Right, Marxists and capi- 
talists, religious and nonreligious, 
theological liberals and conserva- 
tives, with an impact matched by 
few others. His positions on the 
technological threat, political inutil- 
ity, strategic anarchism, and theo- 
logical universalism caused some 
summarily to reject his work. Oth- 
ers, however, found his work on 
these and other subjects a brilliant 
challenge to re-think some of their 
major assumptions and conclu- 
sions, even if in the end they didn’t 
agree precisely with all of Ellul’s 
proposals. 

Jacques Ellul’s life was distin- 
guished by its combination of acti- 
vism with thought. He was fired 
from his first university post for 
protesting the Nazi occupation of 
Vichy France. He worked in the 
French Resistance during WWII 
and in the Bordeaux mayor’s ad- 
ministration immediately after the 


war. He volunteered for years in a 
ministry to street gangs and alien- 
ated youth. He worked hard to pre- 
vent the destruction of the South 
Atlantic coast of France by real es- 
tate developers. He was active in 
the earliest years of the World 
Council of Churches, and in de- 
nominational as well as parish 
leadership for the French Reformed 
Church. His written criticism could 
sting, but his personal demeanor 
was unfailingly gracious and kind 
to a steady stream of students, col- 
leagues, parishioners, and neigh- 
bors. 


* * * 


I had heard of Ellul in the ‘60s 
but my first real taste of his 
thought came with The Meaning of 
the City, which I read as Sharon 
Gallagher and I prepared an issue 
of Radix on Christianity and the ur- 
ban challenge for November 1971. 
In early 1972 I read four more of 
his books on politics and Christian 
discipleship as part of my prepara- 
tion to go (with my Radix press 
pass!) to the Democratic conven- 
tion in Miami in July. I was 
hooked. His analyses of contempo- 
rary politics and his grasp of the 
radical demands of Christian faith 
were by far the most illuminating I 
had ever read. On a whim I sent 
him some of my reviews and arti- 
cles on his work. I was surprised to 
receive a handwritten letter from 
him thanking and encouraging me 
in my efforts. 

That was the beginning of a long 
relationship not just with his ideas 
and writings but with the author 
himself. 1 exchanged many letters 
with him and visited him in Bor- 
deaux during the summers of 1982, 
1988, and 1991, as well as nearly 
every Friday afternoon from July 
1984 to June 1985 when I spent a 
sabbatical year in Bordeaux. I have 
known many brilliant thinkers, but 
Jacques Ellul is easily the greatest 
genius of them all. His learning 
was vast and his insight was un- 
matched. Yet I found him to be in- 
variably humble, gentle, unpreten- 
tious, and full of integrity and 
humor. The world became a poorer 
place on May 19, 1994, with the 
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Jacques Ellul leaves behind him a legacy of 
social analysis and prophetic theology 
matched by very few in the 20th century. 


passing of this great man of God. 

The conversation that follows 
was recorded in the summer of 
1982 at Ellul’s home in Pessac. I 
continue to think that our philoso- 
phy/theology of work is strongest 
when it is rooted in the Biblical 
themes of Creation and Redemp- 
tion as well as in the realism of the 
Fall (which was Ellul’s main 
thrust). While I agree with Ellul 
that work and vocation are often 
two different experiences for peo- 
ple, I would still urge-us to do 
everything we can to reintegrate 
our work (paid or unpaid) into a 
profound sense of vecation (in the 
sense that it is a response to a call- 
ing from God and the people) and 
of profession (in the sense that it is 
undertaken with a declaration to 
God and the people that we are 
committed to service, quality, com- 
munity, accountability, and high 
ethical standards). Nonetheless, it 
is Ellul’s realism that cautions 
against the degeneration of my 
ideals into blind idealism. 


+ + + 


Interview 


David Gill: Let me ask a question 
about the application of your ethics 
to work and calling. A friend of 
mine who is a professor of English 
literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia has discovered your books 
recently. He wonders how, specifi- 
cally, your being a Christian has 
made a difference in your being a 
professor at Bordeaux. I have had 
difficulty in responding to him be- 
cause you have said that your work 
has been that of professor but your 
calling has been the activity with 
troubled young people at the Pre- 
vention Club. Yet both he and I 
read your other statements about 
the Christian life being one life. So 
what does it mean to be a Christian 
professor or a Christian lawyer or a 
Christian nurse? 


Jacques Ellul: No matter where we 
are placed, there is not any one an- 
swer. I would like to respond on 
two different levels. My friend Jean 
Bosc and I started the Associations 
of Protestant Professionals. We dis- 
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cussed professional problems, con- 
cretely, just as they are in life. The 
theologians would simply describe 
what the Bible says, without 
spelling out what the professional 
should do. That way they were 
challenged to figure out what to 
do, what sort of solution to bring to 
those problems. We had some very 
different experiences. It was easier 
for doctors and nurses than for 
business people. The groups that 
never went along very well were 
those composed of bankers and in- 
surance agents. 

The other level on which I would 
respond has to do with my experi- 
ence as a professor. When I became 
a professor, I discovered very 
quickly that the meaning of my 
work lay not in the science of trans- 
mitting information but in my rela- 
tionship to my students. As in the 
case with my Bible studies, my uni- 
versity students inspired me to un- 
dertake research on various ques- 
tions. I did not do research for the 
sake of research but because a 
group of students was interested in 
a particular question. 

It is important for me that my 
students know that I am a Chris- 
tian. I have very often lived the ex- 
perience described by Peter: “Be 
ready always to give a reason.” | 
believe that students should al- 
ways feel free to speak up and ask 
questions. When, for example, I 
taught classes on the thought of 
Marx and his successors, I didn’t 
try to teach that Marx was wrong. 
Marx said some admirable things 
and I told my students that this 
was so. It was amusing to me, then, 
that students would often ask me 
“How can you teach this when you 
are a Christian?” Thus, I would be 
given an opportunity to respond. I 
also felt that it was important to be 
available to my students. I had a 
close pastoral relationship with 
many of them. 


Gill: Isn’t this really just the peda- 
gogy of Jesus? Treating students as 
human beings? 


Ellul: For me that was very impor- 
tant, especially in times of hardship 
and crisis in the university such as 
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the 1968 student revolts. 


Gill: Jesus frequently taught by the 
method of raising questions. 


Ellul: Yes, and this is often done in 
seminaries. But when you have 
1,000 students in an auditorium at 
the university it is more difficult. 


Gill: Let me come back again to the 
matter of a radical distinction be- 
tween work and calling. Isn’t there 
a sense in which everything has a 
work aspect to it—for example, 
even your work with the Preven- 
tion Club? And can’t everything 
become a kind of calling if you re- 
ceive it as such and treat it as a call- 
ing from God? If you can’t see your 
activity or work as some sort of 
calling, should you get out if it, if 
possible? 


Ellul: I think that such a distinction 
can apply in this sense. I think also 
of a young educator who worked 
with the delinquents of the Preven- 
tion Club. He said that when he 
worked for eight hours during the 
day he often did it for the pay. But 
when he continued on after hours 
because he loved them and they 
needed him, then he became free 
and his activities became a calling. 
It is not always exactly like this, but 
many people engaged in difficult 
work have this kind of experience. 


Gill: If I have a nuclear engineer 
study with me, I would emphasize 
to that student the importance of 
being questioned by God and that 
if he cannot offer his nuclear engi- 
neering as service to the kingdom 
of God he should consider chang- 
ing jobs. Or she should, if it’s a 
woman. Of course that raises many 
problems, such as our considerable 
ability to rationalize and justify 
ourselves. 


Ellul: Whether one’s work can be 
to the glory of God or not is an im- 
portant question. 


Gill: A worker may have no com- 
munity to support him or her in 
such an examination and in a 
change of profession—and_ that 


might create great difficulties for a 
family dependent on this person’s 
salary. I agree with the point you 
have often made that it is irrespon- 
sible to advise someone to make a 
change when you personally are 
not burdened with the conse- 
quences—or are unwilling and un- 
able to share in the implications of 
the change. 


Ellul: Surely. And this all presup- 
poses that one is able to put, in 
common with others, one’s life ex- 
periences before God. 


Gill: Are you still convinced that a 
Biblical view of work must begin 
with the doctrine of the Fall rather | 
than with the creation? 


Ellul: It is a very classical idea that 
work existed in the creation, but it 
was work in a very different sense 
there. That is, the work in Genesis 1 
and 2 was nonutilitarian. All the 
trees gave their fruit spontane- 
ously, and although Adam was 
commissioned to watch over the 
garden there were not any enemies 
there. Thus it was a good work, a 
job, but one that was not in the do- 
main of necessity. That is the great 
difference for me. 


Gill: But the toil, sweat, and resis- 
tance that came with the Fall did 
not eliminate the importance of the 
fact that we are made in the image 
of God—a God who worked for six 
days and then rested. God’s work 
was creative and very good. Can’t 
we say then, as much as possible, 
that our work ought to be creative, 
for life, resulting in products that 
are very good? 


Ellul: Yes, but I don’t think you can 
say that for God the creation was a 
job or work. The Greeks and Baby- 
lonians always considered creation 
an effort. But the Bible says that it 
was the word of creation rather 
than a work. It was something 
more simple. I agree with you that 
God’s act was creative and that 
what responds in us is word and 
work. There is a work command, 
but Adam and Eve were then in the 
presence of God rather than having 


merely a work or vocation. The 
idea of work and vocation is al- 
ways confusing, but I believe that 
vocation or calling is always, and 
only, service to God. 


Gill: I think you are right to warn 
about the idolization and sacraliza- 
tion of work. Certainly it is a lux- 
ury available only to the few to be 
able to choose their work freely. At 
the same time, though, shouldn’t 
we encourage people to bring their 
work as much as possible into 
closer conformity with their calling 
from God? Sometimes your writ- 
ings have seemed to dismiss the 
possibility of service to God. 


Ellul: I would not have worked so 
much myself if I had not been con- 
vinced that work does respond to a 
certain will of God and not only to 
a necessity of the world! The diffi- 
culty comes, as you have rightly 
said, in that it is necessary to appre- 
ciate a job in the measure to which 
it is creative and liberating. I agree 
with the Reformed tradition in re- 
fusing to make a simple distinction 
between work that is good and 
work that is not good. I have a new 
group forming in Paris, composed 
of bankers and stockbrokers. They 
are Christians. Can I tell them that 
a Christian should not be a stock- 
broker? It is very difficult to do. 


Gill: When Peter visited Cornelius 
he directed his attention to Jesus 
Christ and left him as a Roman cen- 
turion. He could do that with confi- 
dence because he brought him to 
the Lord. It wasn’t long, though, 
before, most of the Christian Cor- 
neliuses in the pre-Constantinian 
church left their commissions, con- 
vinced that this kind of work was 
not in accord with the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ. It seems that it is 
enough to help Christians to bring 
together their recognition of Jesus 
as Savior with Jesus as Lord of the 
whole life, and then be patient 
about what happens as_ bankers 
and stockbrokers begin to allow 
God to question and guide them. 


Ellul: Yes, I totally agree. But the 
problem remains that various tech- 


] would not have worked so much 
myself if I had not been convinced © 
that work does respond to a certain 
will of God and not only to a necessity 


of the world. 


niques are used in different jobs 
and it is very difficult to judge ac- 
curately and fairly whether the 
work is to the glory of God, 
whether it is creative and liberat- 
ing or not. It is very, very difficult. 


Gill: I think a further requirement 
today is to gather examples of al- 
ternatives. Often people don’t 
change because they lack creativ- 
ity. We need to gather alternative 
ideas to stimulate creativity on 
how things might be done differ- 
ently. For example. E. F. Schu- 
macher’s book, Small Is Beautiful, 
has some marvelous examples of 
alternatives ways of running a 
business. 


Ellul: Yes, I’m very much in 
agreement on the need to invent 
alternatives. That is one of the 
most positive things we can do 
now. I have never met Schu- 
macher but I am quite familiar 
with his writings. A good deal of 
his effectiveness comes from the 
fact that he is an economist writ- 
ing about his own field and expe- 
rience. It is lay Christians who 
should be challenged to work 
through these questions and come 
up with alternatives. 


Gill: As far as lawyers are con- 
cerned, your approach implies 
that groups of Christians in law 
gather together for a realistic anal- 
ysis of their profession and prac- 
tice, then engage in a thorough 
study of Biblical notions of justice 
and law, and finally begin to pray 
and discuss together what all of 
this means for their law practices. 


Ellul: Exactly. The first point is 
very important, expecially for 
lawyers since they are tempted by 
idealism. It is well and good to 
serve the law but they must un- 


derstand the reality of what is hap- 
pening. . 

Just last month there was a tragic 
example of that. A young man 
struck his daughter who then fell 
on the sidewalk and became crip- 
pled and blind as a result of a spi- 
nal injury. The prosecuting attor- 
ney was a Christian. I know all 
three of them well. The father had a 
bit of a temper, but was a very 
good fellow, sensitive, and devas- 
tated by this accident. But the press 
portrayed him as an unworthy 
scandalous father. The prosecutor 
was appalling and the defending 
lawyer had no concrete defense. 
The young man was sentenced to 
17 years in prison and hanged him- 
self the next day. I told the lawyers 
afterward, “You did not truly judge 
the person in this matter.” The real- 
ity of the situation and the respon- 
sibility of the legal profession: both 
are very important to stress. 


Gill: In America, it seems that most 
lawyers, including Christians, are 
simply manipulating the technical 
requirements of the legal code. 


Ellul: That is true in France as well. 


Gill: The good news in America is 
that the Christian Legal Society has 
launched justice centers to explore 
such questions, and they have be- 
gun a conciliation service to help 
people resolve disputes outside the 
court system. 


Ellul: We have thought about try- 
ing something like that in France, 
but people are just too busy. It 
takes time to counsel and to recon- 
cile situations. Before I became a 
professor I worked some as an arbi- 
trator in business affairs, and that 
kind of mediation still occurs in 
general business circles. But we 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Faith in Action 


Tshenuwani Simon Farisani: 
Pastor and member of 
South African Parliament 


The news of a democratic transfer of 
power in South Africa was a welcome 
one. The fact that the transfer was 
peaceful seemed miraculous—and 
probably had something to do with the 
number of praying Christians who 
were active in that struggle for free- 
dom. On the evening of Nelson Man- 
dela’s inauguration we were privi- 
leged to have one South African 
leader, Dean Farisani, talk to us at a 
small New College gathering in Berke- 
ley. This article is based on some of his 
remarks. 


Tshenuwani Simon Farisani clearly 
remembers one Sunday morning 
in 1959 when he was a child in 
South Africa. A Sunday school 
teacher who distributed candy to 
the children explained that the 
candy was like God’s love— 
handed out freely to all who 
wanted it. At that moment Fari- 
sani decided he wanted to become 
a pastor so he could help spread 
God’s love. Despite the fact that 
his family was “removed” from 
three farms, stolen from them 
when he was growing up, Farisani 
did well in school and eventually 
graduated from seminary. But 
even after becoming a Lutheran 
pastor, he hated white people “for 
hating my people.” 

It was when he was imprisoned 
and tortured for his anti-apartheid 
work that he confronted his feel- 
ings. If in power, could he treat 
whites the way they treated him? 
His answer was “no”—he couldn’t 
do that and remain human. At that 
moment, Farisani had no idea that 
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the time would come when he 
would be in power in South Af- 
rica. In the recent elections, Fari- 
sani was elected as an ANC candi- 
date for Parliament with 91.5 
percent of the vote in his district. 
Of the time he was in prison, 


Those 

who can't 
forgive haven't 
suffered greatly. 


Farisani says, “God proved to me a 
love that I can’t describe.” From 
that point on, he no longer hated 
white people. Speaking about him- 
self and his friend Nelson Mandela, 
he observed, “Those who can’t for- 
give haven’t suffered greatly.” 

He stresses that the new govern- 
ment will be different because it 
will allow all races to participate. 
He also hopes that the ANC will be 
able to take the enormous amount 
of money that South Africa has 
been putting into arms and use it to 
raise the standard of living for 
those who’ve been disenfranchised. 

When asked about the role of 
the church in South African poli- 
tics, Farisani, who is a dean and 
deputy bishop of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in South Africa, is 
careful to distinguish between 
three types of churches. There was 
the official white Dutch Reformed 


church, which was responsible for 
much of the oppression (and was_ 
expelled from the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches for racist 
policies). There was also a segment 
of the church who criticized apart- 
heid, but did little about it. Then 
there was what Farisani calls the 
“prophetic” church—people who 
were willing to engage in civil diso- 
bedience to change the system, of- 
ten at great personal cost. 

Farisani says he hopes that under 
the new government the prophetic 
church will still have a voice, be- 
cause human problems will arise 
with any group that is in power. 

During his years as an activist, 
Farasini wrote several books about 
the struggle. In In Transit (Eerd- 
mans, 1990) he wrote that the Afri- 
can freedom giant is on the march, 
with many people who are willing 
to swim upstream, in the “River 
No”: 

—No to subhuman status 

—No to starvation in the land of 

plenty 

—No to landlessness when many 

farms lie fallow 

—No to perpetual boyhood and 

girlhood 

—No to indefinite slavery 

—No to nonstop floating 

—No to perpetual removals 

aay. 


We shall sing, 

Our children shall sing. 

As their grandparents did sing, 
so will their grandchildren sing. 
Amen. 


Jubal 


Passionate Visions 
of the American South: 
An Exhibit of Self-Taught Artists from 1940 to the Present 


This exhibit of 75 untrained artists is a moving tes- 
timony that “calling” can transcend the most mea- 
ger circumstances. These artists have painted on 
anything they could find, with anything they could 
find—including with mud and grass. Howard Fin- 
ster, one of the best-known artists of the group, 
paints with his fingers because “they don’t wear 
out like brushes.” 

Some of the work reflects the daily life of the art- 
ists, like Clementine Hunter’s “Cotton Picking” 
and Jimmy Lee Sudduth’s “Toto with Ball.” But 
these artists don’t limit themselves to what they 
have seen with their own eyes—as in David But- 
ler’s whirligig, “Windmill with Man Riding Flying 
Elephant.” Minnie Black’s yellow fantasy monster, 
“Critter,” was created because “I had a gourd gar- 
den so I just started making things out of them.” 

Many of the artists see visions, dream dreams, 
and hear the voice of God; their work is imbued 
with imaginative spirituality. Some of them felt 
led to Christian ministry and see their artwork as 
another expression of that calling. 

Sister Gertrude Morgan (1900-80) was a street 


preacher in New Orleans, where she helped found 


Sister Gertrude Morgan an orphanage and, in the “60s, established the Ever- 
The Lamb Standing on lasting Gospel Mission. She began painting in 1956, 
Mt. Zion with His Company, : ’ ; 

undated; pencil and often inspired by images from the book of Revela- 


acrylic on Masonite, 


tion. She is sometimes pictured in her works, 
Collection of Sandra Jaffe 


dressed in white and seated with Christ. Many of 
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the preacher-artists, like Morgan and Finster, use a 
combination of words and images to convey their mes- 
sage. In a documentary movie accompanying the ex- 
hibit, Finster says that once he tried to remember one 
single sermon of Billy Graham’s but couldn’t. So he de- 
cided to evangelize through his paintings—which peo- 
ple could look at and remember. 

The exhibit also bears witness that people don’t have 
to be trained to be moved by beauty or to create it. 
About his many paintings of horses, William Hawkins 
says that for him the horse symbolized “everything Kimmy Lessuaauin 
pure and noble.” Bill Traylor (1854-1947) was born into Toto with Ball, not dated, 
mud, chalk, and paint 


on plywood, collection 
crippled by rheumatoid arthritis. In 1936, at the age of of Dann M. Gershon 


slavery and worked as a manual laborer until he was 


82, with no formal education, he began to draw, pro- 
ducing powerful, elegant images on any material avail- 
able. 

The exhibit is organized around themes like “Daily 
Life, Patriotism, etc.,” which serve to underscore com- 
monality of subject matter. But a more traditional ar- 

' rangement by artist might have better conveyed the full 
impact of a given artist’s collected works. 

With few exceptions, the featured artists were born in 
the early part of this century. What will happen when 
this generation of artists is gone? With the pervasive, 
flattening effect of television and other media on Amer- 
ican culture, will the South, or any other region in 
America, continue to produce untrained artists with 


such personal, eccentric, and wonderful visions? 


The Passionate Visions exhibit was organized and circu- 
lated by the New Orleans Museum of Art. 


Exhibition Itinerary: 


March 2—July 26, 1994 
University Art Museum, Berkeley, California 


December 3, 1994—January 15, 1995 
San Diego Museum of Art 


March 4—May 7, 1995 
Concoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


Bill Traylor 
Red Man, about 1939-42; poster paint 
and pencil on cardboard. 


June 10—August 27, 1995 
North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh 
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HEAVE Nigerne CHO 
OF HUNGRY 


Clementine Hunter 
Cotton Picking, about 1955, 
oil on cardboard, 
collection of 

Richard D. Gasperi 


Howard Finster 

No One Has to Cross 
Jordan Alone 
(detail), enamel 

on tin mirror, 
collection of Chuck 
and Jan Rosenak 
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Wolf 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Mild-mannered editor Will Randall 
(Jack Nicholson) is driving alone 
on a dark, snowy, Vermont road 
when he unexpectedly meets with 
a strange pack of wolves, their yel- 
low eyes gleaming with malice. So 
far, so good—the scene has a nice 
bite to it. We sit back to enjoy a 
scary, but moral, horror story. We 
know from The Shining that our 
boy Jack is up to it—he clearly rel- 
ishes his role as a New York pub- 
lishing executive whose animal 
side is unleashed by his nocturnal 
encounter. 

Although he experiences some 
unfortunate side-effects, like hav- 
ing to shave his hands, Will finds 
that he’s much more adept dealing 
with a corporate take-over as a 
wolfman than as a sensitive literary 
guy and it’s satisfying to see him 
triumph over  back-biting  col- 
leagues. A later scene where some 
would-be-muggers attack Will in 
Central Park rivals Crocodile 
Dundee’s famous “You call that a 
knife” scene for urban-anxiety ca- 
tharsis. 

But this movie has some serious 
faults. For one thing the police- 
men who investigate the series of 
wolf-man crimes are incredibly 
dumb-the police officers on NYPD 
Blue would never fall for such 
an obvious frame-up. These bun- 
glers undermine the films believa- 
bility. 

What's worse, the film isn’t even 
scary. 

As it turns out, director Mike 
Nichols and writer Jim Harrison 
had differing visions of the wolf- 
man experience. Mike Nichols 
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Wolfman Jack and Michelle Pfeiffer 


If your behavior sinks too low you may 
become completely bestial. 


held the classical horror view, that 
it is a tragic and frightening thing 
to lose your humanity. This kind 
of story traditionally serves as a 
warning—if your behavior sinks 
too low you may become com- 
pletely bestial (as in the Old Testa- 
ment story about King Nebuchad- 
neZZar). 

For Harrison, who has a low 
view of people and civilization, the 
man-becoming-beast-story was a 
positive thing, a kind of men’s 
group _ back-to-wilderness-ritual. 
The film ends up a confusing 
patchwork compromise between 
these conflicting visions. Feeling 
that it’s not a good thing to crawl 
around on all fours and rip peo- 


ple’s throats out, viewers who are 
expecting a horror tale may be con- 
fused when Harrison’s romantic vi- 
sion takes over. 

One critic has compared Wolf to 
Jean Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast. 
But in Cocteau’s story, love trans- 
forms the beast into someone hu- 
man. In Wolf, Beast brings Beauty 
(appropriately played by Michelle 
Pfeiffer) down to his level. In the 
end, when beasts are threatening 
the woman in distress, and the 
tempo should reach a scary cres- 
cendo, the movie suddenly changes 
from “Werewolf of New York” to 
“Women Who Run with the 
Wolves,” leaving the movie seri- 
ously defanged. Ml 


Johnny Cash: 


American Recordings 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


“There were sO many times when I 
was so down and alone, it was just 
me and God,” said legendary 
singer Johnny Cash in a recent in- 
terview in support of his new al- 
bum, American Recordings. “He was 
the only one I ever turned to, the 
only one that understood . . . Spiri- 
tuality is to use the ability, through 
God, to rise above yourself and to 
feel power that is not your own. 
And sometimes you keep it for 
your own strength and sometimes 
your share that feeling.” 

On this brilliant solo acoustic al- 
bum, destined to be a classic, Cash 
opts to share though his music his 
spirituality shaped by his faith, 
challenged by the ravages of heart- 
ache and pain, and ultimately re- 
deemed by the blood of Jesus. In 
his cover of Tom Waits’ waiting- 
for-the-train-of-salvation song 
“Down There by the Train,” Cash 
extends the same altar call he him- 
self embarked on several years 
ago: 

There’s room for the forsaken if 
you're there on time, 

You'll be washed of all your sins 
and all of your crimes, 

If you’re down there by the 
train. . 

Johnny Cash is a true American 
icon, a larger-than-life legend who 
has been singing, writing songs, 
and performing country and gos- 
pel concerts for over 40 years. He 
has not only recorded close to 30 
albums that scaled the pop charts, 
but has won seven Grammy 
Awards and holds the distinction 
of being the only living entertainer 
to be inducted into the Songwriters 
Hall of Fame, the Country Music 


Music 


Hall of Fame, and the Rock ’n’ Roll 
Hall of Fame. Yet in the last several 
years, little has been heard from 
Cash, who like so many greats was 
relegated to sideline status by the 
fickle recording industry looking 
for the next new act. 


An indication that Cash was 
coming back in style occurred last 
year when he made a guest appear- 
ance on U2’s Zooropa album, con- 
tributing striking lead vocals to the 
end song prayer of repentance, 
“The Wanderer.” Already in the 
wind was word that Cash had 
signed with American Records, 
known for its straightahead heavy 
rock. So, industry watchers won- 


dered if Cash was on his way to be- 
ing marketed to the headbanging 
crowd. 

Thankfully, Cash doesn’t com- 
promise his musical integrity here. 
His comeback album is a stun- 
ningly intimate, stark, bare-bones 
session where each song opens a 
window into The Man in Black’s 
soul. This album, all 13 songs 
worth, captures Cash’s ability as a 
storyteller and singer to make you 
laugh, cry, and reflect on matters of 
the heart and the spirit. He’s the 
deep rugged voice of moral author- 
ity—acknowledging the beastly 
dark side of human existence, rec- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Books 


Scott Cairns: A Christian Poet for a 


Post-Christian Age 


by Brent Short 


Figures for the Ghost by Scott Cairns. 
University of Georgia Press, 53 
pages, 1994. 


Also mentioned: The Theology of 
Doubt. Cleveland State University 
Poetry Center, 1985, and The Trans- 
lation of Babel. University of Geor- 
gia Press, 1990. 


Scott Cairns is a rare poet. He is a 
poet who, among other things, is a 
Christian apologist and humorist. 
His poetry is entertaining, well- 
crafted, and normally makes a 
point, explicitly or implicitly. 

This most recent collection of 
poetry, Figures for the Ghost, should 
be read for no other reason than— 
theological considerations aside—it 
gives its readers great pleasure. 
Throughout Cairns’s poetic work 
he displays a talent and taste for 
writing with an admixture of seri- 
ous speculation and humorous 
asides, which not only makes for 
interesting writing, but provides a 
model for other faith-concerned 
creative artists. 

Similar to Flannery O’Connor’s 
talent for delving into tragedy with 
comedy, pointing toward redemp- 
tion through resistance, when he so 
chooses, Cairns cooly enters into is- 
sues of transcendence and transfor- 
mation in a manner that is rarely 
predictable. This sense of surprise 
(or revelation) somehow seems in- 
evitable. It is a mark of good poetry 
as well as of good theology. In fact, 
the manner in which Scott Cairns is 
working may be as important to 
theology students as to creative 
writers: delving into subject matter 
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that is so overburdened by well- 
meaning but overcharged religious 
jargon. 

By contrast, Scott frequently di- 
gresses with a sense of playful 
irony through a variety of subjects 
that is rare in any poet, let alone a 
poet who has on occasion strug- 
gled with the art of interpreting 
and responding to __ traditional 
Christian doctrine. Throughout the 
history of art and the church, that 
doctrine has produced both mag- 
nificent works and the worst sort of 
religious kitsch. Cairns’s poems are 
often brave examples of what the 
Christian artist has to try to say in 
the present post-Christian context, 
and of how to say it. Part of the 
power of his poems originates from 
the pleasure he obviously takes 
from grappling with the language 
itself—not forcing a meaning onto 
it, but revealing a significance al- 
ready there, waiting to be discov- 
ered. 

Although his earliest poems 
from his first book, The Theology of 
Doubt, foretold his concern for mat- 
ters of faith, as well as established a 
comic conversational style, it was 
in his second book, The Translation 
of Babel (containing comic and 
apocalyptic elements), that readers 
could actually see Cairns’s ideas 
and approach more fully and ironi- 
cally developed. The Translation of 
Babel has a section on a fictional 
Latin American character _ Rai- 
mundo Luz, who is a cheerfully 
noncharacteristic modern. There is 
speculative poetry concerning the 
nature of lost angels and the Chief 
Ingrate Satan. There is a poem 


where the resurrected Jesus rides 
the Mississippi on a raft with Jim 
from Huckleberry Finn, and then 
briefly speaks with the President in 
hell. There is a synopsis, both enter- 
taining and serious, of the last days 
of the Last Man on Earth and why 
God refuses to grant him his last 
wish. Some poems aren’t particu- 
larly religious. Others are. There is 
enough laconic indirection in this 
book to keep one guessing where 
the author is going next. 

In a short review it is difficult to 
give readers enough of a taste of a 
writer’s style to do it justice, but a 
sample from his book might help. 
“Exposure,” a short poem about a 
miserable man stranded and lost 
out on a trail, describes his rescue 
with sympathy and humor. It con- 
cludes: 


Because I am bent forward 
and caught with my eyes fixed to 


a single 

square of mud trail, those who 
rescue me 

are careful to lift me with all 
tenderness. 

I am moved by their gentle 
handling and brought 


to weeping by the touch of their 
wool blanket; ; 

but listen—no patch of earth was 
ever so clear, 

or so lovely. 


“The Theology of Delight” is a 
good example of a poem with relig- 
ious overtones that are implicit 
rather than explicit. On the surface 
it’s simply a description of sitting 
with a companion next to a field 
full of sheep, shade, grass and small 
flowers. In one sense, it’s a pleasur- 


La scene, and in another it lays » 


put a potentially abstract theologi- 

cal precept in action. An excerpt 

reads: 

As we rose to set out again, our 
movement 

startled the flock into running; 
they ran 

only a little way before settling 
again 

into their blank consideration 

of the grass. But one of them 
continued, 

its prancing taking it far in to the 
field 

where, free of the others, it leapt 
for 

no clear reason, and set out 

| walking 

through a gathering of flowers, 
parting 

that grip of flowers with its face.” 


_ Nuanced statements about faith, 
about the magnificently flawed 
community of believers, and about 
what lies off in the invisible are in- 
trinsic to Cairns’s concerns. Figures 
for the Ghost continues that deepen- 
ing sense of reflection and personal 
response, with less resort to humor 
than in the past, but with no less 
overall effect. In his most explicitly 
spiritual exploration to date, Cairns 
uses the recurring image of the 
Holy Ghost as the thread that ties 
the book together. But the way he 
attempts to convey the nature of 
the “Ghost” (as he refers to it) as an 
almost frightening stillness, is an 
image that I didn’t find altogether 
convincing. 

Even so, his managing of what 
not to say is admirable. His subject, 
the interplay between the Ghost 
and the interior life, is something 
we don’t know that much about. In 
excellent poems about spiritual 
progression, “Return Directive,” 
and about foreboding aspects of 
the supernatural, which is, in a 
sense, a realm entirely different 
from our own, “Prospect of the In- 
terior,” he provides direction that 
remains suggestive and tentative, 
but is also seductively beautiful. 

Never certain enough to justify 
pedantry, but reminiscent of an- 
other literary apologist who re- 
fused to pull his punches (C. S. 
Lewis), Cairns’s poems point to- 
ward the evidence of the supernat- 


Recommended 


Van Morrison: Too Late to Stop Now 
(Viking) Poet/rock critic (and Radix con- 
tributing editor) Steve Turner has writ- 
ten an extremely readable, lavishly illus- 
trated biography of legendary rocker 
Van Morrison. Turner shows special in- 
sight into Morrison’s mystical nature 
with influences that include T. S. Eliot, 
John Donne and (in his boyhood) the 
Bloomfield Gospel Hall in Belfast. 


Writing the River (Pinon Press) 

Radix poetry editor Luci Shaw has produced another volume of 
beautifully written poems—poems that transport you out of time, 
into what Shaw’s friend Madeleine L’Engle refers to as “Kairos.” | 
love “Eating the Whole Egg” for what it says about women, “Travel- 
ing at Home” for what it says about writing, and “Evaporation” for 


the way it interweaves the worlds of flesh and spirit. 


The Word in Life Study Bible: New Testament (Thomas Nelson) 
This user-friendly study Bible provides interesting cultural/ 
historical background and features helpful reflections on how pas- 
sages relate to daily life. This version was the special project of In- 
terVarsity’s Pete Hammond, a long-time leader in the “theology for 
the laity” movement. 


Shadowlands—Video (PBS) 

Several Radix readers responded to our review of the recently re- 
leased commercial movie by writing that they much preferred the 
earlier PBS version, because it presented Lewis’s Christian commit- 
ment in a much clearer way. The PBS version was directed by Nor- 
man Stone (who was interviewed in Radix issue 14:4). The video is 
available for $14.95 from Christian Book Distributors 508-977-5000. 


ural—in its heavenly and hellish 
manifestations—in a manner that 
most contemporary writers have 
not attempted. 

But it’s always better to let a 
poet speak for himself or herself. 
Setting a grim mood in his eschato- 
logical recreation of a world that 
we immediately recognize as our 
own in the book’s initial poem, 
Cairns conveys a sense of distress 
and puzzlement that sets the stage 
for the work of the “Ghost”: 


After the plague had come and 
gone a second time, 


—Sharon Gallagher 


after the panic, after the 
convulsive festival, 

after the silence had set in a 
second time, 

I was astonished to observe I was 


standing. 


What is that work of the “Ghost”? 
In part it is to sustain, to fend off, 
“for brief duration, our dense en- 
cumberment,” as Cairns puts it. It 
allows the burden to be felt, “just 
shy of crushing us,” so that we may 
move on to find our own. 


Brent Short is a writer and researcher liv- 
ing in West Virginia. 
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Counterpoint 


Angels in the New Age 


It seems doubtful that angels will 
replace sex as the way to grab at- 
tention and market wares in the 
public media of the ‘90s, but they 
seem to be running a close second 
just now. Only a decade or two 
ago, for all but the more charis- 
matic and conservative Christians 
among us, angels were not only out 
of sight, but also out of mind. 

Myriads of popular books, recent 
cover stories in Time and Newsweek, 
and choirs of editorials later, angels 
seem now to be out of neither mind 
nor sight. Testimonials speak to 
close encounters with celestial be- 
ings, cherubs adorn shopping mall 
windows, and even Hillary wears 
angel’s wings on problem days. 
The President included angelic best 
wishes for us all in his State of the 
Union address. 

Regrettably, though not so sur- 
prisingly, the church has been 
caught napping in the midst of this 
new fluttering of heavenly wings. 
Taken captive by the real world of 
the scientific method, we have left 
little room in the world for the 
mysterious. The major studies of 
systematic theology sitting on my 
shelves contain almost no refer- 
ences to angelology (the theology 
of angels). True, heavenly creatures 
have made their appearances as the 
crowning glory of Christmas trees 
and are trotted out perennially in 
Christmas programs, but, for most 
of the American church, they have 
not been free to leave the front cov- 
ers of Christmas cards, the walls of 
art museums, or the stories of our 
childhood. 

Who needs them? They don’t 
even deliver babies any longer to 
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By Joel B. Green 


awaiting parents. The seraphic 
stork is dead. 

We have had hints of something 
bigger, of course. Biology 101 has 
not been able to remove the mysti- 
cism that often envelops parents in 
the birthing room. For practicing 
Christians or otherwise, the awe 
that accompanies the birth of a 
child urges our appreciation of 
something marvelous, something 
loftier than reproductive physiol- 
ogy. 

Wherever else it might lead, the 
struggle for America’s soul today 
must first recognize the existence 
of that soul, the existence of a real- 
ity beyond what we can see, taste, 
touch, hear, and smell, the exis- 
tence of a hope that this is not all 
there is. Surely this is what the 
new angelology represents: re- 
newed talk and experience of the 


divine, the spiritual—albeit with- 
out dogma and, indeed, without 
God. 

In ancient Israel, speculation 
about the spiritual world arose in 
the midst of desperate times. Fol- 
lowing the Exile in the late sixth 
century B.C.E., and especially in 
the midst of the challenges of for- 
eign inculturation and dominion 
under the Greeks and Romans in 
the three centuries before the birth 
of Jesus, many within Israel 
learned to look beyond present re- 
alities for answers to hard ques- 
tions. The failure of its primary re- 
ligious institutions, the prominence 
of evil, the suffering of the right- 
eous—these and related crises led 
Israel to open its eyes to another 
world, another time and space in- 
habited by heavenly creatures. 

During this period, the time of 
the Second Temple in Jerusalem, 
Jewish thinking about angels pro- 
liferated. Hierarchies of angels, the 
heavenly court, the co-presence of 
angels who actually and actively 
oppose God’s purpose, the conse- 
quent murals of the heavens as a 
great battleground painted large, 
along with other motifs, were de- 
veloped in popular religion. Often 
they took as their points of depar- 
ture little more than hints, the 
barely audible beating of wings, in 
the Old Testament. Just before and 
during the time of Christ, different 
Jewish groups held variant views 
on the heavenlies; for example, the 
scrolls from Qumran evidence a 
highly cultivated angelology, while 
the more conservative Sadducees 
denied the existence of angels alto- 
gether. 


make of such speculation? Very lit- 
tle, actually. Angels are present in 
the New Testament, of course, but 
they hardly occupy center. stage. 
They are most present in the narra- 
tive of Jesus’ birth in Luke 1-2, in 
accounts of Jesus being tested (for 
lexample, Matthew 4:11; Mark 1:13; 
‘Luke 22:43-44), in the resurrection 
marratives (Matthew 28, Mark 16, 
‘Luke 24, John 20), and in images of 
ithe coming of the Son of Man and 
final judgment (for example, Mark 
(13:26; 14:62; see Daniel 7:13-14). 

| As in the Old Testament, descrip- 
tions of the activity of angels in the 
‘New Testament are often ways of 
ireferring to the active presence of 
God in human affairs, ways that 
also protect the transcendence of 
God (as “Holy Other’). The “angel 
of the Lord” present at the begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Luke is none 
lother than God’s special agent to 
accomplish his will (see Exodus 3:2; 
Judges 6:11-16). In Luke, he is Ga- 
‘briel, and he communicates God’s 
purpose, favor, and judgment. 

Angels often appear as God's 
mouthpiece, regularly speaking in 
a way that confirms the Word of 
God in the Old Testament (Luke 
24). In Jesus’ teaching, angels ap- 
pear as members of the heavenly 
entourage (Luke 9:26; 12:8-9), they 
rejoice when humans turn to em- 
brace God’s purpose for them 
(Luke 15:10), and they act on behalf 
of a beggar so poor that he does not 
even receive proper burial (Luke 
16:22). 

Angels can be portrayed in a 
guardian role: over children (Mat- 
thew 18:10) and adults (Acts 5:19- 
20; 12:6-11, 15), even over churches 
(Revelation 2-3). In addition to 
serving as messengers of God (in 
addition to Luke 1-2, see Matthew 
1-2 and Acts 10:1-6), angels are said 
to be active in judgment, both in 
the present (Acts 12:20-23) and on 
the Last Day (for example, Mat- 
thew 16:27; 1 Thessalonians 4:16; 
Jude 14-15). 

These New Testament materials 
underscore a key difference be- 
tween the new angelology and the 
old. It is true that Jesus and the 
New Testament writers built on the 


| What did Jesus and his followers - 


foundation of Jewish speculation 
about angels in the Second Temple 
period, but it is equally true that 
the New Testament is not absorbed 
with angelology per se. New Tes- 
tament writers are largely inter- 
ested in angels only insofar as these 
spiritual creatures serve God’s pur- 
pose and enable people to do the 
same. What is more, angels medi- 
ate divine revelation only in a sec- 
ondary sense, since this role has 
been fundamentally and uniquely 
taken over by Jesus. Angels them- 


The new angelology 
represents renewed 
talk and experience 
of the divine, the 
spiritual—albeit 
without dogma 

and, indeed, 

without God. 


selves play a subordinate role: they 
are foils for the superior greatness 
of Christ (Galatians, Hebrews). 
Paul even warns believers against 
their worship (Colossians 2:18). 

No doubt, the contemporary an- 
gelic renaissance runs parallel to 
that of the Second Temple period 
in ancient Judaism. The list of cri- 
ses—ecological, health care, na- 
tion-state realignments, and so 
on—has been altered, but their 
complexity has not. They still seem 
far bigger than we are; who can get 
their hands and heads around 
these mammoth problems? Who 
can navigate their intricacies? 
Helpless folks look outside of 
themselves for help. Seeing none 
in the material world, the imagina- 
tion of faith looks to the non- 
material. 

The major difference between 
then and now is that the earlier 


speculative enterprise was carried 
out within the framework of a ro- 
bust belief in the gracious God. An- 
gels in the days of the Bible were 
aligned with or over against God's 
redemptive project. Today’s angels 
seem to serve no evident, over- 
arching purpose at all. Like neigh- 
borhood convenience stores, they 
exist to provide what we want 
when we want it. This is angelol- | 
ogy without theology, angels with- 
out God. 

These new angels are domesti- 
cated, predictable, ever-friendly, an 
invisible support group, a non- 
judgmental 12-step program with- 
out the meetings, bodyguards, per- 
sonal cheering sections. 

The church ought to sit up and 
take notice of these angels; their ex- 
istence in the public imagination 
speaks to something obviously 
gone wrong in the church’s mes- 
sage: perhaps its own embarrass- 
ment about talk of the transcen- 
dent, the supernatural, the 
possibility of life free from the 
time-and-space moors of material 
existence. The church must need 
these outside, corrective voices. 

But in this case criticism has to 
flow both directions. The world of 
the divine and the mundane needs 
to be liberated from this new ange- 
lology with its host of politically 
correct angels: angels on demand 
without demands, teddy-bear an- 
gels ready to soothe and satisfy. 
Such angels might make us feel 
good, or at least better, like new 
door locks and alarm systems to 
keep bad pecple out of my house. 

But can they really address the 
problem of evil in our world? Can 
they join us as we join God in his 
redemptive project? Can they help 
us look beyond ourselves to grap- 
ple with the impressive resources 
God has in the kingdom-work of 
establishing shalom? 


—Joel B. Green is associate professor of 
New Testament, American Baptist Semi- 
nary of the West and Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley. His books include The 
Theology of the Gospel of Luke (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994) and Dic- 
tionary of Jesus and the Gospels (with 
Scot McKnight; InterVarsity, 1992). 
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by Bernard Adeney 


Personal Ethics: 


. Can I enjoy this job? Oyes Ono 


. Does this job provide adequate support? be EN 


. How does this job utilize my gifts? 


. Why am I attracted to or repelled from this job? 


. Am I called to this work? 


. Does this job demand activities that are in themselves immoral? O yes Ono 


. Does my Christian commitment enhance or detract from the responsible 


exercise of this job? Oenhance O detract 


Can I do this job “Christianly’’? Oyes O no 


D enhance 


. Does this job enhance or detract from my devotion to the Lord? QO detract 


. Does this job carry with it high or low social status? O high O low 


Can I accept the status of this job in a spirit of service and submission to God, 
O yes Ono 
to my employer, DO yes O no 


and to my fellow employees or customers? O yes O no 


O too much? (Remember the camel and the eye of the needle.) oe Ce 
2 
O too little? (Will I be a burden on society or the church?) 


O enough? (Enough to give to those in need?) 


Does it help me to grow? Oyes Ono 
Can I do it well? Oyes O no 


. How does this job help or hinder me from becoming the person I would 


like to be, given my gifts and weaknesses? 


How does it move me toward what I would like to be ten years from now? - 


How much time and energy does this job consume? 


Does it fit in with my priorities for expending time and energy? 


, 
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Ethics and the Structure of Society 


fe 


fae 


. What price must my spouse pay for me to hold this job? 


. Can I hold this job and still give myself in love and submission to my spouse, 
. What is the impact of this job on my children? 
. What is the job’s impact on my parents? 


_ How does what I do and the way I do it enhance the work of the church? 


. Does the job prevent the possibility of deep relations within a specific part 


of the church? : 


. In my job can I be an example to the body of Christ? 


. Does the job allow or promote quality relationships with the people I work 


_ Is my work only or primarily with machines, words or numbers? 


. Is the product/service worth its cost? 


_ Does this job rely on or support structures of society that are oppressive to 
_ Are the corporate aims of this company antithetical to the values of the 
_ Would I be “unequally yoked” to the immoral goals of this company by my 
_ Does my taking this job contribute to the racist or sexist structure of the 


. What is the impact of this work on the environment? 


What is the impact on my spouse of my holding this job? 
—on his or her development? —on the goals of our marriage? 
—on our relationship? 


or do I expect mainly to be loved and supported? 


Will we need childcare? Will it affect my time priorities? 
What kind of role model will I be to my kids? 


. Which should have higher priority: commitment and submission to a specific 


community of God’s people, or personal advancement/service in my Career? 


with? 


. Can there be integrity in my personal contacts? : 


What does the job produce (physically and structurally)? 


Where does the income from this job come from? 


the poor and powerless? 


kingdom of God? i 


job within it? 


ee A © 8 8 


Hope Winslow (illustration) 


profession? 


= *& 


—Is the job itself polluting? —Is there a long commute? 


ea ee 
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(Bolles continued) 

with the vocational crisis in their 
life, whether it is career change or 
job-hunting or both, it is always 
people who have sort of put blind- 
ers on and said, “Well this is the 
only thing I want to do.” Unhap- 
pily, I see this most of all in the 
ministry. People who say, “I can 
only serve God in a church.” 

Of course that can’t be true. Paul 
was a tentmaker as well as an 
evangelist. Every one of us has to 
have an alternative way to de- 
scribe what it is we want to do for 
the Lord and keep that in the fore- 
front of our mind as we go about 
our search. People who lock them- 
selves into “It’s got to be this and 
only this” have the most trouble 
when they’re dealing with a voca- 
tional crisis. 


Radix: You’ve said that many of 
the leaders in the job-hunting field 
have been Christians. Why do you 
think that is? 


Bolles: I think, from our point of 
view, it’s a pure accident. From 
God’s point of view, it’s a plan. I 
don’t think there’s any one reason. 
I mean, I can tick off names of peo- 
ple who in fact have been leaders 
in this field. I mean, you could 
start with me. Isn’t God playing a 
joke on the world that the leading 
job-hunting book in the world is 
written by a minister? 

Ministers are not supposed to 
know anything about job-hunting 
and the marketplace and so on. 
Parachute has sold 15,000 copies in 
Italy this past year, 10,000 in Po- 
land, 15,000 in New Zealand, and 
so on. Around the world, people 
are trying to figure out their voca- 
tion and go about their job hunt 
using a book that’s written by a 
Christian minister. Many of them, 
of course, come from other faiths, 
but they still turn to this book for 
guidance. My attitude is that we 
know God through Scripture, but 
also through reason. 

I use an example of this from al- 
gebra. I say, You know the sign 
“equals,” and you know the sign 
for “greater than.” And you know 
the sign for “lesser than.” When 
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I’m leading my two-week seminar 
during the summer, I now talk a 
great deal about my own faith. I’ve 
reached a point in this field where I 
feel safe to talk about anything I 
want to, without people getting up 
and walking out. I have credentials 
of knowing the field very well, so if 
I want to talk about how my faith 
impacts that, they’re willing to lis- 
ten. I say to them, “Which sign in 
algebra do you think describes God 
in relationship to us, ‘equals’ 
‘greater than,’ or ‘lesser than’?” 


When they think about it, they al- 
ways say that God is “greater 
than.” I say, “Right.” Then I say, 
“Don’t you think God is even more 
so?” They’ve never thought about 
that. So part of the answer to your 
question, “Why are so many Chris- 
tians leaders in this field of voca- 
tional counseling?” is that God has 
a tremendous sense of humor. 


Radix: I had read Parachute some 
years ago, but just recently some- 
body told me about the appendix, 
“How to Find Your Mission in 
Life.” I liked it very much, and I 
think it’s the kind of thing I could 
give to non-Christians; it really ex- 
plains a lot about the Christian 
message. But since you do speak 
very directly about your identity as 
a Christian, I wondered if you’ve 
gotten much reaction. 


Bolles: I get about two negative 
letters a year. I get about 2,000 let- 
ters a year from my readers, and 
two of them typically say, “You 
could have left that out. It harms 
the book.” They don’t argue 
against my telling them I’m a 
Christian; they argue against my 
having a section in the book in 
which I talk about God. And of 
course I also talk about God in 
chapter 5 of the book as well. 

One woman wrote me a very 
chiding note. She said, “This is ter- 
rible. I bought this book to read 
about job-hunting and suddenly I 
find I’m being proselytized.” I sent 
her a check for the amount she had 
paid, and said, “Since you feel like 
you were taken—” But of course 
you and I both know she has a tre- 
mendous problem with God. Oth- 
erwise she wouldn’t be so upset. 


Radix: Surely some of those other 
2,000 letters are responding posi- 
tively to that explicitly Christian 
section. 


Bolles: Oh, I’ve gotten more posi- 
tive mail about that section than 
anything that I’ve ever written in 
my entire life. People love it. 
Mostly I think it’s a good section, 
but I don’t think it’s the most won- 
derful thing that’s ever been writ- 
ten by a long shot. So I puzzle: 
“Why are people so excited about 
this?” And I realize that one of the 
reasons is it’s so hard to find any- 
thing written on this subject. I 
ended this year’s preface with, “No 
litany of thanks would be complete 
without my acknowledging the 
great Lord God, Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, source of all grace and 
wisdom, who has enabled me to 
help so many people of at 
nations and faiths.” 

I debated whether I should put 
that in and I decided—phooey. If 
there’s a reader in a bookstore who 
flips through that book and sees 
that end of the preface and thinks, 
“Oh good Lord, this is written by a 
Christian—I don’t want to read a 
book like this,” I don’t care if I lose 
that reader. I really don’t. 


Radix: Well, I thought your intro- 


duction to that section was very — 


sracious. 


Bolles: I tried to be. I quoted there, 
“Has God forgotten to be gra- 
cious?” I always think it’s impor- 
tant to be evangelistic, but, hon- 
estly, there are so many people 
who are pugnaciously evangelistic 
they just curdle my blood. One 
problem is how much their egos in- 
trude. I have a poster here on my 
wall that says, “Oh Lord, give me 
a mind that is not bored, that does 
not whimper or whine or sigh. 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 
about that fussy thing called I.” 

That fussy thing called I is often 
so obvious that all you get is their 
ego. I find that when I turn on T.V. 
evangelists. I’m so aware of how 
wonderful they think-they are that 
I never see the Lord Jesus Christ 
through them. That’s one of their 
great problems. 


Radix: I also noticed that in the ap- 
pendix you quoted some of my fa- 
vorite authors: Frederick Buechner 
and G. K. Chesterton. So I want to 
ask you, What other writers have 
influenced you? 


Bolles: There’s one above every 
other. I have scoured the book- 
stores and gotten every single book 
he ever wrote, and that’s a man 
called Phillips Brooks. Everybody 
knows something he wrote, but 
they don’t know he did it—namely, 
that he’s the author of “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” He was one 
of the most famous preachers in the 
1800s, and he had this graciousness 
of interpretation. 

He was totally Christ-centered in 
everything he wrote, which I’ve al- 
ways appreciated, because to me 
Christ is the center of it all. I don’t 
trust someone who simply talks 
about God. Phillips Brooks always 
oxplained Christ in a way that 
didn’t make me check my intelli- 
zence at the door. He was very 
Christocentric. He used the Scrip- 
ures a lot in his preaching, but he 
lidn’t go to the extremes in inter- 
oreting Scripture that turn me off 
when I run into extremely narrow 
‘undamentalists. I remember I was 


so turned off, when I was at MIT, 
because I went to a meeting, as it 
happened, of InterVarsity there, 
and the InterVarsity group at MIT 
was so different from the one at 
Harvard. They were having an ar- 
gument that day about heaven, and 
they were insisting that it had lit- 
eral streets of gold. I left the meet- 
ing and I never went back as long 
as I was at MIT because I was so 
turned off by that. 

I must have about 12 volumes of 


Job-seekers have 
to identify more 
than one kind of 
job or vocation 
that would allow 
them to use their 
particular skills. 


Phillips Brooks’s sermons, and I 
have his three-volume autobiogra- 
phy or biography, and I have his 
lectures on preaching, and I have 
addresses he gave, and so on. He 
is the one Christian I’ve read more 
than any other Christian, by a long 
shot. 


Radix: Are any of his works still 
in print? 


Bolles: No. But I’m writing a book 
on faith, following up on the great 
interest in the Parachute appendix. 
I’ve decided to expand that, be- 
cause I say much more than that at 
my annual two-week workshop, 
and people have begged me to 
write it up. I intend to do that, but 
I’m also going to record some of 
Phillips Brooks’s sermons. 

Also, I just finished reading the 
entire Parachute onto audio tape, 


and that will be out at the end of 
October. 


Radix: From Ten Speed Press? 


Bolles: Right. They have an arm 
called Audio Literature. And Au- 
dio Literature recorded the book 
with my wife and me reading it. 
Now I’m going to go back into the 
studio and do some audio tapes of © 
Phillips Brooks’s sermons, al- 
though I have to adapt them some- 
what for the 20th century. He was 
much too long-winded. And of 
course he always. referred to “he, 
he, he” and “man, man, man”—so 
I’ve got to work on that. I think 
they will be very popular tapes, 
once I get them done, and maybe it 
will rekindle an interest in him. He 
has the most gracious interpreta- 
tion of God and Christ that I’ve 
ever heard in my entire life. I can’t 
think of anyone who comes close to 
him. 


Radix: My sense is that after 25 
years Parachute is still going strong. 


Bolles: I went to the American 
Booksellers Convention—the huge 
thing with 30,000 people—down in 
L.A. a couple weeks ago, and dis- 
covered, for the first time in my 
life, that during the last six months 
Parachute was one of the 100 best- 
selling books in America out of all 
categories: hard-cover, soft-cover, 
fiction, non-fiction. When I heard 
that Parachute was one of the 100 
most read books in America, I al- 
most fell off my chair. It’s unbeliev- 
able that, first of all, the schools are 
doing such a terrible job that peo- 
ple have to go buy a book. What's 
also unbelievable is that we live in 
such a counselor-ridden age, where 
everyone assumes that if they’ve 
got a problem you can’t possibly 
solve it by yourself, you have to go 
and ask somebody to lead you 
through the woods. But, in this 
case, SO many people are able to 
read a book and find help. In more 
than one private conversation, as 
with my _ wife, I’ve commented 
that it’s really a matter of the 
Holy Spirit masquerading as a 
job counselor. Mf 
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God’s Call continued 

known it was Orion’s unless it had 
been pointed out. Nor would the 
phrase “North Star,” a sure, fixed 
point, have sounded like helpful 
news. How does such seeing help 
us to hear God’s call? 

The most amateur astronomer 
knows that the constellations any- 
one sees depends on where one 
stands. In what hemisphere? In 
what season? In what weather? At 
what time? With what instru- 
ments? Even in what culture? All 
of these and other factors will di- 
rectly and profoundly influence 
what the astronomer finds. But 
what is not up for grabs is whether 
there are stars, or whether many of 
them can be seen. It is in the con- 
stellations we see that we make 
connections and discern patterns 
with meaning and implications. Is 
the difference between astronomy 
and astrology the difference be- 
tween an interest in stars and an in- 
terest in constellations? If so, is the- 
ology parallel with astrology and, 
therefore, with the suspect, the friv- 
olous, the unsubstantiated? 

Certainly the act of seeing con- 
stellations is a process of interpreta- 
tion. So is hearing God’s call. The 
discernment of patterns is always 
interpretive. No reality, patterned 
or otherwise, is ever discerned in 
an uninterpreted way, with abso- 
lute neutrality and clarity. But our 
everyday experience of apparently 
discrete realities, like tables, tele- 
phone poles, and stars, leads us to 
believe that they are “there” in 
ways that are different from reali- 
ties like friendship, joy, or love. In 
seeing patterns, discerning relation- 
ships, making connections, we ac- 
tively interpret. Does admitting 
this mean surrendering any sure re- 
lationship to reality that is more 
than mere interpretation? 

Some postmodern voices argue 
that what we end up with in any 
act of interpretation is all we had to 
begin with: interpretation. That is, 
there are stars in the sky, black 
marks on a page, but the way they 
are seen, constellations discerned, 
significance or meaning found, is a 
result only of our conventions of 
interpretation, which tenaciously 
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cling to false expectations of objec- 
tive reality. What we find is really 
just a statement of how we see. The 
constellation exists only in  star- 
gazers’ minds. What we may term 
the call of God is, in fact, simply an 
expression of what is found in be- 
lievers’ hearts. 

It is one thing to question claims 
of divine revelations. Doing this 
questioning can be defended for 
many reasons, not least if you’re 
going to stake your life on it. It is 


quite another thing, however, to 
assert that any claims of revelation 
can by definition be nothing other 
than interpretation. Yet this is the 
postmodernist climate in which 
Christians stand and profess to 
hear the call of God. 

To make any such claim ought 
to be done with humility, acknowl- 
edging the inherent, permeating 
subjectivity involved. It will al- 
ways be a confession of faith. 

But in the end, for Christian the- 
ology, it matters enormously 
whether the “call of God” is truly 
“of God” or whether the constella- 
tion is merely in the eye of the be- 
holder. What the Christian wants 
to confess is having seen and hav- 
ing heard far more. Naive realism, 
with its assumption that stars or 
constellations are simply as they 
appear, clearly proves inadequate. 

“We see through a glass darkly.” 
But we can see, and what we see is 
not simply ourselves in galactic re- 
lief. It is God’s call “there” and 
“here.” That makes all the differ- 
ence. 


Mark Labberton has a Ph.D. in theol- 
ogy from Cambridge. He is the senior 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley. 


Ellul continued 

have not established a specifically 
Christian organization for it either 
for business or law. 


Gill: I would like to hear more 
about your experiences with the 
Associations of Protestant Profes- 
sionals. How long did they last? 
What exactly did they do? 


Ellul: Most of the associations 
lasted six years, from 1947 to 1953. 
Problems were submitted by the 
partipants. We tried to get them to 
reflect on practical problems. There 
were congresses, study courses, 
and consultations. A businessman, 
for example, might submit a busi- 
ness venture for study and discus- 
sion by the group. Two groups, 
doctors and teachers, continue on 
to the present day, but the others 
ended. 


Gill: We have not yet discussed the 
blue-collar laboring classes. Can we 
hope that theologically and ethi- 
cally better-trained professionals 
might go back to their churches 
and teach a Christian view of work 
and discipleship to the workers 
who worship with them? 


Ellul: Yes, I think that is very right. 
For workers, Christianity has ap- 
peared at other times to be either a 
means to get them to accept their 
condition or a means of criticizing 
society. I believe that the latter is 
very important and that some new 
associations of workers might be 
created, since American labor un- 
ions are not at all in the business of 
transforming society. I think it is 
important to have Christian associ- 
ations that ponder and reflect on 
changes in society. 


Gill: My impression is that there 
may be many more working-class 
Christians in the United States than 
in Europe, for example, in the Pen- 
tecostal churches. 


Ellul: Yes, but there are many 
workers in the Catholic church in 
France. They have two labor un- 
ions. One of these is totally con- 
formist. But the other (the CFDT, 


confederation Francaise Democra- ' 


ique de Travail) is anxious to con- 
ront the real problems of our soci- 
ty. While they have dropped the 
1ame Christian from their title, all 
he directors and the majority of 
nembers are Christian and they 
ire concerned about the real prob- 
ems. 

In France, the problem is that the 
workers are alienated, though not 
n the usual sense and not because 
of lack of money. It is because they 
realize more and more that their 
ife has no meaning. The well-paid 
workers I know are asking, “What 
is the meaning of life?” Hf 


—David W. Gill is professor of applied eth- 
ics, North Park College, Chicago. He is the 
author of The Word of God in the Ethics 
of Jacques Ellul (Scarecrow Press, 1984) 
and of many articles and reviews of Ellul’s 
work. Those interested in remaining posted 
mn work by and about Jacques Ellul and the 
issues he addressed may contact The Ellul 
Forum, Department of Religious Studies, 
University of South Florida, Tampa, FL 
33620. The interview was edited from a 
conversation that took place in 1982 and 
was translated by Lucia L. Gill. 


Music continued 

gnizing life’s frailties and celebrat- 
ng its joys, and testifying to the 
oower of God’s forgiveness. 

He is no preacher in these songs, 
ut a powerful witness whose pain- 
ul experiences form the backdrop 
o his spiritual renewal. In “Like a 
soldier,” his testimony to commun- 
on with the graceful, loving God, 
Sash sings, “Like a soldier getting 
yver the war / Like a young man 
setting over his crazy days / Like a 
yandit getting over his lawless 
ways / Every day is better than be- 
ore.” 

Cash recorded 75 songs over the 
‘course of a six-month period to 
srepare for the making of American 
Recordings. After experimenting 
vith working on some of the tunes 
vith a band, Cash decided to track 
he songs solo, accompanied only 
yy his simple acoustic guitar strum- 
ning and _ fingerpicking. Two 
ongs, including the delightful tra- 
litional tune, “Tennessee Stud,” 
were recorded live in front of a 
lightclub audience, and the other 
1 in the quiet and austere settings 


Kierkegaard 


Less than famous, scarcely known, 
the Dane banished his queen, 

took on the guilt of fathers, 

and promised to explain 


our Christian bliss. 


Who among us shall have the luck to wed? 


He stayed a boy. 
He chased words. 


His flesh became despair. 


Father, I have sinned 


and therefore am entitled to be happy. 


My name on books 


my name on children 


or her sweet face across the table 
will not drive me from this pulpit 
where only You can hear me speak 
and see my small heart smile. 

‘I live as if faith heals me. 


—Joanne Lowery 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix poetry contest. 


of his own backwoods cabin and in 
his producer Rick Rubin’s living 
room. 

Several of the tunes take the 
form of prayer. Kris Kristofferson’s 
“Why Me, Lord” is a hang-your- 
head-in-shame call for God’s for- 
giveness, and the “Cowboy’s 
Prayer” intro to the traditional tune 
“Oh Bury Me Not” is an open-sky 
plains rider’s touching death-bed 
talk to God. 

But not all is so tidily God- 
centered. In Leonard Cohen’s “Bird 
on a Wire,” Cash sings about the 
difficulties in finding true freedom, 
and the opening number, “Delia’s 
Song,” is the story of a ruthless 
killer who, similar to the guilt- 
ridden protagonist in Edgar Allen 
Poe’s “The Telltale WHeart,” is 
plagued with sleepless nights in jail 
because he keeps hearing “the pat- 
ter of Delia’s feet.” 

One of the best songs on the al- 
bum is “Drive On,” the talking 
blues about a Vietnam vet who la- 
ments that it took his country “25 
years to welcome me back.” In- 


spired by a novel he read about 
that war, Cash fully develops his 
character, singing out his pain and 
confusion as if he himself had lived 
through the experience. 

In the handwritten liner notes of 
American Recordings, Cash describes 
his early experiences of being en- 
raptured by music. One anecdote 
tells of walking home late at night 
after singing with a childhood 
friend. He notes how scary the 
walk was for him. “The panthers 
sounded closer and I just knew that 
every dark spot on the road was a 
cotton mouth snake ready to bite 
me. But I sang all the way home, 
songs Jesse and I had been singing, 
and with the imaginary sound of 
the Gibson acoustic [guitar], I sang 
through the dark and decided that 
that kind of music was going to be 
my magic to take me through all 
the dark places.” 

The dark places are many on this 
album, but with Cash naming them 
and singing us through them, the 
light of redemption breaks forth— 
gently and boldly. @ 
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Catch Up On Our Back Issues 
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Set A 


1. The Fall of Secular Idols: Sig- 
mund Freud and the Christian Com- 
munity by Margaret Alter, Whatever 
Happened to Karl Marx? by David 
Gill, Raising Doubts About Darwin: 
an interview with Phillip Johnson 


2. The Resiliency of Faith: 

The Church in China by David Ade- 
ney, Fundamentalisms Observed (a 
panel discussion),The Church in 
Russia by Thomas Oden 


3. Mixed Media: Interview with 
musician T Bone Burnett, The 
Poetry of C. S. Lewis by Luci Shaw, 
Painter Howard Finster by D.L. Tay- 
lor, The Men’s Movement by Mary 
Stewart Van Leeuwen 


4, Evangelism: Interview with 
Rebecca Manley Pippert, Cross- 
Cultural Evangelism by Rich Weber, 
Interview with William Pannell, 
Recent Biographies of Jesus by Joel 
Green 


You can also request single copies of issues with inter- 


views with these people: Frederick Buechner, Bruce Cock- 
burn, Mark Hatfield, Garrison Keillor, Madeleine L’Engle, 
Malcolm Muggeridge, Eugene Peterson, John Stott, Noel 


Paul Stookey, and Walter Wangerin. (Indicate below.) 


Set B 


1) Looking Ahead: (As We Enter 
the ’90s): The Future of the Planet by 
Walt Hearn, The Future of the Nation 
by Os Guinness, The Future of the 
Family by Mary Stewart Van Leeu- 
wen 


2) Working for Peace: Inside the 
System by Jack Swearengen, Outside 
the System by Elizabeth McAlister, 
The Christian and World Politics by 
Glenn Tinder, Can There Bea Just 
War? by John Howard Yoder 


3) Caring Practices: The Crisis of 
Care by Susan S. Phillips, The Power 
of Our Stories by Patricia Benner, A 
Physician’s Perspective by David J. 
Anderson, Personal and Social Health 
by Robert N. Bellah 


4) Drama Issue: Interview with 
Jeannette Clift George, Reclaiming 
Cultural Festivals by Paul Heinrich, 
Interview with Walter Wangerin 


Set C 


1) Health: Interview with C. Ever- 
ett Koop, Dialogue on Medical Eth: 
ics, Preserving Caring Practices by 
Patricia Benner, Dance as an Expres- 
sion of Faith by Susan Fetcho 


2) Time and Money: Interview 
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For an Uncle, Twenty-four Years after His Passing 


I thought I saw you this morning, 

a glimpse in Larson’s field 

where they began the harvest 

at first light— 
Sun rising from acres of dry corn, 
combine sending smoke toward sky 
and the wide open, blue, seemingly 

everlasting, 

cut by the dust of tractors and wagons, 
vanishing toward the farthest farm. 


But their cutting, spewing— 

organized as the ants on the back porch— 
kept me from seeing if you recognized me. 
Moving down rows, precise and definite, 
the machines devoured June suns, 
spitting golden worlds into the truck bed 
that rolled on beside. 
You were gone, hidden by their work, 
and I let the car move forward 
on toward school, the coming day, 
the stories of the past. 


I tell my class of you. 

Your drink: the thirst of a giant 
taking beer, wine, whiskey, 

and aftershave, 

to forget, to survive. 

But unlike your brothers, your sisters, 
it was always the harvest that could 
not be forgotten. 

Your twin dead at three, 

lost ina stumble. . . the laundry water boiled, 
placed on the kitchen floor. 

And for you, as for me, 

things are forever fumbling forward. 


You often talked of country matters 

with fond admiration: 

the field, dark in the October moon, 
filled with the remains of the last harvest, 


pee 
—— 


VI. 


SSS Se 
SOS 


turned under for November rains and Winter 
snows, 

for life’s sweet decay, 

for lastness. 

But the country was never yours. 

Louisville, the service, 

and forever back to Louisville. 

and when you left, 

your autopsy told us 

that you’d been dying for years— 

liver and kidneys and heart, 

large with the scars of drinking, 

harvesting your life slowly. 


I too talk of country matters, 

my wife riding with me in the dark, 

the day left behind at the university. 

Ihave a fond admiration for what will never be 
mine: 

the soil—pushed over, turned under—waiting 

for spring rain, summer growth, 

for doves and crows who will sit on stalks, 

rigid with life, with eventual death, 

and I am reminded that we never met. 


Still, morning always has a way of coming again, 


and in the early dawn, 

as I drive by the empty field, 

I see that, yes, it is you, 

sprawled on broken corn stalks, 

the first light snow of winter 

falling slowly on you like bits of heaven. 


—Todd Davis 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix 
poetry contest. 
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Meditation 


Faith, Reason, and the Hidden God 


ne problem brought on by the rise of scientism and materialism in the last 

century is the idea that the only reality is one we can know through our 

senses. But our heart, soul, intuition, emotions, and feelings all give us ways 

of perceiving reality. And that deep inner self can lead us to truth. One of 

Pascal’s famous truisms is “The heart has reasons that reason does not 

know.” That is what faith is: beliefs that cannot be arrivedat by intellec- 
tual reasoning. Webster's dictionary defines faith as “belief that does not require evidence 
or proof, especially something not supported by reason.” If it can be fully, rationally, intel- 
lectually argued and proved without doubt, it is not faith. God’s plan is that we must 
arrive at our belief and acceptance of him and his truth by faith. Such faith is the instru- 
ment of salvation in God’s plan for humankind. It is available to all who seek him. 

This idea of a proof that we must seek and find without the means we normally use for 
decision-making brings up the thought of a hidden God. Pascal says, “What can be seen on 
earth indicates neither total absence nor manifest presence of divinity—but the presence of 
a hidden God. Everything bears this stamp . . . to know one has lost something one must 
see and not see. Such is precisely the state of nature.” A delicate balance is needed here. We 
do not experience a total absence of God’s presence for we see and feel enough to know 
that something is missing. Conversely, we do not see enough to think we possess God, that 
there is nothing lost. God’s plan is right; there is neither total absence nor manifest pres- 
ence. 

Today I think God is more hidden than at any time in history due to the busyness of our 
lives, the pressures of earning a living, raising a family, the possibility of so much enter- 
tainment—the overwhelming presence of the media offering materialistic consumerism 
enticements. But for those who will take the time and effort to search, God is still there. 

We may ask why God didn’t make it easier for us to find him, but it is dangerous to try 
to second-guess God’s plan. In A Severe Mercy C. S. Lewis says, “As to the question, why 
doesn’t God make it abundantly clear: are we sure that God is even interested in the kind 
of theism that would be a compelled logical assent to a conclusive argument.” Lewis goes 
on to say that we don’t require that from a friend but want him or her to trust us without 
certain proof. He quotes Shakespeare in Othello (who waited until too late to believe in Des- 
demona’s innocence) and Lear (who didn’t believe in Cordelia’s love until it was proved 
and so too late). “His praise is lost who stays till all commend.” 

This again shows the truth of the idea that God’s plan requires faith and not an intellec- 
tual, irrefutable argument to bring a person to believe. God will not overwhelm us but 
allows our free will to act. He doesn’t want robots to follow him at his command. He wants 
free men and women to come freely to him and he makes himself available for that—as we 
have seen for many centuries and all over the world. There is no substitute for our love 
freely given to him. He is always waiting for us and there is rejoicing in heaven when we 
come. 


There are only two classes of persons who can be called reasonable: those who serve God with all 
their heart because they know him and those who seek him with all their heart because they do not 


know him (Pascal). 


—Fred Vann 
(2) 
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The Death of Jesus: 


Perspectives 


from 


Franco Zeffirelli 


Why did Jesus have to die? For 
many Christians, this question 
hardly needs to be broached. From 
the early days of the Jesus move- 
ment, taking their cues from Jesus 
himself, his followers have insisted 
that Jesus’ death was “for our 
sins.” The cross of Christ was the 
turning point in history, the histori- 
cal event by which God’s purpose 
for the liberation of humanity was 
realized. 

From a historical point of view, 
however, things are not so clear. 
After all, Jesus was put to death by 
the Romans. But no one would 
argue today that the Romans self- 
consciously fixed Jesus to the cross 
in order to fulfill God’s redemptive 
purpose. What motivated them to 
carry out the death penalty in 
Jesus’ case? What is more, at some 
level at least, the Romans acted 
because of charges brought against 
Jesus by the Jewish leaders in Jeru- 
salem. Yet we can hardly insist that 
those leaders deliberately put Jesus 
forward as a sacrifice for sins or in 
order to bring deliverance to God’s 
people. By all accounts, the death 
of Jesus on a cross was unantici- 
pated by the Jewish people, includ- 
ing those Jewish men and women 
who followed him during his life- 
time. Cleopas and his friend spoke 
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and 


Roman History 


by Joel B. Green 


The death of 
Jesus is the 
culmination, 
not contradiction, 
of his life lived for 


others. 


for many disciples when they 
described how their hopes for 
redemption had been shattered by 
Jesus’ execution (Luke 24:19-21). 
One key difficulty facing any 
narrator of Jesus’ ministry, then, is 
the manner of his death. How does 
one move from a portrayal of Jesus’ 
life of compassion and work on 
behalf of others to the cruelty of a 
Roman cross? As we shall see 
momentarily, in the first-century 
world of Jesus, crucifixion was a 
mode of capital punishment 
reserved for those found guilty of 
sedition. Can this be so in Jesus’ 
case? As A. E. Harvey has put it, 
“Jesus was crucified as an actual or 
potential enemy of the Roman 


authority. But if we turn to the go 
pels, there is virtually nothir 
which gives any colour to such 
charge. Indéed we can go furthe 
The portrait of Jesus, as it is present 
to us not only in the gospels bi 
throughout the New Testament, 

utterly irreconcilable with this expl 
nation of his death” (emphas 
added.) 


Franco Zeffirelli, Evangelist 

In his 1976 film, “Jesus of Naz 
reth,” Franco Zeffirelli devote 
over six hours to his dramatizatic 
of Jesus’ ministry. When compare 
to the New Testament Gospels, I 
gives an inordinate amount of tin 
to the final days of the ministry | 
Jesus in Jerusalem leading up to tl 
scenes of arrest, trial, and exec 
tion. The effect of this elongation 
not so much to narrate more ful 
the crucifixion scene itself, bi 
rather to weave together more ful 
the death of Jesus with his lif 
Wearing the mantle of a Gosp 
writer, an evangelist, Zeffirelli rea 
ranges episodes in the Gospels ar 
relocates them chronological 
proximate to Jesus’ arrest. Hea 
ings; the blessing of children; ar 
teaching concerning authorit 
faithfulness, the love comman 
and forgiveness—these and mo 


. dramatically situated in the 
virons of the temple. There Jesus’ 
nistry occurs, not in the relative 
scurity of Galilee and Caper- 
um, but under the watchful eye 
leading Jewish priests and 
man guards. 
7effirelli leaves no doubt about 
ly Jesus came to be arrested. 
us’ ministry led him into grow- 
y conflict with the Jewish author- 
iam lhis led to his being 
arged—informally, but pub- 
ly—with blasphemy, and this in 
n led to a riot in the temple. 
risings were always looked 
on with disdain by the Romans, 
d in this particular case Roman 
ncerns were exacerbated by the 
der of one of their own by a 
wish revolutionary in the crowd, 
rabbas. In this way, Jesus was 
plicated in a revolutionary epi- 
de against the Romans. 
Indeed, when he was brought 
fore the Romans in Zeffirelli’s 
piction, Jesus faced transparently 
litical charges. The Jewish lead- 
; accused him of according privi- 
ze to God over the State, of 
‘eatening the established order, 
d of treason. All of this is woven 
zether to leave the impression of 
eamless thread running through- 
t Jesus’ life into his death. 
This impression is as important 
it is true to Jesus’ own sense of 
ssion as portrayed in the Gos- 
ls. There, his death is seen as the 
Imination, not contradiction, of 
3 life lived for others: “The Son of 
an came not to be served but to 
rve, and to give his life a ransom 
‘many” (Mark 10:45). 
As an important aside, it is also 
yrth drawing attention to another 
nstellation of interests manifest 
the sequence of events leading to 
sus’ execution, according to Zeffi- 
li. By struggling so fully with the 
estion, Why did Jesus have to 
2? he already demonstrates his 
escience. New Testament schol- 
ship in the 1970s was concerned 
re with who killed Jesus than 
th why, but it is with this latter 
ue that Zeffirelli struggles most 
atively. 
A matter raised more perennially 
‘uses on the respective roles of 


Franco Zeffirelli 


the Jews and of Judas in Jesus’ 
demise. Zeffirelli turns his creative 
direction to them, too, especially by 
heightening the sense of inner 
struggle experienced by members 
of the Jewish Council and by Judas. 
What to make of Jesus? On this 
question Judas became increasingly 
ambivalent, with the result that he 
agreed to assist a small, elite group 
of Jewish authorities in their 
attempt allegedly to bring Jesus 
before the Jewish council in order 
to discern the nature of his mission. 
Unwittingly, Judas, but with him, a 
conflicted and irresolute Sanhe- 
drin, became party to a scheme by 
the minority within the council to 
do away with the threat of Jesus. 

In his narrative portrayal of the 
last days of Jesus, Zeffirelli far out- 
distances a number of more recent 
attempts to portray the historical 
Jesus in published media. Major 
secular presses have placed Jesus in 
the front window of bookstores, 
but what sort of Jesus is this who is 
now coming into public display? 
More often than not, this Jesus is a 
figure who would speak out 
against the contemporary church, 
which has lost its moorings in 
Jesus’ own compassionate mission. 
This suggests the degree to which 
large numbers of Americans are 
disenchanted with the church in its 
contemporary institutional forms; 
and Christians surely ought to take 
notice of this critique. 

More to the point here, though, 


is a second tendency of these new 
biographies of Jesus—namely, their 
incapacity to explain the death of 
Jesus. The Jesus they portray is 
more loving than anyone we know, 
this is true, but why would such a 
Jesus have met his end on a Roman 
cross? He loved too much? 

The importance of this question 
is underscored by a simple fact: the 
certainty of the claim that Jesus of 
Nazareth was crucified in human 
history. Indeed, of all the claims 
one might make concerning Jesus, 
this is the most historically sure, 
that Jesus was “crucified under 
Pontius Pilate.” This event is 
recounted in extraordinary detail in 
the passion narratives of the Gos- 
pels and mentioned repeatedly as a 
historical event by the various 
authors of the New Testament 
materials. It is noted in passing by 
the Latin historian Tacitus in The 
Annals (15.44), and attested in the 
historical accounts of Josephus 
(Jewish Antiquities 18.3.3 §§63-64). 
What is more, it is evident from 
both Christian and non-Christian 
sources of the first centuries A. D. 
that it was the offense of the abhor- 
rent death of Jesus that opponents 
of the Christian message seized 
upon in order to discredit the 
claims made by Christians on 
behalf of Jesus and that Christians 
had to overcome in order to render 
their faith intelligible within the 
wider world. As the early Christian 
apologist Justin Martyr remarked, 
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“They say that our madness con- 
sists in the fact that we put a cruci- 
fied man in second place after the 
unchangeable and eternal God, the 
creator of the world” (Apology I 
:13.4). 


Crucifixion in Roman Antiquity 

Despite innumerable popular 
accounts in sermons and books 
oriented to the general public with 
their claims to the contrary, we 
actually know very little about the 
techniques related to crucifixion. 
Few records remain. Apparently, 
Roman society had no desire to 
dwell on the details of this form of 
execution. So brutal and shameful a 
mode of capital punishment 
worked against the _ literary- 
aesthetic sensibilities of the Roman 
world. 

To what can we attribute the 
character of execution? In part this 
had to do with the public humilia- 
tion accompanying crucifixion and 
in part it had to do with the act 
itself. Bound or nailed to a stake, 
tree, or cross, the victim faced 
death with all organs intact and 
with relatively little blood loss. As 
a consequence, death came slowly, 
sometimes over several days, as the 
body surrendered to shock or per- 
haps to the painful process of 
asphyxiation as the muscles used 
in breathing experienced paralysis 
brought on by fatigue. 

Even where descriptions of the 
method of crucifixion are available 
it is clear that no standard form 
was universally practiced. Were 
the victims of crucifixion fixed to 
the stake in order to die, or only 
after death as a public display? The 
evidence suggests both. Nor is it 
clear whether those crucified were 
bound or nailed to the cross— 
though in the case of Jesus multiple 
witnesses intimate the latter (john 
20:25; Acts 2:23; Colossians 2:14; 
Gospel of Peter 6:21; Justin Martyr 
Dialogue 97; cf. Luke 24:39). 

Archeological evidence related to 
the practice of crucifixion from 
first-century Palestine is both 
sparse and ambiguous. In 1968 an 
ossuary (bone box) containing the 
bones of an adult male was discov- 
ered in northern Jerusalem. This 
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man had apparently been executed 
by crucifixion at some time in the 
first 60 years A.D. Examination of 
those remains has suggested that 
the victim straddled the upright 
beam with a single nail attaching 
each foot to its respective side of 
the stake. Finding no clear evi- 
dence of trauma to the bones of the 
forearm, investigators proposed 
that the victim had been tied, not 
nailed, to the crossbeam. 

From the available evidence, cru- 
cifixions by the Romans seem to 


Jesus communicated 
by word and deed 
that service was to 

be directed to those 

of lower status, even 
to the point of 
including children. 


have followed a relatively uniform 
procedure, and a summary outline 
is possible. Crucifixion included a 
flogging beforehand, with victims 
often required to carry their own 
crossbeams to the site of execution, 
where they were nailed or bound 
to the cross with arms extended, 
raised up, and perhaps seated on a 
sedicula, or small wooden peg. This 
outline notwithstanding, even 
among the Romans the procedure 
was subject to variation. Thus, in 
his eyewitness account of the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Romans during 
the Jewish War of 66-70, Josephus 
observed how hundreds of Jews 
were “scourged and subjected to 
torture of every description . . . and 
then crucified opposite the city 
walls.” Free to fulfill their whims in 
the hope of persuading those Jews 
remaining in the city to surrender 
their positions, “the soldiers out of 
rage and hatred amused them- 
selves by nailing their prisoners in 
different positions . . .” (Josephus 
Jewish War 5.11.1 §§ 449-51). 
Josephus’ account brings to the 
foreground two other important 


issues. First, crucifixion was a cha 
acteristically public affair. Secon 
and closely related, crucifixion we 
reserved by the Romans especial 
for those who resisted the authori 
of Roman occupation. Naked an 
fastened to a tree, stake, or cros 
located typically at major cros 
roads, the victim was _ subjecte 
both to a particularly heinous for 
of capital punishment and to sa 
age ridicule. To add shame upo 
shame, the crucified person we 
often denied burial—and this in 
culture where, in the case of tk 
Roman. public, funeral  societi¢ 
were formed to guarantee th 
proper burial of deceased men 
bers; or, in Jewish tradition, tk 
exposure of one’s corpse was tant 
mount to a curse from God (se 
Deuteronomy 21:22-23). Thus tt 
corpse of the crucified was typ 
cally left on the tree to rot or é 
food for scavenging birds. In th 
way the general populace we 
granted a reminder of the fate « 
those who dared to assert then 
selves against Rome. 


Crucifixion in Jewish Perspective 

To this more general eviden 
regarding crucifixion in the Rome 
world, an additional perspective 
needed. Jesus, after all, was a Jey 
his ministry was primarily amor 
Jewish people, and his first disc 
ples were Jewish. How would the 
have understood crucifixion? Fir: 
the notion of a “suffering messial 
runs counter to everything v 
know of the varieties of messian 
expectation in the Judaism of tl 
Second Temple period. Clearly, 
was, easy enough to read Messié 
Jesus back into the songs of the Su 
fering Servant in the Book of Isaie 
(e.g., Isaiah 52:13-53:12). It is qui 
another thing, though, to find ex 
dence of the identification of tl 
Messiah with the Suffering Serva’ 
(or with suffering more generall 
in contemporary Jewish writin 
Such testimony is lacking, whi 
serves only to underscore tl 
enigma of Jesus’ crucifixion. Give 
the more dominant strands of me 
sianism current in Jesus’ da 
Paul’s proclamation of “Christ cr 
cified” (e.g., 1 Corinthians 1:23; 2: 


nd Mark’s narration of the cruci- 
xion of the Messiah, King of the 
ows (e.g., Mark 15:12-14, 18, 20, 24- 
6, 32), for example, seem strange 
ndeed—incongruous, an _ oxy- 
noron. The hoped-for Davidic or 
oyal Messiah, the priest Messiah, 
he eschatological prophet like 
Aoses—these figures, each with its 
istory of significance in Israel’s 
ast, are clearly attested in Jewish 
iterature of Jesus’ day, but the 
notif of suffering is integral to 
one of them. 

The scandal of a crucified Mes- 
jah runs deeper still. Three New 
‘estament writers—Luke, Paul, 
nd the author of 1 Peter—take a 
tep further in describing the act of 
rucifixion as Jesus’ being “hung 
m a tree.”. Their language echoes 
he words of Deuteronomy 21:22- 
3 

Acts 5:30: “The God of our ances- 
tors raised up Jesus, whom you 
had killed by hanging him on a 
gree. 

Acts 10:39: “The Jewish leaders in 
Jerusalem had Jesus put to death 
by hanging him on a tree.” 

Acts 13:29: “They took him down 
from the tree: . ...” 

Galatians 3:13: “Cursed is every- 
one who hangs on a tree.” 

1 Peter 2:24: “He himself bore 
our sins in his body on the tree. . 


“ut 


Deuteronomy 21:22-23: “When 
someone is convicted of a crime 
punishable by death and is exe- 
cuted, and you hang him on a 
tree, his corpse must not remain 
all night upon the tree; you shall 
bury him that same day, for any- 
one hung on a tree is under 
God’s curse.” 
Mf course, that passage from Deu- 
ronomy does not envision cruci- 
xion per se, but rather impalement 
f the body of the executed after 
eath. Nevertheless, in pre- 
hristian times, it was already 
eing applied to victims of crucifix- 
ym, as texts from the Qumran com- 
nity and the Alexandrian Jew 
hilo attest. 

These references provide insight 
to the early Christian use of Deu- 
ronomy 21:22-23 in the interpre- 
ition of the cross of Jesus. 

(1) They indicate that Jesus’ fol- 
wers were aware of its contempo- 


Zeffirelli with Laurence Olivier as Nicodemus 


rary association with victims of 
crucifixion. Early Christians knew 
of the disgrace this identification 
would have signaled for their Lord, 
yet they did not attempt to disa- 
vow the ensuing predicament they 
faced. 

(2) Instead, they worked to inter- 
pret this troublesome declaration of 
divine curse. In Galatians 3, for 
example, Paul actually quoted Deu- 
teronomy 21:23, not to repudiate its 
denunciation of Jesus as one 
“cursed by God,” but in order to 
acknowledge it. In doing so, 
though, Paul went on to show that 
even this divine curse had redemp- 
tive effect: It was “for us.” 

Likewise, 1 Peter states that Jesus, 
hung on a tree, bore our sins in his 
body. Luke did not develop the sal- 
vific meaning of Jesus’ death in the 
way Paul did, but his allusions to 
Deuteronomy 21:22-23 serve to 
locate Jesus’ death firmly in the 
necessity of God’s purpose. The 
ultimate disgrace, the curse from 
God, was antecedent to divine exal- 
tation—i.e., to Jesus’ resurrection 
and ascension. 

The execution of Jesus on a cross, 
then, was shameful in every way, 
and from both Roman and Jewish 
points of view. Disgrace of this 
nature was premeditated, at least 
on the Roman part. It helped to 
secure the effectiveness of crucifix- 
ion as a deterrent to others who 
might be contemplating crimes 
against the State. 


These considerations serve again 
to highlight the question, What his- 
torical impulses could have led to 
Jesus’ being sentenced to capital 
punishment? 


Jesus’ Crime: 
General Considerations 

Why did Jesus have to die? 

Fundamental to the history of 
Jesus’ passion is his execution as a 
messianic pretender who claimed 
to be king of the Jews. This was 
recognized in Zeffirelli’s dramati- 
zation, and is the content of the 
inscription on the cross in all four 
Gospel accounts (Matthew 27:37; 
Mark 15:26; Luke 23:38; John 19:19- 
22). 

How could such a crime have 
been attributed to Jesus? One 
approach to this question has been 
to note, first, the interchangeability 
of the titles “king of the Jews” 
(befitting a Roman setting) and 
“Messiah” (more germane in a Jew- 
ish setting) and, second, the associ- 
ation in Jesus’ trial before the San- 
hedrin of destruction and 
rebuilding of the temple with the 
question of messiahship (Matthew 
26:61-63; Mark 14:57-61). The his- 
toricity of the temple statement is 
well-established (cf. Matthew 26:61; 
Mark 14:58; 15:29; John 2:19; Acts 
6:14; Gospel of Thomas 71), so it is of 
further interest that eschatological 
speculation grounded in 2 Samuel 
7:13-14 led in some sectors to the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Jesus the God of Justice and Compassion 


In 


Pasolini’s The Gospel According to Matthew 


a ag 
TER 


ie 


My wife and I have at least one 
weird habit. On the Saturday 
between Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, we rent “Jesus films” for 
an Easter movie vigil. This vigil has 
become a part of our preparation 
for the celebration of Easter. Now 
that may not seem so weird if it 
weren’t for the fact that many of 
these films are far from edifying, 
orthodox, or pious portrayals of the 
life of Christ. (In fact, one staple is 
“Jesus Christ Superstar.”) 

A few days ago, I popped into 
the video machine Pier Paolo Paso- 
lini’s The Gospel According to Mat- 
thew, a few months early, but defi- 
nitely of the Easter vigil genre. 
Incidentally, Pasolini did not want 
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by Greg Cootsona 


“saint” before “Matthew,” as the 
English edition has it; his title was 
simply “Il Vangelo Secondo Mat- 
teo.” The name “Pasolini” led me 
to expect something unorthodox, 
and a little challenging theologi- 
cally, to say the least. After all, 
wasn’t Pasolini the Italian Marxist, 
whose views on sexuality were, 
well, racy if not lewd? 

As the film rolled, however, I 
soon discovered that it was radical. 
I don’t mean “radical” in the sense 
of left-leaning politics. I am using 
“radical” in the sense of its Latin 
root, radix—“origin,” “root,” or 
“foundation.” On an obvious level, 
the film took its dialogue almost 
completely from the first Gospel. 


(The text of Matthew, however, i: 
not presented in its entirety anc 
has one insertion from Isaiah.) 

But much more fundamentally 
Pasolini went back to the socia 
location of Jesus, situating him as < 
peasant proclaiming a message 0 
justice and compassion for the poo! 
and for others pushed out of th 
boundaries of society. The movi 
critiques certain traditional por 
trayals of Jesus, especially the Jesu: 
who supported the bureaucrati 
and hierarchical structure of th 
Roman Catholic Church of Paso 
lini’s Italy. The Gospel’s Jesu: 
brought a sharp word of rebuke t 
such cultural and intellectual cap 
tivity. Pasolini’s vision is for thi 


~ason “radical,” in both senses of 
1e word. 

Pasolini’s radical Gospel led me 
) reflect on Jesus, the God of jus- 
ce and compassion, and the 
nportance of continual reflection 
pon the historical life of Jesus. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to 
ycate Pasolini’s Gospel in the con- 
xt of current theological discus- 
ion. “The God of justice and com- 
assion”—and related terms like 
the marginalized,” “liberation,” 
praxis,” and “the oppressed”— 
ound commonplace to the ear of a 
ontemporary seminary student. 
Juring my time in various theolog- 
cal institutions in the last six years, 
hose phrases essentially func- 
ioned as shibboleths. 

Despite the jarring contrast of this 
mphasis with life in middle- and 
ipper-class, suburban Princeton, or 
yhen surrounded by the wealth of 
he German university system in 
‘ibingen and Heidelberg, or being 
ducated to the tune of hundreds 
yf thousands of dollars per Ph. D. 
't the Graduate Theological Union 
vere in Berkeley, I have continued 
o hear that God has “a bias toward 
he poor.” An amazing incongru- 
ty. At times I admit that I too have 
imply parroted those phrases 
without seeing the implications. 

I say this simply to highlight the 
act that God’s concern for the poor 
1as become something of a cliche. 
Nevertheless, in 1964 when Paso- 
ini made The Gospel, the winds of 
thange were just beginning to 
slow. John XXIII’s program of 
ringing the church up to date 
aggiornamento) through the Second 
Vatican Council had not yet ended. 
Sustavo Gutiérrez had not yet 
written his seminal 1971 book, A 
Theology of Liberation, and Latin 
American liberation theology had 
10t yet taken hold in the main- 
stream. This realization makes Pas- 
lini’s presentation of Christ 
jisionary, a presentation that 
strives (as the back of the video I 
‘ented said) “to take Christ out of 
he opulent church and present 
1im as an outcast Italian peasant.” 

Nonetheless, Pasolini did not go 
o Palestine to recover Jesus’ social 
ocation. He attempted to make this 


film, in his words, “by analogy,” 


that is, not to go to Palestine, but to 
the poor of Southern Italy. “I knew 
I would remake the Gospel by anal- 
ogy,” he said. “Southern Italy ena- 
bled me to make the transposition 
from the ancient world without 
having to reconstruct it either 
archaeologically or philologically” 
(quoted in Oswald Stack, Pasolini 
on Pasolini [Thames and Hudson, 
1969], p. 82). 

In this respect, the first frames of 
The Gospel are compelling. The face 


Pasolini’s status as 

an outsider helps him 
to perceive Jesus” 
social location as an 
outsider, a person 
pushed out by the 
religious orthodoxy 


of his time. 


of a young Mediterranean woman 
fills the screen. She is not easy to 
read, but seems to have a look both 
puzzled and peaceful. This lasts 10 
seconds (I counted them). Then we 
see the angry face of a slightly 
older man, probably her husband. 
Then the screen is filled with the 
woman's face again. Finally, the 
camera gives a full view of the 
woman, who is obviously preg- 
nant. We then see the man, who 
walks away. Some distance from 
the woman, he falls asleep and is— 
either after being awakened or dur- 
ing a dream—greeted by an angel, 
who speaks the first word of the 
film, telling him not to fear (Mat- 
thew 1:20-21). For those who know 


the Gospel story, we know that this 
is Joseph and the woman from the 
first scene is Mary. 

If I were trained in film criticism, 
I could say more about how these 
opening scenes demonstrate Paso- 
lini’s art of film-making, and its 
relation to cinéma vérité, his hand- 
held camera work, and the general 
mixture of styles. I can, however, 
comment on the theological impor- 
tance of this first scene. In it Paso- 
lini locates Jesus within the work- 
ing class, not along with the power- 
brokers, but with the powerless, as 
powerless as a fetus in the womb of 
a young, unwed mother finding 
out that she is pregnant and being 
abandoned by the father. 

I cannot help but make one com- 
ment in light of the current fervor 
over angels. The angel in Pasolini’s 
Gospel does not follow the tradi- 
tionally male image of angels we 
carry, but is in fact female. I found 
this a fascinating aspect of Paso- 
lini’s unique vision. The only other 
female angel I’ve seen in a recon- 
struction of the Gospels is in The 
Last Temptation of Christ, where this 
angel turns out to be a devil, tempt- 
ing Christ away from his mission 
on the cross and leading him to the 
infamous “dream” scene. 

To be sure, an emphasis on Jesus’ 
compassion toward the poor and 
oppressed is a recovery of the mes- 
sage of the historical Jesus—by that 
I mean the man who walked the 
earth as a Palestinian itinerant 
preacher before his resurrection 
and glorification. Jesus truly was 
concerned about the need of the 
poor for justice. 

This is the Jesus who proclaimed, 
in the parable of the sheep and the 
goats (from the Gospel Pasolini 
uses for his film), that “just as you 
did it to one of the least of these 
who are members of my family, 
you did it to me” (Matthew 25:40; 
cf. v. 45). This is the Jesus who pro- 
claims that his mission is “to bring 
good news to the poor” (Luke 
4:18), who includes the hated 
Samaritan as a “neighbor” (Luke 
10:29-37) and then includes a 
woman, Mary, as one who “sits at 
his feet”—a technical term for the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Faith in Film: 


Making the Unseen Visible 


How cana movie show something internal, personal, 


Movies are visual, they are 
good at showing the exte- 
rior, the superficial, the 
instantaneous. Fast-action 
violence often guarantees 
box office success. 

Christian faith concerns 
the heart’s relationship to 
God and it may take time 
to develop. So how can a 
movie show something so 
internal, personal, and 
deeply felt? It’s not sur- 
prising that Christian expe- 
rience of any kind is an 
uncommon topic for 
filmmakers. When Chris- 
tians are shown on film they are 
often portrayed in negative stereo- 
types—as jokes (Woody Allen’s 
Catholic parody in Hannah and Her 
Sisters) or as psychos (Carrie’s 
mother in Carrie). 

Yet there are some excellent treat- 
ments of the Christian experience 
in major feature films. Three films 
come to mind that approach the 
subject in completely different 
ways, but show how filmmakers 
can symbolically represent aspects 
of the Christian experience. 


The Mission 
Although Christian conversion 
is a matter of the heart, some con- 
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and deeply felt? 


by Sharon Gallagher 


versions have dramatic public con- 


sequences. The Mission, based 
roughly on _ historical incident, 
focuses on the conversion of a 
Spanish slave trader in Latin 
America in the 1500s, when the 
Portuguese and Spanish were in 
competion over capturing Indian 
slaves. 


The Burden 

People who view themselves as 
innately good often feel no need for 
God. That’s why so much of Jesus’ 
work was done among people the 
religious leaders of his day consid- 
ered outcasts: prostitutes, bar own- 
ers (publicans), and tax collectors 


for the occupying Roman 
army. 

In the case of the slave 
trader Mendoza, a brutal 
encounter with his 
brother finally forces him 
to see himself as a sinner. 
But having recognized his 
sin, he is weighed down 
and overcome by guilt. 

An idealistic young Jes- 
uit, Father Gabriel, gives 
Mendoza a penance. He 
is challenged to join the 
Jesuits on a distant mis- 
sion to the same Indians 
he had formerly hunted 
for his slave trade. It is clear that 
the priest imposes this particular 
penance not because of any 
demand of God but in response to 
the man’s intense need for it. As 
further penance, Mendoza himself 
decides to carry a heavy bundle of 
old armaments with him. He 
fiercely drags his burden up treach- 
erous slopes and will not let go of 
it, even when his life is threatened, 
and long after the Jesuits plead 
with him to let it go. 

Finally, it is the Indians Men- 
doza had previously sought to 
enslave who release him from his 
bondage—they. are the instruments 
of God’s grace. It had become a 


natter of life and death for Men- 
loza to let the burden go (just as 
yur unseen spiritual struggles are 
ften a matter of life and death). 
‘he filmmaker uses the burden asa 
ymbol for Mendoza’s guilt, and 
he moment of his release signifies 
1is conversion. 


Music 

When Mendoza lets go of his 
gurden he weeps with joy: it is a 
sreat turning point in his life. But 
that moment of conversion is not 
the end of the story; it is the first 
step in learning to follow Christ. 
Most Christian discipleship hap- 
pens on an interpersonal level— 
jesus told his disciples that they 
were to be known by their love for 
one another. 

But Christ’s command to love 
your neighbor as yourself often 
leads Christians into public action. 
Because they loved the Indians, the 
Jesuit priests taught them basic 
farming skills, taught them how to 
make and play musical instru- 
ments, and told them about Jesus. 
The Jesuits also opposed the slave 
trade. 

In order to enslave someone you 
have to view them as other than 
yourself (the opposite of Jesus’ 
injunction). So when a Cardinal is 
sent to decide the fate of the Indi- 
ans, the slave traders argue that the 
Indians have no soul, that they are 
sub-human. The Jesuits counter 
this argument by allowing the Car- 
dinal to listen to the Indians play 
and sing, which they do beautifully 
and soulfully. Whenever the Indi- 
ans come on screen, sacred music 
swells up—music becomes the 
director’s symbol for their souls. 


The Cross 

In The Mission the Jesuits face 
three alternatives. They can iden- 
tify with their church hierarchy 
and abandon the Indians to the rul- 
ing powers; they can take up arms 
to defend their oppressed flock; or 
they can stand firm against the 
powers without bearing arms 
(remaining true to the gospel 
imperative to love.) 

In this film the second two 
alternatives lead to martyrdom, a 


conclusion foreshadowed by the 


movie’s dramatic opening se- 
quence when a priest is tied to a 
cross and thrown over a waterfall 
by hostile Indians. In The Mission 
the cross is a symbol of martyr- 
dom, of what can happen when 
the kingdom of God confronts 
the world’s powers. The movie 
begins with the priest on the 
cross and ends, after a massacre 
of priests and Christian Indians, 
with a close-up of a crucifix 
floating in the river. 


becomes Hitchcock’s outward sym- 
bol of Manny’s faith. 

When, in the middle of a court- 
room scene, the camera pans to the 
man’s crucifix, it indicates both that 
he is the wrong man and that he is 
a man of faith. Manny had been 
praying but became discouraged 
because things were going badly. 
Because of his court costs, the fam- 
ily’s already precarious financial 
situation worsened and his wife’s 
mental health deteriorated under 
the strain. 


ees 


In The Mission the cross is a symbol of 


martyrdom, of what can happen when 


the kingdom of God confronts the 


world’s powers. 


Farge ee a ee Oe Sa 


The Wrong Man 

Another (rather surprising) film- 
maker also used the crucifix as a 
potent symbol. Alfred Hitchcock is 
mainly known for his popular 
thrillers like Psycho and The Birds. 
But Hitchcock, who was raised as a 
Catholic, also made several lesser 
known films that deal explicitly 
with Christian subject matter. 

A theme repeated in many Hitch- 
cock movies—including Young and 
Innocent and  Spellbound—is that 
of an innocent person unjustly 
accused of a crime. In these crime 
dramas the justice system eventu- 
ally discovers the identity of the 
true criminal. 

In The Wrong Man, Hitchcock 
tells the true story of New York 
musician Manny Balestrero, who 
was falsely accused of robbery. 
After several witnesses identify 
him as_ the criminal he closely 
resembles, it appears that the jus- 
tice system will fail him. The cru- 
cifix Manny carries becomes the 
symbol for earthly injustice (the 
powers who killed Jesus) and for 
the hope that that injustice will be 
transcended (the love that brought 
Jesus to the cross.) The crucifix also 


In the middle of this crisis, 
Manny’s mother begs him to con- 
tinue praying. He does pray again 
and, when he does, a miracle 
occurs. Staring at a picture of Jesus 
on his bedroom wall, Manny 
begins to pray and gradually his 
face is replaced on screen by the 
face of his criminal lookalike. The 
camera then follows this man as he 
attempts another robbery, but this 
time the right man is caught. Jus- 
tice comes about through God’s 
grace. 

Manny is acquitted, but his wife 
has had a complete nervous break- 
down and had to be institutional- 
ized. When Manny visits to tell 
her about his acquittal, her only 
response is to say that it’s too late 
for her. 

As Manny leaves her room the 
nurse says that sometimes miracles 
take time. The epilog tells us that 
Manny’s wife did recover and the 
family moved to Florida (filmed to 
look like the promised land com- 
pared to the dark way Hitchcock 
filmed New York City). 

Alfred Hitchcock fans know that 
the director made short nonspeak- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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In Defense 


of 


Eee RODE 


The Robe is more 
than the much jeered at 
“swords and sandals” 
recreation of Imperial 
Rome that one 


remembers. 
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Laurie Lee 


by Cassandra Golds 


A scene in the 1953 Hollywood epic, The Robe, shows 
Demetrius, the rebellious Greek slave of a Roman trib- 
une, being distracted from his duties by the passing 
spectacle of the Palm Sunday entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. 

This is Demetrius’ first encounter with Jesus. There 
is the donkey. There are the palm fronds and the 
Hosanna-singing crowd. There is Jesus—although 
throughout The Robe we never see him clearly. He is 
always either too far away or obscured by some object 
or event in the foreground. He is portrayed almost 
exclusively by his effect on the characters (and of 
course, symbolically, in the robe itself). 

But there is also the music of Alfred Newman, com- 
poser of The Robe’s much parodied score—and in this 
case it is music of mysterious gaiety. Demetrius is the 
only one of his party to take notice of the overlapping 
chain of events: the triumphal entry of Christ. It is as if 
he is the only character who can hear the music. 

Demetrius, I think, has much in common with the 
Christians on this side of the screen. He is like all of us 
who listen to the silent music of God. 

I saw The Robe for the first time on television in 1972, 
when I was about 10 years old. It made a tremendous 
impression on me. And I’m writing this article in its 
defense partly because it has recently occurred to me 
that this is an impression not too many 10-year-olds 
these days will have an opportunity to form. 

Times have changed. 

When I was growing up, the TV stations were still in 
the invariable habit of playing several of the old-style 
Hollywood religious epics every Christmas and 
Easter. Mournful, haunting films like Song of Berna- 
dette, charming ones like The Reluctant Saint, and films 
full of dignity and emotional power like King of Kings 
and The Robe—I was acquainted with them all, well 
before I was acquainted, formally, with religion. 

But now? Well, last Christmas, the only “seasonal” 
movies screened were secular: White Christmas and, of 


ourse, Miracle on 34th Street. 


Many people, even many Chris- | 


ians, would see this as no loss. It is 
ashionable to regard the old relig- 
ous epics with a mixture of embar- 
assment and contempt. Even the 
978 Zeffirelli-directed Jesus of Naz- 
veth, impeccably acted and pro- 
juced, and suffering from neither 
he (admitted) excesses of the old 
eligious movies nor their (argua- 
yle) naivete, received a sneering 
eview in the Sydney (Australia) 
Viorning Herald Guide the last time 
t was screened. 

But I believe that the seasonal 
resentation of these religious 
novies offered something 
xtremely precious. Seen, as they 
yften were, by people starved of 
eligious culture, they offered the 
sossibility of a rare form of access 
0 religious experience—an access 
without strings. (That is, without 
wn ulterior motive, and for “ulter- 
or” read evangelistic, a purpose 
jJetectable even by 10-year-old 
agnostics.) They were a Jacob’s lad- 
Jer in your own living room: just 
he facts, ma’am, presented with 
Hollywood’s sense of how to tell a 
story. Also, with its undoubted 
though some would say excessive) 
sense of the sublime. 

May I defend The Robe? 

First, I should remind you what 
t’s about. 

Take yourself back, way back, to 
Rome, 33 A.D. And please look 
<indly on the naivete of this date— 
his is Lloyd C. Douglas, not 
Edward Schillebeeckx. In Rome, in 
33 A.D., a reckless young Roman 
tribune, Marcellus (Richard Bur- 
on), offends a tyrannical emperor- 
o-be and is posted as punishment 
‘0 Jerusalem. There he is ordered to 
supervise a crucifixion. In a game 
yf dice at the foot of his cross he 
wins the deep red homespun robe 
»f one of those crucified. 

This, it seems, is no ordinary 
‘obe. When he takes possession of 
t, the hitherto skeptical and world- 
weary Marcellus is overwhelmed 
with numinous dread. The robe 
ems to him to be invested with a 
nysterious and terrible power; he 
s convinced it is cursed, and that 
lis contact with it has bewitched 


The worldly 
extravagance 
is in fact 
paradoxical. 

It is created 
only to be 
defeated, from 
within, by the 
otherworldly 
glory of Christ. 


him. Mad with guilt and fear, in a 
torment of spirit, he returns to 
Rome. 

Meanwhile, Demetrius (Victor 
Mature), that most passionate, 
proud, and reluctant of slaves, has 
encountered Jesus and been drawn 
irresistibly toward him. At first 
unable to forgive his master Mar- 
cellus for Jesus’ death, he finds his 
spiritual vocation among the early 
Christians, and ultimately guides 
Marcellus to a peaceful under- 
standing of the events that threat- 
ened to destroy him. 

Jean Simmons is in it, too, 

So—does it grab you? Oh, I 
know it’s funny. I know it’s loud 
and naive and dated. I know it’s 
not Jesus of Montreal. 

But it’s grand. 

To see that story conveyed in 
film is to enter a Purple Country: a 
country in which events and the 
emotions they engender are vast, 
vehement, utter; where men can 
sob with grief or rapture or won- 
der, and love other men without 
fear; where the scope is as wide 
and as deep as the incarnation and 
death of God. 

The sheer drama of The Robe— 
the passion of its characters and a 
certain dignified sense of the 
importance of the events it por- 
trays—satisfies a need in me which 
I believe I share with most human 
beings. It is the need to feel that 
there do exist things truly and eter- 
nally worth grieving over—and 


rejoicing about. It is the need to 
take human destiny seriously. 

The Hollywood epics are often 
criticized for their bigness, and it 
might be argued, with some justifi- 
cation, that their extravagance is 
not exactly representative of the 
spirit of Christianity. Actually, the 
observation is truer of some epics 
than others—the splendor of Cleo- 
patra, for instance (not a religious 
epic), is empty. But to criticize The 
Robe in this way would be to miss 
the point. Sure, it’s big. Sure, there 
are marble and monuments and 
the squeak of sandals on mosaic. 

But the wealth so awesomely 
recreated tells a story. All this 
power, ail this military might and 
economic domination, this terrify- 
ing machine that was Rome, are 
conquered by the life and death of 
one poor man: Jesus. The worldly 
extravangance is in fact paradoxi- 
cal. It is created only to be defeated, 
from within, by the otherworldly 
glory of Christ. And the picture is 
dominated, with ease, by the sim- 
plest of its props: the robe. 

You may have assumed from 
this synopsis that The Robe is a kind 
of religious fantasy, and that the 
garment itself—“without seam, 
woven from top to bottom’”—is 
represented as having the kind of 
power that is sometimes, by some 
religious people, ascribed to relics. 
This is not the case. It is explained 
several times during the movie that 
the power of the robe is psycholog- 
ical, subjective; and that Marcellus’ 
fear of it in particular arose because 
he saw it as a symbol of his cooper- 
ation in the execution of an inno- 
cent man. 

Demetrius explains this to Mar- 
cellus in a beautiful phrase: he says 
that the robe has no power except 
that given to it by “your own 
decent shame”; in other words that 
Marcellus’ agony of spirit arose 
because of the efforts of a good 
impulse to break free of its sup- 
pression by the forces of expedi- 
ence and social convenience. 

Having said that, however, I 
would also like to praise the movie 
for its beautiful use of the robe as a 
prop which, while having no 
(Continued on page 28) 
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INTERVIEW 
WITH 


ARTUR ARISTAKISIAN 


When Artur Aristakisian arrived in San Francisco from Russia, the first two 
places he wanted to go were Haight Ashbury, because he is enchanted by hip- 
pie culture, and a Russian Orthodox Church, because he is a devout Christian. 
He was in San Francisco to show his film Palms at the International Film Festi- 
val, where he won the Satyajit Ray Award (given to a young filmmaker of 
exceptional promise). Earlier in the year he won a similar award at the Berlin 
Film Festival. But his much celebrated film was made against great odds. To 
finance it, he was forced to sell his books and most of his belongings, leaving 
him almost as destitute as the subjects of his film: street beggars in his home 
town of Kishinev, in Moldova (a small country between the Ukraine and 
Romania). 

It took him four years to make the film, and the results are astonishing. 
Aristakisian has filmed a cast of Dostoyevskian characters in a world of unre- 
lenting poverty and pain that somehow is still imbued with love. Months after 
seeing the film, certain images remain vivid: beautiful children playing in 
filthy, polluted water near the shacks they live in, pigeons sleeping on the 
chest of the man who feeds them each day in his little apartment. The film has 
a strong apocalyptic feeling, as if the filmmaker continually senses the king- 


dom of God breaking into the present. 


Aided by a translator, I interviewed Aristakisian when he was in San Fran- 


cisco. —Sharon Gallagher 


Palms 


Radix: How did you decide to 
become a filmmaker? 


Artur: Film is an opportunity to see 
the unseeable—this is what con- 
cerns me. When I speak of the 
unseen I mean the connection be- 
tween people, events, and places. 


Radix: Are there any writers who 
have influenced your view of life? 


Artur: Early Christianity, mysti- 
cism, early Islamic poetry, Kafka. 


Radix: Ethnically you are Jewish. 
Religiously do you consider your- 
self Jewish, Muslim, or Christian? 


Artur: Christian. 


Radix: How did you become so 
interested in the poor? 


Artur: God is with the poor: God is 
revealed in their poverty. God is 
waiting for us in the land that is 
inhabited by the poor. 


Radix: How did you choose the 
people in your film? 


Artur: I have known them from 
childhood. I promised them years 
ago that I would make a film about 
them. It was my destiny. Each of 
these people is a way or form of 
love. 


Radix: Why did you title the movie 
Palms? 


Artur: When they touch each other, 


love is passed from one of the 
poor to another. My camera also 
became like the palm of a hand 
touching these people. This is a 
film for prayer, like a rosary, but 
you use your eyes, not your fin- 
gers. 


Radix: In a secular state how did 
you become familiar with the Gos- 
pels? 


Artur: In the beginning I didn’t 
really think of them as a book 
that was written by hand.I knew 
of their existence. I knew the 
texts about salvation. But it is 
impossible to read them as we 
read other books. I became 
deeply involved in the Gospels. 
They have influenced my imagi- 
nation: I feel them. You don’t 
read the Gospels—they read 
you. 


Radix: What are your impressions 
of the United States? 


Artur: I haven’t seen the United 
States. I’ve only seen San Fran- 
cisco. 


Radix: What are your impressions 
of San Francisco? 


Artur: San Francisco is several 
continents connected at one point 
on the edge of the earth, at the 
edge of the ocean. 


Radix: How has winning these 
international film awards changed 
your life? 


Sere a 


cs 
a 


Artur: It hasn’t changed at all. 
Nobody has offered me money to 
make a new film. I’m saving all the 
prize money to make my next film, 
but it isn’t really very much. 


Radix: What will your next film be 


about? 


Artur: It will all take place in Mos- 
cow and show people who live 
there—from very young hippie 
types to the older people. It will 
show how we can all be connected 
in unusual ways. Every story will 
follow the path of a hero through 
time. 


Radix: What are your hopes for 
Russia? 


Artur: There may not be any hope. 
I have hope, but it’s all spiritual; it 
doesn’t have any relationship to 
what’s happening on earth. The 
earth has gone too far away. 


Radix: Have you read Solzhenit- 
syn? Does his return to Russia 
offer you any hope? 


Artur: As I child I read Solzhenit- 
syn. But he’s a totally different per- 
son now. A_ person has two or 
three lives. That Solzhenistsyn and 
this one are two different people. 
He’s somebody else. 


Radix: Will you be a different per- 
son when I see you next? 


Artur: Yes. But I don’t know what 
kind. @ 
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Forest Gump: 


The Voice of America? 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


After weeks of resisting, it became 
clear that I had to see the movie 
Forest Gump—it had become a cul- 
tural phenomenon. And though it 
feels grinch-like to say this about 
such an apparently well-meaning 
film, I’m not a Gump fan. 

Gump is a light-weight story 
about a simple-minded man who 
is successful at everything he tries. 
This thin story-line is enormously 
aided by: 

1) The performance of Tom Hanks 
as Gump. (Watching the normally 
fast-talking Hanks portray a slow 
man in itself provides a certain 
level of interest.) 

2) A series of special effects plac- 
ing Gump in significant historical 
moments—we see Gump talking 
with Kennedy and _ Johnson. 
(Woody Allen used this technique 
in Zelig some years ago, but the 
special effects have gotten better 
since then.) 

My first problem with Gump is 
that it pretends to have meaning 
when in fact it is only a calculated 
sentimental entertainment. The 
filmmakers know _ that certain 
images from the recent past—the 
Kennedy assassination, for exam- 
ple—carry enormous emotional 
weight. The film does not com- 
ment on these events, but taps the 
meanings that we bring to them— 
whatever they may be. Forest 
Gump’s blank, uncomprehending 
narration is the film’s voice. 

The film seems biased against 
activism. The message is that if 
you do nothing, take no stand, you 
will be safe. The film is unkind in 
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If you do nothing, take no stand, 
you will be safe. 


its treatment of Vietnam war pro- 
testers, portraying a protest leader, 
the head of the Berkeley SDS in the 
late ‘60s as a sadistic woman- 
beater. (The man who actually was 
the leader of the Berkeley SDS dur- 
ing that period, Michael Lerner, 
now the editor of the Jewish jour- 
nal Tikkun, has never beaten any 
women and is unhappy with the 
portrayal.) | But Gump has little 
interest or respect for actual his- 
tory. It doesn’t examine events but 
mirrors commonly held stereo- 
types. 

When Forest Gump returns as a 
hero from the Vietnam War he is 
unexpectedly thrown on_ the 


podium of a massive anti-war dem- 
onstration in Washington D.C. and 
is asked to comment on the war. 
We wonder if he will say some- 
thing favorable or condemning. 
But someone disconnects the sound 
system during Gump’s speech so 
that neither the protest crowd nor 
we in the movie audience can hear 
what he says. The viewer can inter- 
pret the Vietnam footage as a tragic 
waste of human life or as a noble 
effort to preserve democracy. Eve- 
ryone’s happy. 

Many of my Christian friends 
really liked this movie. There is a 
Christian literary tradition, which 
(Continued on page 18) 


Music | 


igilantes of Love 


Velcome to Struggleville (Capricorn Records) 


viewed by Dan Ouellette 


n the pop music scene that’s 
irsting at the seams with vapid 
mtiments, slick production, and 
arket-wise stratagems for suc- 
ss, there’s always room for a 
ind that puts together a collection 
catchy melodies replete with 
ticulate and thoughtfully crafted 
rics and undergirded by spiritual 
nviction. Welcome to the impres- 
ve roots-rocking foursome, Vigi- 
ntes of Love, whose debut release 
r major label Capricorn, Welcome 
Struggleville, is a recommended 
eath of fresh air. 

While the name Vigilantes of 
ve conjures up images of well- 
eaning but ill-informed Christian 
oldiers” taking the wrath of God 
to their own hands, VOL’s 
nger-songwriter Bill Mallonee 
mtends that his band’s vigilante- 
m is grounded in a vigilance that 
keenly wary of the world’s spiri- 
al venom and passionately stri- 
nt about the other-worldly 
tential for redemptive love. As 
» says in the promotional bio 
‘tes, VOL is making music with 
heart on the sleeve approach. 
e try to keep it muscular and 
sic—three chords and the truth.” 
Hailing from Athens, Georgia, 
e same neck of the woods that 
stowed to the American public 
th pop music superstars R.E.M. 
d President Jimmy Carter, VOL 
anages to bring a bit of each of 
sir neighbors’ sensibilities to this 
um. Their last disc, Killing Floor 
ngerprint Records), was co- 
oduced by the late Mark Heard 
d RE.M.’s Peter Buck. And 


Strident 
about the 
potential for 


redemptive 


love... 


VOL’s musical delivery often rolls 
into that jangly rock zone similar to 
the stereotypic R.E.M. sound where 
simple acoustic guitar strumming 
and gritty electric guitar riffing 
unite. 

As for the Carter connection, his 
pet project, Habitat for Humanity, 
which builds low-cost housing for 
impoverished families, is included 
along with World Vision in the 
long list of band thank-yous in the 
liner notes. Plus, Mallonee’s lyrics 
reflect the integrity and wisdom of 
the world leader-turned-statesman 
who has continued to work for 
peace and justice and to seek truth 
in such hot spots as North Korea 
and Haiti. 

- Mallonee’s character in the song 
“Cold Ground” displays a Carter- 
like passion for being active in jus- 
tice. While he laments, “Legislation 


won't change hell’s march in the 
human _ heart,” he nonetheless 
promises, “Gonna work for my 
wife and pray for my kids and 
leave this world a little better than 
I found [it].” In “Aftermath,” Mal- 
lonee takes aim at the bankrupt 
spirit of the world where politi- 
cians make bogus promises and 
the numbed masses put their faith 
in the market. But with the heavi- 
ness of the dilemma weighing on 
his shoulders, with the flicker of 
hope in his heart, he sings, 
“There’s a little bit of truth left out 
there, but it may not be enough.” 
As a matter of fact, VOL’s entry 
into Struggleville is a journey to a 
place where truth is constantly 
imperiled. In the title tune, 
inspired by the Edward Knippers 
painting depicting Salome with the 
head of John the Baptist, Mallonee 
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(Music continued) 


notes that while “the beast is fall- 
ing,” speaking the truth—for 
prophet and King alike—has its 
consequences: “They’re building a 
new gallows for when You show 
up on the street/Polishing the elec- 
tric chair, they’re going to give 
You a front row seat.” 

Struggleville is also a station 
where hell-bent runaway trains 
flash through, demons are con- 
fronted, and transgressions run 
rampant, as well as where ques- 
tions are encouraged, forgiveness 
is recommended, and redemption 
is a certainty. In the roadhouse 
rockin’ “I Can Explain Every- 
thing,” Mallonee takes note of 
human frailty and the unwilling- 
ness of transgressors to confess. 
“Everybody got some stuff they 
been trying to cover up/If pressed 
for conviction it’d be more than 
enough.” In “Sympathy,” he stares 
into the shadows he’s. well 
acquainted with and proclaims his 
salvation: “Now from upper 
rooms and empty tombs, love’s 
falling down on me.” 

With Welcome to Struggleville, the 
Vigilantes of Love bring to the pop 
world something rare: a collection 
of spirited, watchful songs imbued 
with hope forged from the dark 
recesses of the soul. With this 
release, they join elite company, 
sharing a careful artistic approach 
to song writing, an alertness of 
vision, and a foundation in the 
mysteries of Christianity with 
such exemplary musicians as 
Bruce Cockburn, T Bone Burnett, 
Sam Phillips, and U2’s Bono, who 
have consistently been committed 
to making some sense out of 
this world rife with pain and 
struggle. 


(Forest Gump continued) 


includes Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot 
and Shusaku Endo’s Wonderful 
Fool, that asks, “What would hap- 
pen if someone really behaved as 
Jesus commanded us to?” The 
answer presented in these classic 
novels is that being “harmless as a 
dove” can lead society to deem you 
dimwitted. But, in these two books 
the question of the protagonist’s 
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intelligence is left open—the stories 
challenge us to consider what it 
would really look like to imitate 
Christ. 

Initially, Forest Gump says he 
believes in God; he prays and sings 
in a church choir. Even though the 
message might have been that faith 
is only for the simple-minded, the 
filmmakers don’t want to make any 
kind of faith statement. So, at the 
end of the film, when Gump asks, 
“Is there some purpose or destiny 
to life or is everything a matter of 
chance?” he concludes, “Maybe it’s 
both,” another disingenuous move 
to insure that Gump offends no 
one by saying absolutely nothing. 
A white feather that alights on 
Gump at the beginning of the 
movie and end of the movie can 
symbolize destiny if you want it 
to—or not. 

Gump does have two messages: 
that it’s possible to march through 
history untouched by any of its 
tragedies, and that with hard work 
and a good heart any American can 
be successful. It’s clear why these 
messages are appealing, but neither 
of them is true. For better or worse, 
we are affected by the time and 
place we live in, and people in our 
society who are disadvantaged 
mentally or otherwise tend not to 
do well. 

I can’t help comparing Gump with 
Quiz Show, another recent movie 
that does take history seriously. 
Focusing on a time in the ‘50s, 
when quiz shows were ratings- 
kings on TV, the movie shows that 
even then, and even on “egghead” 
shows, all that mattered was image, 
ratings, money. Charles Van 
Doren, a noble and _ intelligent 
golden boy, becomes corrupted by 
this system, and, like the heroes in 
the Shakespearean tragedies he 
quotes from—he takes a great fall. 
The message about human nature 
in Quiz Show is more sobering than 
in the Forest Gump story—it is also 
more Biblical. 

Forest Gump equates dimness with 
goodness and suggests that with a 
good heart even the least of us 
can succeed. Quiz Show shows that 
even the best of us can be cor- 
rupted. @ 


Books 


Desmond Tutu’s 


The Rainbow People of 
God: The Making of a 


Peaceful Revolution 
(Doubleday; 281 pages; $22.95) 


reviewed by 
Regan McMahon 


I don’t know what’s more incredi 
ble—that the white minority ruler: 
of South Africa created and main 
tained the reprehensible system 0 
apartheid for nearly a century 0 
that it was finally overthrown 
brought down by a man who hac 
languished in a government priso1 
for 27 years and an impish Angli 
can priest and theologian whi 
became the spiritual leader of th 
indigenous majority and _ th 
worldwide anti-apartheid move 
ment. 

But what seemed like an impos 
sibility to me, from my safe van 
tage point in the United States 
seemed like an obvious eventualit 
to Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
who fought the heinous status qui 
for four decades. His clarity o 
vision is evident in his new book 
The Rainbow People of God, whicl 
chronicles the anti-apartheid strug 
gle from the Soweto uprising 0 
1976 to the election of Nelson Man 
dela in 1994. The book is a collec 
tion of Tutu’s speeches, letters, ser 
mons, and eulogies for faller 
brothers such as Steven Biko, witl 
a useful chronology of events i1 
the front and a historical narrativ: 
by editor John Allen wove 
throughout that places each piec 
in context. 

The book is thoroughly theologi 
cal, and the theology couldn't b 


“If we take the incarnation 


seriously, we must be 


concerned about where 


people live, how they live...” 


nore simple. Time.and time again, 
‘utu articulates the Biblical basis 
or opposition to apartheid (which 
iterally translates as “apart- 
ess”)—in a 1976 letter to State 
resident P. W. Botha, appealing to 
iim as a fellow Christian; to his fel- 
ow members in the South African 
souncil of Churches; to a govern- 
nent commission investigating the 
Ctivities of the SACC in 1982, to 
ame just a few. 

In his letter to the commission he 
xplains, “The only separation the 
ible knows is between believers 
nm the one hand and unbelievers 
n the other. Any other kind of sep- 
ration, division, disunity is of the 
evil. It is evil and from sin.” 

He goes on to say that “apart- 
eid is evil for at least three rea- 
ons.” Because “human beings are 
reated in the image and likeness of 
30d,” because “the chief work 
2sus came to perform on Earth can 
e summed up as reconciliation. 
le came to restore human commu- 
ity and brotherhood, which sin 
estroyed. . .. And because apart- 
eid treats God’s children as if they 
yere a means to some end” rather 
han an end in themselves. 

Later in the same letter, he 
eclares that he cannot be stopped 
‘om doing God’s will, even if it 
ikes him into the realm of politics. 
I want to assure you that we are 


not politicians,” he says of the 
SACC. “We are attempting to be 
devout Christians. Speaking for 
myself, I want to say that there is 
nothing the government can do to 
me that will stop me from being 
involved in what I believe is what 
God wants me to do. I do not do it 
because I like doing it. I do it 
because I am under the influence 
of God’s hand. I cannot help it. 
When I see injustice I cannot keep 
quiet, for as Jeremiah says, when I 
try to keep quiet God’s words burn 
like a fire in my breast. But what is 
it that they can ultimately do? The 
most awful thing they can do is to 
kill me, and death is not the worst 
thing that could happen to a Chris- 
tian.” 

When, in 1986, he was elected 
Archbishop of Cape Town and 
became the first black South Afri- 
can to head the country’s Anglican 
church, the sermon he delivered as 
he was enthroned in the cathedral 
clarified the link between theology 
and working for social justice. 
“Our God, this hidden God, is also 
the incarnate God, the God made 
flesh. And if we take the incarna- 
tion seriously, we must be con- 
cerned about where people live, 
how they live, whether they have 
justice, whether they are detained 
without trial, whether they receive 
an inferior education, whether 


they have a say in the decisions 
that affect their lives most deeply. 
... Friends, we do this not because 
of our politics but because of our 
religion.” 

In 1989, when the anti-apartheid 
forces mobilized a campaign of 
defiance—what Tutu sees as the 
turning point of the struggle, when 
tens of thousands of black South 
Africans became willing to demon- 
strate in the streets and commit 
acts of civil disobedience—he 
counseled his followers in a ser- 
mon to remain nonviolent in their 
tactics. The phrasing of his advice 
encapsulates the optimism and 
spiritual conviction that permeate 
this remarkable book: “It doesn’t 
mean when you are nonviolent, 
they will not be violent with you. 
Jesus Christ was totally nonviolent 
and look at where he ended up. 
They strung him up on a cross and 
then, when they thought they had 
done their worst, Easter happened. 

. . We know we are going to be 
frecrgrs 

Tutu never lost sight of that fact. 
He never let cynicism overtake 
him. He never lost hope, he never 
lost faith. And his steadfastness is 
a lesson to the world. @ 


Regan Mc Mahon is a writer and a copy 
editor for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Jubal 


Teach Us to Care 


by 
Eugene H. Peterson 


We begin with a realization of pov- 
erty: We don’t know how to care. 
What we have been prayerlessly 
engaged in and glibly calling care 
is not care. It is pity, it is sentimen- 
tality, it is do-goodism, it is eccle- 
siastical colonialism, it is religious 
imperialism. Caring, noble and 
commendable as it seems, is ini- 
tiated by a condition that can and 
often does twist it into something 
ugly and destructive. 

The condition is need. A child 
cries out, a woman weeps, a man 
curses, a youth, as we say, “acts 
out.” More often than not, there is 
someone there to help, to care. 
Sometimes that person is a pastor. 
So far so good. The child’s pain, the 
woman’s tears, the man’s anger, 
the youth’s confusion, are all real 
enough. If someone is there, availa- 
ble and willing to care, it is counted 
as sheer blessing. 

But another element in the sce- 
nario that is frequently missed, 
and, when missed, silently and 
invisibly squeezes all the cure out 
of care. The element is sin. The 
child with a bruised knee is a sin- 
ner, the woman cursing her abuser 
is a sinner, the man lamenting his 
failed vocation is a sinner, the 
youth stumbling over the hypocri- 
sies in society is a sinner. The con- 
dition that calls us into acts of car- 
ing disarms us by its seeming 
innocence. The cry, the curse, the 
tears, the confusion, are uncalcu- 
lated and undeserved. The urgency 
and innocence in the care-evoking 
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condition obscures an element in 


the condition that we must not 
leave in obscurity, and that is this: 
We human beings learn early and 
quickly to acquire expertise in 
using our plight, whatever it is, to 
get those around us to do far more 
than getting us through or over the 
conditions; we learn how to use 
the condition of need as leverage 
in getting our own way—not our 
health, not our maturity, not our 
peace, not justice, not our salva- 
tion, but our way, our willful way. 

This impulse to make oneself the 
center, to manipulate things and 
people shrewdly or bullyingly to 
the service of self, is what we, in 
our theology textbooks at least, call 
sin. Incurvatus se was Augustine’s 
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phrase for it, life curved in upon 
itself. We are created to open out 
toward our neighbors, open 
upward toward God. We can _ be 
whole and healthy humans only 
insofar as we do this. When we are 
in need, when firsthand experience 
documents our inability to be 
whole beings on our own, the first 
thing that can happen is that we 
become more authentically 
human—need rips gashes in our 
self-containment and opens us to 
the neighbor; a need blows holes in 
our roofed-in self-sufficiency and 
opens us to God. But not necessar- 
ily, for the self-willed self doesn’t 
give up easily—it makes a persis- 
tent and determined stand to use 
these need-generated openings as 


ways to pull God into my service, 
put the neighbors to my use. If 
unwary, the person providing care 
is co-opted into feeding selfishness, 
which is to say, sin. 

The only group of people in our 
society that shows any sign of 
knowing this and acting on its 
knowledge is parents of young 
children. Parents know that there is 
nothing less innocent than child- 
hood. After a few weeks, months at 
most, of responding unquestion- 
ingly to every sign of need, moth- 
ers and fathers start getting smart, 
start filtering the requests, cross- 
examining the wails. If they don’t, 
they realize in a few years and with 
a sense of dismay that it might be 
too late to do anything about it, 
that at the same time they have 
been bandaging knees, wiping 
away tears, buying designer jeans, 
running interference for breakaway 
emotions, they have, at the same 
time, been feeding pride, nourish- 
ing greed, fueling lust, and culti- 
vating envy. 

But outside the circumstances of 
child raising, there doesn’t seem to 
be much awareness of this devious- 
ness. The moment any one of us 
says “Help me” and discovers how 
quickly others are suddenly in 
attendance on us, making us the 
center, confirming our importance, 
a vast field for the exercise of sin— 
that is, getting our own godless 
and neighborless way—opens up. 
It is really quite incredible the 
amount of illness, unhappiness, 
trouble, and pain that is actually 
chosen because it is such an effec- 
tive way of being in control, of 
being important, of exercising god- 
like prerogatives, of being recog- 
nized as significant without enter- 
ing the strenuous apprenticeship of 
becoming truly human, which 
always requires learning the love of 
God, practicing love of neighbor. 

And surely one reason that the 
awareness of this deviousness is so 
dim among us is that as a waste- 
land society we do not take into 
account this huge reality in the 
human condition, the sin. 

Christians, perhaps, have less 
excuse than others in matters of 
caring for being naive or ignorant 


about sin, for we go through life 
with a book in our pocket or at least 
within reach that is both insistent 
and convincing on the subject. But 
no one has much of an excuse—it is, 
as Chesterton once pointed out, the 
only major Christian doctrine that 
can be verified empirically. 

But because of this, because of 
this refusal to take with full serious- 
ness the nature and presence of sin, 
a great deal of caring becomes a col- 
laboration in selfishness, in self- 
pity, in self-destruction, in self- 
indulgence—all the seemingly end- 
less hyphenations that the self is 
able to engineer. We wake up one 
morning and realize that we have 
poured ourselves out in caring for 
these needy people and they aren’t 
getting any better. And we know 
that something is wrong in our car- 
ing; SO we pray, “Teach us to care.” 

As pastors learn to care for per- 
sons in need, what we mostly learn 
is teach them to pray. This is our 
genius, this our central task. This is 
why we are pastors. If we don’t use 
the occasion of help as the school 
for prayer, we abdicate our calling. 
Caring is a complex task. No one 
person can do it all. An entire com- 
munity is involved in care. The pas- 
tor’s task in the community of care 
is to teach the person in need to 
pray—that is, to use this wound in 
the self that is closed in upon itself 
as an opening through which we 
can listen to and answer God. The 
wound is more than a wound—it is 
access to the outside, to God, to oth- 
ers. Our primary task in exercising 
care is providing direction for a per- 
son in need to leave the small con- 
fines of the self-defined world and 
enter the spaciousness of the God- 
defined world. # 


Eugene Peterson is a pastor, author, and 
professor at Regent College, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 


This article was excerpted, with permis- 
sion, from the book The Crisis of Care: 
Affirming and Restoring Caring Prac- 
tices in the Helping Professions, Susan 
S. Phillips and Patricia Benner, Editors. It 
can be ordered for $44.00 plus $3.00 for 
shipping and handling from: Georgetown 
University Press, P.O. Box 4866, Hampden 
Station, Baltimore, MD 21211. 


Becoming 


truly human 


always 

requires 
learning 
the love 


of God, 


practicing 


love of 
neighbor. 
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(Zeffirelli continued) 

expectation of a royal messiah, 
God’s Son, who would rebuild the 
temple. 

In other words, Jesus’ claim to 
rebuild the temple, the import of 
which was heightened by his pro- 
phetic action against the temple 
upon arriving in Jerusalem (cf. 
Matthew 21:12-13; Mark 11:15-17; 
Luke 19:45-46; John 2:13-16), would 
have had obvious political ramifi- 
cations. Such a claim would be tan- 
tamount to the assumption of the 
messianic role, leading to the Jew- 
ish question, Are you the Messiah? 
and to the Roman question, Are 
you the king of the Jews? At this 
juncture “Jewish/religious” and 
“Roman/political” issues became 
closely intertwined. 

In fact the political implications 
of Jesus’ mission are faced squarely 
in several key passages. We have 
seen that the mode of his execution 
implies that Jesus died as a threat 
to Rome. The one passage in which 
we read explicitly of the charges 
brought against Jesus by the Jewish 
leadership, Luke 23:1-5, reports 
how he was accused of “. . . sub- 
verting our nation, opposing the 
payment of taxes to Caesar, and 
saying of himself that he is the 
Ghrst... Herstirs up the’ peo- 
ple throughout Judea by his 
teaching. ...” 

That language, together with the 
parallel allegation against Jesus 
that he was a deceiver (Matthew 
27:63), discredits Jesus as a false 
prophet who turned God’s people 
away from the ways of the Lord 
(Deuteronomy 13). This implies, on 
the one hand, a motivation for 
Jesus’ condemnation by the Jewish 
council. We may note, on the other 
hand, how easily these concerns 
were parlayed into explicitly politi- 
cal terms having to do with Jesus’ 
threat to the Roman empire. 
Indeed, in Luke’s account these 
accusations were brought against 
Jesus during his hearing before 
Rome’s_ representative, Pontius 
Pilate. Other texts add to this por- 
trait. According to John 11:47-53, 
for example, Jesus’ popularity was 
recognized for its potential to jeop- 
ardize Rome-Jerusalem relations. 
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The notion of a 
“suffering messiah” 
runs counter to 
everything we 

know si the varieties 

of messianic expectation 
in the Judaism of the 


Second Temple period. 


This problem comes to the fore 
in a different way in John 19:12, 15, 
where the dominion of Caesar was 
juxtaposed with that of Jesus. It is 
also worth noting that Jesus was 
executed between two _ insurrec- 
tionists, underneath an inscription 
describing this as his crime as well. 

Why did Jesus have to die? In 
addressing this question more 
fully, we may remind ourselves of 
two preliminary considerations. 
First, we must face the possibility 
of several and diverse motives at 
work in bringing Jesus to Golgo- 
tha. A single answer is not neces- 
sary and may be impossible. Sec- 
ond, we should recall the 
inseparable and highly consequen- 


tial interweaving of religious and 


political motifs in Roman antiq- 
uity. 

Prior to developing the political 
risk of Jesus in more detail, it will 
be helpful to outline an important 
assumption behind the discussion 
that follows. This has to do with 
how Jews and/or Romans might 
have understood the world in 
which they lived. 

Recent work, especially on the 
sociology of knowledge but also 
more broadly in cultural anthro- 


pology, has underscored the 
degree to which a people’s experi- 
ence of the world is socially deter- 
mined, communicated, and con- 
served. Institutions, like the Roman 
empire or the Jewish leadership in 
Jerusalem, are not only built on 
and belong to that socially con- 
structed understanding of the 
world, but actively work to perpet- 
uate that understanding or world 
view. 

Further, institutions at the center 
of this “world” come to believe and 
foster the idea that the way things 
“are” is the way they are supposed 
to be, the way they were created to 
be. God (or the gods) made them 
this way. They are divinely legiti- 
mated. Hence, anyone who works 
against “the way things are” not 
only trespasses conventional wis- 
dom but also, and more important, 
commits an infraction against the 
divine. 

Political violations are by defini- 
tion religious, then, just as religious 
transgressions are political: they 
upset the moral order, they disturb 
the proper and regular distribution 
of power, and they operate accord- 
ing to an alternative and competing 
understanding of “the world.” This 
is perhaps more obvious in the case 
of, say, the temple cult in Jerusalem 
or legislation concerning Sabbath- 
keeping in first-century Judaism; 
after all, could one not appeal to 
the Scriptures by way of certifying 
that current practices were deter- 
mined by God? But, as we shall 
see, this is also true in the wider 
Roman world—a world whose 
shape (it would be assumed) had 
been set in place by the gods. 


Jesus’ Political Risk: 
Jewish Scenarios 

Undoubtedly, the immediate 
cause of the judgment against Jesus 
was his action against the Jerusa- 
lem temple. This marked him as a 
threat to public order and, in the 
high-strung atmosphere of a Pass- 
over Feast in Palestine under 
Roman occupation, this could eas- 
ily have precipitated Jesus’ having 
been delivered by the Jewish 
authorities over to Roman jurisdic- 
tion. It would be a mistake, how- 


er, to imagine that this prophetic 
ed on Jesus’ part was an isolated 
ent in Jesus’ ministry, as though 
s alone were responsible for his 
ing sentenced to crucifixion. 
ich more was at stake. 
The now-recognized variety 
thin Judaism complicates how 
understand what about Jesus 
uld have been taken as scandal- 
s by his Jewish contemporaries. 
1 some matters he resembled a 
arisee, for example, on others a 
7olutionary, and so on. Recent 
rk on the Judaism of Jesus’ day 
ists our efforts, however, by 
ntifying key symbols of Jewish 
ntity in the period in question: 
cumcision, Sabbath-keeping, and 
itters related to the table—what 
e eats and with whom one eats. 
th that in mind, we can briefly 
tline three scenarios in which 
us showed himself to be trouble- 
ne. 
1) The Synoptic Gospels agree, 
ke in particular, that Jesus was 
torious for his manners at the 
le. In particular, he flaunted nor- 
1 protocol related to meals by 
rodying it. Fellowship at the 
le generally signified extension 
friendship and the sharing of 
igious experience. One thus ate 
th persons of one’s own kin 
yup and with that wider circle of 
nds who could be counted upon 
maintain one’s purity and bol- 
r one’s status. 
esus did not ignore those con- 
itions, but took advantage of 
m. He ate with toll collectors 
1 sinners, becoming a friend to 
m and communicating to them 
grace of God’s presence. Fur- 
r, in providing food for the mul- 
ides, he overturned concerns 
h ritual purity and status by 
‘ing apparent strangers, the 
sses, sit in companies and break 
ad together. 
2) In Second Temple Judaism, 
ping the Sabbath had become a 
d of litmus test for faithfulness 
God. Although the Hebrew 
ptures had not devoted much 
ail to explicating how one might 
p that day holy, contemporary 
rpretations had more than 
le up for that lack by spelling 


out the limits of appropriate Sab- 
bath-day behavior. Jesus’ behavior 
repeatedly transgressed _ those 
boundaries—e.g., he allowed his 
disciples to harvest on the Sabbath 
and he himself engaged in healing 
on this special day. 

(3) Although not directly related 
to our earlier list of the three 
“badges” that designated one as 
Jewish, the centrality of the temple 
to Judaism in Jesus’ day was axio- 
matic. Even those Jews who had 
separated themselves from Judaism 
as a whole, joining sectarian com- 
munities like Qumran, ordered 
their understanding of human pur- 
ity and divine holiness in ways 
embodied in the architecture of the 
temple. The Jerusalem temple 
maintained in the configuration of 
its structures the fundamental sep- 
aration between clean and unclean, 
Jew and Gentile, Jewish male and 
Jewish female, . priest and non- 
priest. From that configuration 
emanated a way of life, of separate- 
ness from what was unclean, for all 
who wished to draw as near as pos- 
sible to the holiness of God. 

Priests, especially chief priests 
centered in Jerusalem and the high 
priest together with his entourage, 
were thus established at the center 
of the Jewish world. They pos- 
sessed the divine, exclusive right to 
handle holy paraphernalia, to make 
pronouncements on ritual clean- 
ness, to perform sacrifices on behalf 
of the people, to collect tithes and 
maintain the temple treasury, and 
so on, and thus occupied positions 
of prominence on the _ socio- 
political stage of Jesus’ world. 
Pharisees, for their part, took this 
view of the world with such seri- 
ousness that they practiced a sep- 
arateness, more appropriate in the 
temple, in their daily interactions at 
the dining table. Jesus, on the other 
hand, disparaged that system and 
censured the temple and its asso- 
ciated practices. He habitually 
crossed the boundaries between 
clean and unclean, even to the 
point of touching lepers and han- 
dling corpses. And, through word 
and deed, he prophesied the tem- 
ple’s destruction. 

To those scenarios others could 


be added. It must be remembered, 
though, that these activities of Jesus 
were directed not simply against, 
say, contemporary Sabbath legisla- 
tion per se, but reached further to 
call into serious question “the way 
the world works.” The moral order 
and distribution of power vis-a-vis 
the temple was at stake in Jesus’ 
behavior. And these possessed (as 
was generally supposed) the im- 
primatur of God, so that, for many, 
and especially for those most 
invested in this system (Jewish 
leadership), Jesus’ activity was not 
simply counter-cultural but was 
deliberately in opposition to God. 


The Threat of Jesus: 
Roman Scenarios 

As with the Judaism of Jesus’ 
day, so with the wider Roman 
world it is difficult to address how 
Jesus might have been taken as a 
political threat without bogging 
down in the quagmire of generali- 
ties. An approach that deserves 
close scrutiny, however, is one that 
situates Jesus’ message over 
against the political order upon 
which Rome carried out its day-to- 
day affairs. 

Following the final victory of 
Octavian in the civil wars (27 B. C.), 
Rome was unified not only under 
one emperor but also by a political 
order based on the ethic of patron- 
age. Octavian took for himself the 
name Augustus (cf. Luke 2:1) as 
well as other titles—such as 
“patron of the Roman people” and 
“father of the land of fathers.” In 
that way, the whole empire was 
conceptualized as a great house- 
hold over which he served as head, 
with everyone indebted to him. 

Augustus assumed the role of 
benefactor, patron, a role pervasive 
throughout the empire during that 
period. Slaves were indebted to 
their masters, the patriarchs of 
extended families. Sons were under 
the rule of their fathers, awaiting 
the death of their fathers so that 
they might ascend to the status of 
patriarch. Clients were bound to 
patrons and often had clients of 
their own. Patrons shared clients. 
And so on. The network of overlap- 
ping obligation spread throughout 
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the empire, ultimately with every- 
one directly or indirectly indebted 
to the emperor, that father of the 
Roman Household. 

But even the emperor was a 
client. The hierarchy of patronal 
relations included the gods who 
had shown favor to Rome and 
especially to Augustus. Though the 
emperor was not divine, he was the 
recipient of the gods’ benefaction 
and served as their special agent. 
Thus the political order was rooted 
in the divine. It was sacred. To 
deviate from the “way the world 
worked,” then, was to involve one- 
self in social embarrassment, but, 
more seriously, to violate the 
sacred order. 

Against such a world Jesus’ mes- 
sage stood in contrast, as the fol- 
lowing two scenarios illustrate. 

(1) Jesus’ disciples are said 
repeatedly to have struggled with 
the question of who among them 
was the greatest. Jesus’ response to 
such posturing was to pull the rug 
from under all such maneuvering; 
he asserted that the kingdom of 
God belonged to little children. 

He further insisted that status in 
the new community being estab- 
lished around him was to be meas- 
ured by one’s role as a servant. Ser- 
vice, of course, was expected when 
directed to people of higher status, 
but Jesus communicated by word 
and deed that service was to be 
directed to those of lower status, 
even to the point of including chil- 
dren. 

(2) Jesus further undermined the 
patronal ethics upon which the 
empire existed by insisting that 
people give without expectation of 
return. Within the normally 
expected social roles, gifts, whether 
banquet invitations or goods, 
brought with them expectations of 
reciprocity. This was the way of the 
Roman Household whose father 
was Caesar. 

Jesus set forth for his audiences 
an alternative household, one not 
run by relations of debt and obliga- 
tion, and one over which there 
could be only one God, Abba, the 
gracious God. The household Jesus 
imagined was one in which people 
would be treated as family, with 
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In providing food for 
the multitudes, Jesus 
overturned concerns 
with ritual purity and 
status by having 
apparent strangers, 
the masses, sit in 
companies and break 


bread together. 


services performed and goods 
shared freely, without the attach- 
ment of reciprocal obligation. 

Jesus’ message thus crossed the 
grain of the Roman political order. 
This was a political and religious 
infraction, for the character of 
Rome as Household was instituted 
and validated by the Roman gods. 
Jesus ran afoul of this religio- 
political order and taught others to 
do the same. It is no surprise, then, 
that he was regarded as a political 
risk. 


History and Zeffirelli: 
Final Reflections 

Why did Jesus have to die? We 
have observed that the mode of his 
death, by execution on a cross, 
places certain constraints on any 
historical answer we might enter- 
tain. In particular, the fact that 
Jesus was “crucified under Pontius 
Pilate” indicates that Jesus was 
understood to be a political risk, 
an indictment consonant with the 
inscription on the cross, “The King 
of the Jews.” Even if Jesus’ first fol- 
lowers might have seen in that 
charge an ironic affirmation of 


Jesus’ messiahship, it function 
well, too, to identify the impetu 
for the hearings against Jesus an 
his final sentencing. 

The Gospel accounts are no 
strangers to political charges of thi 
kind. Quite the contrary, the mes 
sage conveyed by Jesus in wor 
and deed that led to his arrest, con 
viction, and execution is one tha 
was integral to his public missior 
Jesus had to die because too mam 
people, leaders both Roman an 
Jewish, opposed the nature of hi 
ministry. 

At the same time, neither th 
Gospels nor Zeffirelli is conten 
with such a series of answers at th 
historical level. Zeffirelli provide 
narrative rationale for Jesus’ deatl 
at the historical levels of conflic 
and political intrigue. We sense th 
trauma of Jesus’ flogging and th 
heinous character of the event o 
crucifixion itself; we understan 
the mournful and diabolic signifi 
cance of the darkness at Jesus 
death. 

But for Zeffirelli there is more t 
the story than these series of event 
that overtook Jesus’ life and led t 
his demise. In the end, Zeffirelli i 
even more explicit than the Nev 
Testament Evangelists in showin 
how the death of Jesus wa 
wrapped up in the Old Testamen 
cloth of God’s purpose. Not fa 
from the cross, as Jesus confrontec 
death, one of the Jewish leaders 
Nicodemus, looked on and cite 
Isaiah 53: 

He was pierced for our 
transgressions, 

he was crushed for our 
iniquities; 

the punishment that brough 
us peace was upon him, 

and by his wounds we ar 
healed. 


—Joel B. Green is associate professor ( 
New Testament, American Baptist Sem 
nary of the West and Graduate Theologict 
Union. Along with many other books an 
articles, he is co-author of The Death « 
Jesus in Early Christianity (with John 1 
Carroll; Hendrickson, 1995), from whic 
this essay is adapted. 


The Cuban 


Jesus moved in our second-grade year 
He was, unexpectedly, dark skinned 
and spoke in an unknown tongue 

A stranger among us 


We did not know 
What to do with him 
What to make of him 


In a roomful of Johns and Josephs 
What were we to do with the one 
Who crowned his papers “Jesus”? 
How could we be friends 

With this unholy pretender? 


We were not looking for wisdom 
Much less salvation 

From this island boy 

At seven we wanted nothing more 
Than to be comfortable 

In the society of friends 

We wanted to be right, ruled, and reasonable 
Which was better than being righteous 
And more in demand 

We wanted to assume our own place 
In a great classless class 

One nation under God, invisible 


But when Jesus took his seat 

In the row by the windows 

He made us see 

That all God’s creatures are different 
And for that 

We never quite forgave him 


—David Chapman 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix poetry contest. 
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(Pasolini continued) 
pupils of a rabbi (Luke 10:38-41). 

Even in citing these few repre- 
sentative scenes from the Gospels, I 
have found it easier to draw upon 
Luke’s Gospel than Matthew’s. So I 
came to one of the first questions I 
wanted to ask Pasolini. “Why 
choose Matthew to highlight Jesus’ 
concern for the poor and_ the 
oppressed? Isn’t Matthew the one 
who has been accused of ‘spiritual- 
izing’ the Beatitudes? Why not 
choose Luke?” 

Oswald Stack asked a similar 
question of Pasolini (Stack, p. 95). 


When you say Matthew is the 
most revolutionary, you surely 
know that many people consider 
him the most  counter- 
revolutionary of the evangel- 
ists: that his main point was to 
convince the Jews to back Christ, 
who was a moderate, against the 
Pharisees who were the religious 
leaders of the national liberation 
struggle. 


(I would not have equated “the 
Pharisees” with “the national liber- 
ation struggle’”—perhaps there is a 
conflation here with them and the 
Zealots—but at any rate, Stack does 
place the issue before Pasolini, 
whose answer intrigues me.) 


I was not interested in recon- 
structing the whole situation 
exactly. It is the feeling of the 
Gospel as a whole when you 
first read it that is revolution- 
ary. Christ going around Pal- 
estine is really a revolutionary 
whirlwind: someone who 
walks up to a couple of peo- 
ple and says, “drop your nets 
and follow me” is a total revo- 
lutionary. Subsequently, of 
course, you may go into it 
more thoroughly, historically 
and textually, but the first 
reading is profoundly revolu- 
tionary. 

This calling of the disciples is in 
fact one of the remarkable scenes 
from the film; the disciples literally 
ran when Jesus walked up and 
immediately asked them to follow 
him. 
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At this point, it might be worth- 
while to ask, What is Pasolini’s 
interest in the life of Christ? In his 
own words, he had a “tendency 
always to see something sacred 
and mythic and epic in everything, 
even the humdrum, simple and 
banal objects and events” (Stack, p. 
77). That tendency led Pasolini to 
put myths like Medea on film and 
to see the story of Christ within a 
similarly mythic vision of the 
world. 


The movie critiques 
certain traditional 
portrayals of Jesus, 
especially the Jesus 
who supported the 
bureaucratic and 
hierarchical structure 
of the Roman 
Catholic Church of 
Pasolini’s Italy. 


Still, his favorite aspect of Jesus 
is clearly Jesus’ status as an out- 
sider who challenges the structures 
of society. This aspect is, in my 
opinion, Pasolini’s most direct link 
with the gospel story, because Pas- 
olini was an outsider who chal- 
lenged his own society’s lack of 
concern for the poor; it emerges 
most clearly when Jesus _pro- 
claimed his woes upon the Phari- 
sees (Matthew 23) and in the 
cleansing of the Temple, a scene 
that is filled with joy and an unam- 
biguous smile on Jesus’ face (a rare 
sight.) 

On the other hand, Pasolini did 
not believe in the divinity of 
Christ, and so found difficulty in 
portraying the = straightforward 
miracles of Christ—which are not 
many in the film, and for which he 
admitted he could not find an anal- 
ogy. 

Yet Pasolini did stay with the 
text and represent certain key mir- 
acles. Sorhe film presentations of 
Jesus excise the components of 


Jesus’ life that don’t fit with his hi; 
torical priority toward the poor, ¢ 
end the story simply with h 
death. Jesus Christ Superstar adds 
sort of “resurrection” of Judas. ] 
contrast, Pasolini clearly showe 
the rock bursting from the tom 
and the risen Jesus giving his disc 
ples their final commissioning. I 
the end, there is a certain faithfu 
ness to the Gospel. 

As this final scene rolled by, 
had to admit that the Jesus pr 
sented by Pasolini was _ actuall 
more orthodox, more faithful to th 
Bible, than some of the popula 
images of Jesus. These image 
present a Jesus who blesses ever 
part of the bourgeois life, a Jesu 
who would never break the Ia 
nor be an embarrassment at a Bibl 
study, a Jesus who also walks pas 
poor and hurting people on ou 
streets and never stops to care fc 
them. Perhaps it is only someon 
like Pasolini who can_ brea 
through these inadequate, sel: 
serving idols and freshly preser 
the Jesus of justice and compassior 

Perhaps it takes someone ou 
side, who has not been forced int 
the molds of homogeneity that s 
often characterize churches, to sa 
things from the gospel that w 
insiders have stifled. As audaciou 
as it sounds, Pasolini’s status as a 
outsider helps him to perceiv 
Jesus’ social location as an outside 
a person pushed out by the reli 
ious orthodoxy of his time. 

I have to admit that Pasolini 
The Gospel According to Matthew is 
bit strange. It presents Jesus 1 
black and white, in the Mediterré 
nean, and far away from the techn 
color Hollywood that I’m used te 
Jesus doesn’t have blond hair an 
blue eyes. This Jesus enters into th 
lives of people who need his lov 
and compassion. It is something 
bit different than I’ve seen befor 
For that reason, Pasolini’s Gosp 
may be a regular in our yearl 
Easter vigil. i 


Greg Cootsona is a Ph.D candidate in the 
ogy at the Graduate Theological Uni 
Berkeley. He is co-director of college mini 
tries at the First Presbyterian Church 
Berkeley. 


are invisible 


—Luci Shaw, from Writing the River 


We look in vain 

jor a wet mark 

from the ball 
of your foot 


or even 
a lick of 
dried salt 


on the stones 


Luc SHAW: the critically acclaimed author of several collections of poetry, including Listen to the Green and Polishing the Petoskey Stone. 


Precise, tender, and unflinchingly honest, Writing the River invites you to rediscover yourself and your world—and catch a glimpse of truth. 


Available at your favorite bookstore. Or call 1-800-366-7708 and ask for offer #1599. éDINONE 


aith in Film continued) 

g appearance in each of his films. 
it in The Wrong Man he makes an 
pearance, as himself, to intro- 
ice the film. He tells the audi- 
ice, “This is a true story. Though 
is stranger than any of my other 
orks, every word of it is true.” In 
s attempt at authenticity, Hitch- 
ck filmed many scenes in the 
tual buildings where the events 
ad taken place. Yet as part of this 
ory he declared “completely 
ue” he included two miracles. 
nis makes The Wrong Man a 
rong statement of faith by one of 
e most brilliant directors in film 


story. 


ender Mercies 


The Mission and The Wrong Man 
e dramatic stories about faith, but 
ost conversions are quieter, if no 
ss deeply felt. 

Tender Mercies tells the story of 
ac Sledge, a man who wakes up 
om a drunken binge in a little 
in-down motel owned by a 


widow who lives there with her 
young son, running the motel and 
gas station. Mac had been a suc- 
cessful country western singer- 
songwriter, but his wife divorced 
him, taking his daughter as well as 
the rights to some of his songs. So 
he has been drowning his sorrows. 
The widow, Rosa Lee, allows 
him to stay and work for his keep, 
if he remains sober, and a relation- 
ship develops between the two of 
them. Rosa Lee has been sustained 
through the loss of her husband by 
her Christian faith and Mac even- 
tually claims that same faith to 
help him overcome his alcoholism. 
Mac’s transformation is gradual. 
But the filmmaker lets us know he 
has decided to follow Christ, by 
showing him being baptized in 
church. (In the New Testament, 
believers were baptized when they 
were ready to make a public faith 
statement. Baptism symbolizes 
that your sins have been washed 
away and you are’a new creature. ) 
As the story progresses, we see 
the healing and love that become 


possible through the love of God— 
the community that comes about 
where before there had been only 
brokenness. 

When the story ends, it is not 
clear that Mac is ever going to 
enjoy the kind of success that he 
once had, but it also doesn’t matter. 
His new life has a peacefulness that 
his old life didn’t have. 

Tender Mercies does not tell the 
classic A Star is Born story, where 
the question is about making it or 
not making it professionally. This 
is about switching to a track where 
the success questions are put in a 
radically different context. In 
Mac’s new life he is able to face his 
problems and he is grateful for 
God’s daily tender mercies. 

In Tender Mercies, as in The Mis- 
sion and The Wrong Man,  film- 
makers tell effective, and moving 
stories about faith, using symbols 
to portray the secrets of the heart— 
making the unseen visible. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor and film critic 
for Radix. 
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supernatural power, is nonetheless 
a potent symbol of the presence of 
Christ. It is fascinating to watch 
how each of the actors touches the 
robe: how they hold it and weep 
into it and bury their faces in its 
fold. 

In thoses scenes where the robe 
functions as an object of awe, it is 
often startling to remind oneself 
that no effects are being used: that 
Richard Burton is investing the 
robe with this numinous power 
purely by the brilliance of his act- 
ing, and that out on the dark, deso- 
late streets of Jerusalem on that 
first Good Friday, when Victor 
Mature wrenches the robe in anger 
from his cowering master (whom 
he had begged to save Jesus), there 
is no reason why such force need 
be used. The psychological signifi- 
cance of the robe is translated by 
the actors, with wonderful skill and 
sensitivity, into the realm of the 
physical. 

In contrast, Jesus of Montreal, that 
most “modern” of all religious 
movies (and so beloved of the crit- 
ics that it is in no need of defense), 
turns out, when read attentively, to 
concern itself far more deeply with 
the supernatural than does The 
Robe. 

Whereas The Robe’s only super- 
natural element is the story of Jesus 
itself, assumed to be literally true, 
Jesus of Montreal is a full-fledged 
fantasy, by which I mean that 
something happens at the core of it 
that is not what we normally 
regard as being possible. Far from 
being simply the story of an actor 
who is obsessed with the personal- 
ity of Christ, the film is about a 
miracle in which the story of Christ 
is actually replayed, comes alive, 
comes true. It is built around the 
mystical concept that the story of 
Christ is somehow at the heart of 
reality, and that it keeps telling 
itself over and over again. It is as if, 
by undertaking the Passion play— 
and by questioning society on 
moral grounds—Daniel (the actor 
in the Christ role) sets it in motion. 

Of course the religious outlook 
of Jesus of Montreal is considerably 
less orthodox than that of The Robe. 
But the skepticism—about Chris- 
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Who Jesus is 
transcends 

the Scriptural 
image of 
kingship—he 

is recognized 
instinctively at 
the deepest level 


of our existence. 


tianity’s historical roots, for exam- 
ple—seems to me largely superfi- 
cial, possibly even given an airing 
especially so that the assertion of 
faith, when it comes, might be all 
the more powerful. My opinion is 
that Jesus of Montreal is a far more 
deeply religious film than most of 
us guessed; it takes Jesus away 
only to give him back to us. This, I 
think, is the meaning of the film’s 
unexpected—and emotionally dev- 
astating—resurrection sequence. 
Ideas dominate The Robe—ideas, 
and people—not stars, not sets, not 
Hollywood. In the scene I 
described at the beginning of this 
article, Jesus, hidden from us by 
the crowd, passes Demetrius on his 
way into Jerusalem. As he passes 
we are shown a long, silent close- 
up of Demetrius’ face. In a virtuoso 
piece of acting, over about a min- 
ute, without dialogue, Victor 
Mature conveys to us in miniature 
the experience of conversion. One 
of Hollywood’s most underrated 
actors, Mature had a tremendous 
capacity to portray what one might 
describe as “epic” emotions, emo- 
tions that belong to extraordinary 
circumstances: wonder, awe, rever- 
ence, the desperation of a rebel- 
lious slave, the grief of one who 


has lost the only friend of his life to 
the cruelest of executions. One can- 
not help but feel that, whether or 
not he had any religious commit- 
ment, Mature must have had a pro- 
found understanding, not only of 
who Jesus was, but also of the idea 
of Jesus, and of the role this idea 
plays in the religious person’s life. 

When Jesus has passed, a fellow 
slave asks Demetrius who it was he 
was looking at. Was he a general? 
No, answers Demetrius. Was he a 
king? No, says Demetrius, he’s not 
a king. Then, dreamily, he strug- 
gles to define him: “He’s . . . I don’t 
know .. .” he murmurs. The audi- 
ence is left not in ignorance of who 
Jesus is, but in the realization that 
exactly Who Jesus Is is beyond 
description. It transcends the Scrip- 
tural image of kingship—and also, 
paradoxically, he is recognized 
instinctively at the deepest level of 
our existence. Richard Burton may 
head the cast of The Robe, but it is, 
without doubt, Victor Mature’s pic- 
ture. 

You may think that the making 
of a Very Expensive Movie is a 
roundabout way to make a point 
about Christianity. But there are 
aspects of the story of Christ that 
can be realized only in film. I think 
it is Jesus of Nazareth which includes 
the scene, after the death of Jesus, 
in which his body is lowered by 
means of long strips of linen from 
the cross into the upstretched arms 
of his mother Mary. The image is 
unforgettable: a powerful blend of 
historical authenticity and artistic 
reference, the Pieta come alive. 

Similarly the image of Christ 
before Pilate—the single, slender, 
unarmed man, dressed poorly in 
simple draped garments, facing 
with inconceivable bravery the 
armed and armored Romans, in a 
setting of oppressive wealth—is as 
much a feature of Jesus of Montreal 
as it is of King of Kings, and its reali- 
zation in the medium of film seems 
uniquely educating. 

The horror of such extreme phys- 
ical intimidation is startling even to 
one familiar with the story, but in 
addition the particularity of the set- 
ting, its ephemeral quality, for all 
the eternal significance of the 


ents, is strangely unsettling and 
iting—in the way the story of 
us ought to be, concerning as it 
es the collision of time with 
rnity. 

To return to The Robe. It is not 
> much-jeered-at “swords and 
idals” recreation of Imperial 
me that one remembers. It is 
> more muted, but beautifully 
rtrayed streets of ancient Jerusa- 
n, with their public wells and 
ddles of dirty water, and the 
me of the crucifixion itself. 
re, truly, we are in the Purple 
untry—a place where even the 
ather responds sympathetically 
the agony of human beings—a 
ice where, after Jesus’ death, 
metrius can stagger in despera- 
n through the dark streets, 
tching the robe in an agony of 
ef and anger, and reliving Good 
day in a way that some of us, at 
e time or another, have longed 
do. 

?erhaps the best defense of 
ies like The Robe resides in 
ir marvelous capacity to give 
2 a sense of having been there. 

_ can’t explain why I have 
ged to be there; I don’t mean to 
ay or downplay the horror of 
se events. Quite plainly, if I 
1 been there, I wouldn’t have 
2d it. Nonetheless, the desire 
have been there” is not new. 

t is not altogether absent, for 
tance, from the communion ser- 
e, re-enacting as it does the Last 
oper. 

And I was amazed to discover 
ently that in Revelations of 
ine Love, the 14th-century mys- 
Julian of Norwich records a 
cial petition to God that he 
tht allow her to experience 
y, in a kind of vision, the 
nts of the crucifixion. “I 
nted to be actually there with 
ry Magdalen and the others 
0 loved him,” she writes. 
wonder what she would have 
ught of The Robe. & 


sandra Golds is asistant editor of the 
901 magazine. This article was orig- 
ly published in the Australian maga- 
Talents and is reprinted with permis- 


Rahab 


So close now 
the campfires yellow 
gaze across the Jordan. 


Night again latched up; 
the echo of footsteps 

on stone cobbles 
receding. 


Your secret want 
quickens, compels 
a total sacrifice. 


You lift your hair— 

how it sticks to the back 
of your neck in this heat— 
gather it together, 

tie it back. 


Silent, for a long time, 
you watch the stairs 
climb to the roof 


where, under parapet shadows 


bundles of flax lie steady 
and formal as spies. 


The house is about to collapse. 


It’s a poor night for love, 
for compromise. 


—William North 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix poetry contest. 
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the 90s): The Future of the Planet by 
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wen 
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System by Jack Swearengen, Outside 
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3) Caring Practices: The Crisis of 
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3) Poetry Issue: Interview with 
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David Jones by Steve Scott 
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Grandma’s Flight 


On those purple evenings Grandma would lead me 
through her garden, showing me 

how to pinch the heads of snapdragons 

so they mouthed words, 

or how to find a berry under the crowding green. 


Flapping in the evening wind, 

she fastened herself to the ground 

only with sturdy legs and a strong will, 
tugging at my hand to keep herself earthed. 


I didn’t know it then, 

but after she kissed me goodbye, 

Grandma would give up on grace and reason 

- and wing into the air above her garden and house. 


Her covering would fall off her bundled hair 

and lie in the damp earth waiting her return, 

and that hair would loosen and stream behind her 
as she flashed through the dusk, 

fireflies at her fingertips. 


Rising out of her ashes, she did not return 
until light switched places with the darkness, 
and the rooster lifted his neck to the dawn. 


Then she would pick up the lace 

and place it on the tamed hair, 

mooring her feet to the ground with an effort, 
and smoothing her dress with fast hands. 


Peaches for canning and a crowing husband 
called her away from herself, 

but she walked toward them 

on feet that stepped higher than usual, 


ignoring gravity. 
i “ aN Ry 
1 fo SS ee aes 
—Valerie Weaver ae 
‘Se yo 
=" 
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Meditation 


The Mystery of the Eucharist 


by Sharon Huey 


One of the great privileges of my life is serving the Eucharist 
every week. I believe that grace is everywhere (because God is), 
but grace is clearest to me at the Table. I watch as the congrega- 
tion files by, bringing lives of complexity —a mixture of joy, disap- 
pointment, cluelessness, delight and just plain ordinariness— 
holding out hands that have nothing to give but everything to re- 
ceive, namely Christ. 

Sometimes as I say, “This is the blood of Christ shed for you,” I 
know that some parishioners are under a particularly heavy bur- 


Rita Corbin 


den and that what I am offering is what is really needed. It won’t 
solve their problems or change their circumstances, but what the sacrament does, in its own 
mysterious way, is tell you that you are met, you are joined by the God of the universe. Like 
the Incarnation, in which the “Word became flesh and lived among us,” so in the Eucharist: 
The Christ, whom the heavens cannot contain, makes himself known to us in bread and cup. 
He descends to us, he stoops down again and again so that he can continue to live among us. 
There’s a concreteness to this which we must learn to embrace. In taking this food of our 
faith, these grace gifts, we are repudiating our ugly self-sufficiency and declaring as praise 
our neediness before God. Sometimes it takes holding that little piece of bread in our anxious, 
sweaty hands to know this. Sometimes it takes that taste of grape juice in our mouths to re- 
mind us that with all of our sophistication and knowledge and accomplishment, we still need 
our Father to feed us. 

Besides the concreteness, there is also great mystery in this. Don’t our lives need more mys- 
tery? Not confusion, not ignorance, but mystery—places where expectations about God do 
not suffice and we are simply in awe of him. How is it that prodigal sons and daughters who 
have squandered away their precious inheritance on trivial, wasteful living can be retrieved 
by a God who has been out looking for them? Do we know the depths of love like this? Can 
we explain why he forgives? Do we understand why he risks his own reputation by making 
us the people in whom Christ is formed? ’Tis mystery all! And aren’t we glad? We need 
places where we are aware in fresh ways that our world does not consist merely of our obli- 
gations and responsibilities and routines, but that this is an immense world where God domi- 
nates and grace abounds. 

In a sense, we don’t come to the Table to find Jesus; we come to the Table to realize that we 


have been found by him. 
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The 
POWER 


O 


Prophecy 


By Francis I. Andersen 


Prophecy provides a point for au- 
thentic interaction between God 
and humans. In the event of Bibli- 
cal prophecy, God speaks, people 
hear, and those who hear make 
choices. Unavoidable choices. 

They have to decide, first, 
whether this really is a message 
from God himself that the prophet 
is delivering or whether the 
prophet’s claim to have a word 
from God is empty. We have to de- 
cide whether the person who de- 
clares “Thus saith the Lord” is a 
genuine prophet or only a pretend 
prophet. If an authentic prophecy 
does in fact come from God him- 
self, it becomes for any hearer a 
matter of ultimate concern, an issue 
of the most urgent existential seri- 
ousness. 

To believe or not to believe. To 
Obey or not to obey that word from 
God. 

The power of prophecy lies in 
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the fact that it opens up the situa- 
tion to those options. Prophecy 
confronts us with a future that we 
help to decide. Biblical prophecy is 
always situational, always specific. 
It addresses some concrete histori- 
cal actuality. The messages came to 
real people in Biblical times, and 
those messages now come to us in 
the stories of those dramatic en- 
counters. 

The words of prophecy are not 
the publication of timeless truths. 
They are contingent, conditioned 
by the circumstances at the time of 
their delivery. They are not abso- 
lute, they are relative to the culture 
of Israel. They are embedded in 
historical events. Prophecies are 
bounded by the limitations of the 
human languages in which they 
are conveyed. 

It is a tragedy that Biblical 
prophecy has been trivialized by 
turning it into a game. There is a 


widespread popular view that 
prophecy is concerned with the ac- 
curate prediction of future events. 
It is true that God alone knows the 
future, and sometimes he tells a 
prophet what is going to happen. 
When the predicted events take 
place as advertised, then the proph- 
ecy is validated, and the prophet is 
vindicated. 

For a long period of time, and 
still in some circles, the argument 
from fulfilled prophecy has been 
used to prove the inspiration of the 
Bible. This notion of prophecy re- 
duces the exercise to the level of 
fortune-telling. The prophet is 
made out to be like a diviner, a 
clairvoyant, a psychic. 

If prophecy is only a preview of 
the inevitable future, supplied by 
God himself, then this assumes a 
fatalistic world-view in which all 
events are predetermined. This car- 
icature denies the reality of human 


Lp een eee Phe eS eee 


ne Po ee Ey Ke eA nD in) Se oh) Ce, RO aeT PR oeeme. 


freedom and human accountabil- 
ity. In the Bible, God handed over 
his creation to humans to manage. 
We humans help to make the fu- 
ture by our decisions and our ac- 
tions. We are free, and we are re- 
sponsible. If the Bible teaches 
anything, it teaches that. With all 
our creaturely limitations, we are 
free under God, and we are respon- 
sible to God. 

The Bible also teaches, with 
equal clarity, the sovereignty of 
God. The sovereignty of God has 
nothing to do with fatalistic and 
deterministic world-views. The 
sovereignty of God means that he 
is free to do as he pleases. The the- 
ory that predictive prophecy charts 
the inevitable and the unchange- 
able—the mechanical unfolding of 
a fixed plan, programmed out of 
the immutable will of God, into the 
immutable laws of nature—this 
theory denies freedom to God as 
well as to humans. Biblical proph- 
ecy is the opposite of that. 

The event of Biblical prophecy is 
the point of intersection and inter- 
action between the freedom of men 
and women (children too) and the 
freedom of God. Of course, Biblical 
prophecy often talks about the fu- 
ture. Nobody can deny that. It 
looks ahead to future possibilities. 
Prophecy impinges on the uncer- 
tainty and unpredictability of the 
human response. It all depends. It 
depends on us. That is what makes 
prophecy so awesome and terrify- 
ing. 

Many prophecies confront us 
with options, with more than one 
possible future. “Come now, and 
let us reason together saith the 
LORD” (Isaiah 1:18a). This is not an 
imposition of God's irresistible 
will; it is an invitation to thrash the 
matter out, to talk it over, and to 
talk it through. 

Prophecy is God and people talk- 
ing it through. This is a completely 
open situation in which the free 
and living God is engaged in sin- 
cere interaction with free and living 
human beings. 

Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool 

(Isaiah 1:18b). 


That sounds categorical. But it is a 
promise, not a program. It is condi- 
tional; the use of the word if in the 
verses that follow makes that quite 
clear. 
If you should be willing and obe- 
dient, you shall eat the good of 
the land: 
But if you refuse and rebel, you 
shall be devoured with the 
sword: 
for the mouth of the LORD hath 
spoken it (Isaiah 1:19-20). 


Prophecy impinges 
on the uncertainty 
and unpredictability 
of the human 
response. It 
depends on us. 
That is what makes 
prophecy so 
awesome and 
terrifying. 


Here are the two ways, the parting 
of the ways. The choice is with the 
listeners: Jf fea eOUl If ccaee EVEN 
when the word if does not occur in 
the text, God makes it clear that he 
is willing to revise the program, de- 
pending on how people respond. 
Their freedom to choose one way 
or the other is always acknowl- 
edged and respected and accepted 
by God. He factors the human re- 
sponses into his plans as he goes 
along. 

So even when prophecies talk 
about the future and predict the fu- 
ture, they leave room for adjust- 
ments, revisions, even cancella- 
tions. The interchange, the back- 
and-forth, of prophetic encounter 
creates a space in which God and 
people can work out their relation- 
ship, make adjustments, come to 
terms, be reconciled. Or perhaps re- 
main antagonists. 

God’s stated willingness to nego- 
tiate is sincere. He is not pretend- 
ing. Through his prophet, he 


presents us with the options. It 
makes a farce of the whole pro- 
ceedings to say that the future is all 
mapped out in God’s mind: he 
knows what is going to happen, 
and that—only that—is what must 
happen. 

The Bible represents God as en- 
tering into the give-and-take of dis- 
cussion, taking part in the historical 
process. That is precisely what hap- 
pens in the act of prayer. Divine 
prophecy and human prayer are re- 
ciprocal. God has put himself into 
the human adventure as a real par- 
ticipant. He does not override his 
gift to us of freedom to choose— 
even that most terrifying of free- 
doms, the freedom to reject God 
himself. He has given us that re- 
sponsibility, and he leaves us with 
it. We have to live with our choices, 
and God has to live with our 
choices. It would be a charade if he 
were only going through the mo- 
tions of saying “If you listen and 
obey, we can be friends again; but, 
if you refuse and rebel, you will be 
responsible for your own destruc- 
tion.” [esas bul ipem ae hese: are 
real options, and we are free to 
make up our minds. 

This is why so many of the 
prophecies have a double message: 
threat and promise, doom and 
hope, rejection and acceptance, 
condemnation and conciliation. 

These two opposite messages lie 
side by side in numerous prophe- 
cies. There is no book of prophecy, 
and hardly a chapter, that does not 
contain these contradictory mes- 
sages: “You will certainly be de- 
stroyed; and, I shall certainly save 
you.” 

What are we to make of this fea- 
ture of the prophetic writings? The 
logical contradiction has bothered 
modern readers, with their rational 
or rationalistic approach. They 
want the prophets to be consistent. 
Some scholars have insisted that a 
prophet could have only one clear 
message. In fact, some have in- 
sisted that the only authentic 
words of a prophet like Amos or 
Micah are those that pronounce 
judgment and announce inevitable 
doom. The more hopeful passages 
in their books, the oracles of salva- 
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tion, the promises of deliverance, 
the visions of future blessing and 
bliss—these could not have come 
from Amos or Micah, many mod- 
ern scholars say. Such scholars 
bracket the positive passages out of 
the books of Amos, Micah, and the 
rest. They must have been added 
later, they insist, to mitigate the 
one-sided severity of prophecies of 
doom. They are not authentic. 

This critical revision of the Bible 
has radically reconstructed the 
characters of the great prophets, 
making them harsh, judgmental, 
vindictive. And, behind them, the 
God of the prophets has been 
turned into a caricature; he be- 
comes a God who is implacably an- 
gry and remorselessly irresistible. 
This is how we got that miserable 
parody that we hear so often: “the 
vengeful deity of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

There is a real problem here, of 
course—a big problem, and | don’t 
want to make it seem little. There 
are plausible reasons for suspecting 
that the more comforting passages 
in the prophetic writings were 
added later, by editors or scribes, 
to soften the harshness and severity 
of the oracles of inevitable doom. 
This is because down through all 
the years when the prophets were 
active, the prophets who predicted 
calamities as punishments upon 
those who were guilty of injustice 
(a very unpopular message that 
people did not want to hear), these 
prophets of doom were opposed 
and contradicted by other prophets 
who gave assurances that all would 
be well. They said, shalom, shalom, 
“peace, security.” 

That is what people wanted to 
hear. They preferred the soothing 
message to the disturbing one. And 
many people were willing to pay 
prophets to give the nicer message. 
Both kinds of prophets spoke in the 
name of the Lord. Both claimed to 
have a message from him. Both 
used the same techniques, the same 
forms of speech. They were all 
“prophets.” (The Old Testament 
has no term for “false prophet.”) 
How to tell the difference? 

There are many stories in the Old 
Testament of confrontation and 
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conflict between such rival proph- 
ets. The people were told how to 
tell the real prophet, the one actu- 
ally sent by God, from the pretend 
prophet, the one who just made 
up his own message, a message to 
please the listeners. If the prophet 
did not expose wickedness, did 
not condemn injustice, did not call 
for repentance and reformation, if 
he preached nothing but well- 
being, shalom, then he was a false 
prophet. God didn’t send him. 
This point is made in many places 
in the Old Testament. 

It does not follow at all that, be- 
cause false prophets preached 
nothing but words of comfort, 
true prophets preached only 
words of condemnation. The au- 
thentic prophets exposed wicked- 
ness, certainly. They condemned 
injustice, of course. And _ they 
called for repentance and reforma- 
tion in order to open up the way 
of salvation, with glorious prom- 
ises of forgiveness, acceptance, 
and rehabilitation. They opened 
up both future possibilities, calam- 
ity or safety. Take your pick. Ca- 
lamity if you do nothing, or just 
go on doing what you are doing. 
Safety if you set things right, make 
your peace with God, and begin 
Over again in an improved rela- 
tionship with him. 

These are the options that al- 
ways confront us, in our freedom. 
They still confront us here and 
now. It is not at all contradictory 
for a prophet to combine warning 
and promise. Warning of disaster, 
if. promisesof peace, if..3 < Of 
the two prospects, it is abundantly 
clear that God would prefer that 
we choose the path of repentance 
and renewal. He is reluctant to 
condemn, eager to forgive. We are 
free to make up our minds, and 
God is free to change his mind. 

I am aware that in making this 
statement I am cutting across what 
many philosophers and_ theolo- 
gians say about God. They define 
God as a perfect, self-existent be- 
ing. They postulate that perfection 
implies immutability, and that 
means that God does not change 
his mind, that he cannot change 
his mind. 


That is not the way the Bible tells 
the story. If often reports that God 
changed his mind. Most astound- 
ing of all, there are stories in which 
God changed his mind in response 
to things that humans did or said. 
This is one of the reasons why so 
many prophecies in the Bible were 
never fulfilled. Let me give one ex- 
ample. 

In 587 B.C. Ezekiel received a 
message, the word of the Lord, pro- 
nouncing the doom of the city of 
Tyre. The prophecy is_ exactly 
dated. It was given on New Year’s 
Day. And it is specific. It names 
Nebuchadnezzar as God’s chosen 
agent to carry out the complete de- 
struction of Tyre (Ezekiel 26). 

Ezekiel’s prediction specifies that . 
Nebuchadnezzar will besiege Tyre, 
he will capture it, and he will de- 
molish it. And it is true that Nebu- 
chadnezzar did besiege Tyre. For 
political, military, and economic 
reasons it was essential for the Bab- 
ylonians to capture the island for- 
tress of Tyre. It was strategically 
placed to dominate the entire Med- 
iterranean, and it had the strongest 
navy in the world. It was perhaps 
the richest city in the world. 

Nebuchadnezzar attacked Tyre 
in 585 B.C. as his major military ob- 
jective. Yet 13 years later he had 
still not succeeded in capturing it. 
Tyre was impregnable. So Nebu- 
chadnezzar gave up. Ezekiel’s 
prophecy was not fulfilled. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the 
honesty of Ezekiel, and of those 
who compiled and copied his 
words in the book now named for 
him, that they left this prophecy in 
place. Evidently they were not em- 
barrassed by it. They did not think 
that it undermined Ezekiel’s credi- 
bility as a genuinely authorized 
spokesman of God. They did not 
come to the logical conclusion that 
the prophecy now recorded in Eze- 
kiel 26 could not have been an ac- 
tual speech of God, as Ezekiel had 
claimed. It didn’t come true, and 
once Nebuchadnezzar was dead, it 
could never come true. — 

The logic would be this. If God 
had predicted that Nebuchadnez- 
zar would capture and destroy 
Tyre, then it had to happen. It 


lidn’t happen, so God didn’t say it. 
izekiel must have been mistaken. 

Not at all! The report stands. The 
words are identified as the speech 
of God. But why didn’t Ezekiel, or 
uis followers, say, “We can’t al- 
ways get it right. I must have been 
nistaken when I thought God had 
ziven me that message”? Then they 
sould quietly leave that prophecy 
ut of that book, or rewrite it to 
make it agree with the historical 
‘acts. Ezekiel did not do that. He let 
t stand. 

The power of prophecy does not 
jie in the certainty of its fulfilment, 
out in its impact on the situation at 
he time. 

Yet that wasn’t the end of the 
natter. It wasn’t the last comment 
yn Tyre and Nebuchadnezzar. Six- 
een years after the first message, 
and two years after Nebuchadnez- 
zar had failed and abandoned the 
siege of Tyre, the Lord gave Ezekiel 
nother prophecy, superseding and 
ipdating the previous one. Again it 
s exactly dated: New Year’s Day, 
71 B.C. This message happens to 
e the last of Ezekiel’s prophecies, 
it least the last one with a date. 

Ezekiel 29 begins with a flash- 
yack to a prophecy that had been 
yiven in 588 B.C., a few months be- 
ore the prophecy against Tyre that 
ve have already considered. In that 
arlier prophecy God had decreed 
he doom of Egypt. The prophecy 
eaches its climax with a scenario 
xactly like the plan for the people 
yf Israel—invasion, conquest, de- 
opulation, the scattering of refu- 
yees, prisoners of war, and captive 
laves throughout all the countries 
f the world—just like Israel and 
udah. And then, after 40 years, the 
estoration of the Egyptians to their 
and, just like the return of the Jews 
o the land of Israel. 

But do I need to point out that 
\othing like that ever happened to 
igypt? 
ee ccRisen years later, in 571 B.C., 
xactly dated to New Year’s Day, 
30d’s plans for Egypt were revised 
nd updated. This time the proph- 
cy included Nebuchadnezzar’s 
ole. Nebuchadnezzar, identified 
ere (as in Jeremiah and Daniel) as 
he agent of the Lord, had served 


the Lord by attacking Tyre. But he 


_ got nothing for all his efforts. For 


13 years he had tried to capture the 
city, without success. He deserved 
a reward. Since he did not get the 
plunder of Tyre, he must be given 
something else. Egypt! Yet here 
again the prophecy said one thing 
and history was something else. 
Nebuchadnezzar never conquered 
Egypt. At least there is no record of 
it. Regrettably, the Babylonian 
Chronicles for the later years of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign have not 


Real prophecy is 

not a game of 
matching verses with 
current events. Living 
prophecy is the 
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all nations... 


survived. At least they have not 
been found. The Egyptian records 
are more complete, but they report 
nothing to match Ezekiel’s proph- 
ecy. 

Now, people who make it their 
hobby to study Biblical prophecy 
as the infallible prediction of future 
events are not fazed by facts like 
these. They can be quite ingenious 
in rescuing their theory from the 
facts. Ezekiel said that Nebuchad- 
nezzar would capture and demol- 
ish Tyre, but he didn’t do it. The 
prophecy was fulfilled all the same, 
so they claim. It had to be fulfilled. 
Tyre was captured, but by Alexan- 
der the Great, more than 200 years 
after Nebuchadnezzar. Alexander 
captured Tyre; but he did not de- 
molish it. It remained a considera- 
ble city, well into Christian times. 
Later on, it gradually sank into de- 
cline and was eventually deserted. 
Hardly a literal fulfilment of Eze- 
kiel’s words. But these later devel- 


opments satisfy those who believe 
in the inevitable fulfilment of pre- 
dictive prophecy. 

Isaiah likewise has a lot to say 
about Tyre, including a prediction 
that the city of Tyre would pay trib- 
ute to Jerusalem. I have read a 
book that identifies the fulfilment 
of this prediction in the fact that the 
Christian bishop of Tyre acknowl- 
edged the superior authority of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem after a power © 
struggle a few hundred years after 
Christ. Needless to say, it requires 
quite a bit of fancy interpretive 
footwork to work out that equa- 
tion. 

Even when such far-fetched ex- 
planations cannot be found, the ad- 
vocates of iron-clad fulfilment still 
have a trump card up their sleeve. 
There is still more time! If the 
prophecy has not yet been fulfilled, 
it will be in the future. Another 
Nebuchadnezzar will come along 
and do it. 

I would rather not dwell on this 
kind of nonsense; we have more se- 
rious things to think about. Real 
prophecy involved the original au- 
dience, and it still involves its 
present-day reader, in vital per- 
sonal decisions. The “prophecy stu- 
dents” who sit on their couch, with 
their Bible in one hand and their 
TV remote control in the other, 
finding a match between a verse 
here and the Gulf War, between a - 
verse there and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, they are not in- 
volved, they are only spectators. 

Real prophecy is not a game of 
matching verses with current 
events. Living prophecy is the re- 
verberating voice of God address- 
ing me, addressing this nation, all 
persons, all nations, condemning 
our sin, exposing injustice in our 
community coaxing us to repen- 
tance, warning us, inviting us to 
come back to God. If prophecy 
doesn’t do that, either it is dead or 
we are dead to God. 


Francis I. Andersen is the author of many 
books including, Jeremiah: a Linguistic 
Concordance, Hosea (Anchor Bible Com- 
mentary Series), Amos (Anchor Bible 
Commentary Series). This article is based 
on a lecture presented at New College 
Berkeley. 
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Voices from the New Heartland: 


Christian Art in Asia, 
Africa, & Latin America 


by Laurel Gasque 


Despite widespread ethnic and po- 
litical struggles for cultural and so- 
cial identity, we live in a dynami- 
cally globalizing and increasingly 
interdependent world. Technology 
in communication and transporta- 
tion, economics, and a single eco- 
logical environment are but a few 
of the factors that reflect our world 
relatedness and dependence upon 
each other extending beyond our 
national, ethnic, and _ linguistic 
boundaries. 

Christianity as a religion is both 
global and local. Its fabric is both 
universal and particular. It speaks 
many languages, not just one. All 
of these, as Professor Andrew F. 
Walls has observed, are but transla- 
tions of an original translation, 
which is the Incarnation. Divinity 
was spoken into Palestinian partic- 
ularity and retranslated into the 
specifics of cultural and human di- 
versity, including every individual- 
ity down to our own.! 

Historically Christianity has 
united with its locale and spoken 
its argot. So much so that it has of- 
ten been considered a European or 
western religion, forgetting its ori- 
gins at the confluence of Asia and 
Africa. The past, however, is not 
truly necessary to remind us of 
that—if we open our eyes to what 
is currently occurring. If we look 
today at the dispersion of Chris- 
tianity in the world, we see that 
Christianity has migrated. Its heart- 
land is no longer Europe or the 
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While Christian 
art in the West 
may appear to 
be still under 
siege, or even 
extinct, itis 
beginning to 
abound in 
Christian 
communities 
outside the West, 
where it speaks 
many distinct 
languages. 


West, but it is moving into Africa 
and Asia. It is reinventing itself in 
Latin America and Eurasia (i.e., the 
former USSR). 

In a sense Christianity does not 
conquer territory. And it may be a 
shock to many Christians to realize 
that although Christianity may en- 
ter and be received in a region, it 
can also depart as readily. We wit- 
ness this historically, for example, 
with Syria and Egypt and contem- 
porarily with Europe. By the end 
of this century and this millen- 
nium it is predicted that there will 
be more churches in Africa than in 
Europe. ; 

But what does all of this have to 


do with Christian art today? 

At this juncture, before going on 
to engage this question, I should 
make clear to the reader that I take 
Christian art to be art made ex- 
pressly from a tacit or explicit 
Christian perspective. This may or 
may not be made by individuals 
who identify themselves as Chris- 
tians. Many works of art have been 
commissioned by Christians on the 
basis of artistic competence rather 
than religious affiliation. Perhaps 
the most famous example in recent 
times has been the Church of No- 
tre-Dame-de-Toute-Grace on _ the 
high plateau of Assy in France 
where the Dominican priests, Fa- 
thers Pie-Raymond Régamey and 
Marie-Alain Courturier, commis- 
sioned such artists as Bonnard, 
Léger, Matisse, Rouault, Lipchitz, 
Braque, and Chagall on the basis of 
their recognized achievement, not 
on the basis of personal belief, 
which for this group of artists was 
extremely varied. 

On the other hand, not all art 
made by Christians is necessarily 
Christian in intent and purpose, al- 
though it is asserted by some that 
just because a work is made by a 
Christian it is somehow Christian. 
Most Christian artists do see a rela- 
tionship between their work and 
their beliefs. Whether they impli- 
citly or explicitly achieve an inte- 
gral relation between the two is an- 
other matter. 

But let us return to the question 


about what all this talk about 
Christianity being global and local 
has to do with Christian art. The 
simple answer is that it has a lot to 
do with it. 

It means, first of all, that Chris- 
tian art made today is extremely 
varied in function, style, content, 
and quality. It is also universally 
produced. It is not just the domain 
of a small group or groups, pre- 
dominantly in the West, who take 
their task of creating art as Chris- 
tians seriously and_ earnestly. 
Rather, it is burgeoning virtually 
worldwide. 

While Christian art in the West 
may appear to be still under siege, 
or even extinct, it is beginning to 
abound in Christian communities 
Outside the West, where it speaks 
many distinct languages. Even a 
secular voice such as Time maga- 
zine recognized this when it de- 
voted a 1989 Easter Week article to 
the multiplicity of Christian art 
arising in Africa.* This is occurring 
in Asia as well, where the serious- 
ness of intent in this area led al- 
most two decades ago to the found- 
ing of the Asia Christian Art 
Association in order to encourage, 
interpret, and document such art. 
Already a critical study of the his- 
tory of Christian art in Korea has 
been written. 

But how do we understand the 
scope of what is occurring today 
and fit it into a holistic understand- 
ing of these artistic activities, not 
only cross-culturally, but also his- 
torically? It often appears that a 
wide gap of awareness of each 
other exists between the Christian 
art and artists of western Europe 
and the anglophone world and 
those of Africa, Asia, Eastern Eu- 
rope, and Latin America. Also, 
there seems to be a dichotomy be- 
tween what some consider sophis- 
ticated and “true” art and what 
some may call “mission” art. 

In this brief introduction to 
Christian art in various parts of the 
world today—often ignored by the 
West—I hope that some of the bar- 
riers mentioned above are broken 
down. First of all, the barrier of 
separation from an appreciation of 
the past of Christian art needs to be 
removed. If we return to Professor 
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Indonesian Crucifix, batik painting, by Bagong Kussudiardja 


Wall’s metaphor of translation, we 
shall see that all Christian art from 
its inception to the present, from 
the church at Dura Europos in 
Syria or the catacombs of Rome to 
the church of Notre-Dame-de- 
Toute-Grace at Assy or the work of 
individual contemporary Christian 
artists, is a translation of Christian 
understanding into culture. Ad- 
mittedly as with language some 
translations are better than others. 
Nevertheless, such a metaphor ena- 
bles us to look at the whole course 
of Christian art in both its unity 
and diversity. 

Second, I hope that the modest 
attempt here to introduce and ad- 
dress Christian art from an interna- 
tional perspective will serve to 
bring those who are involved in 
making and supporting such art 
closer together and more aware of 
each other. Further, I trust it will 


encourage them to share their 
work with each other as well as 
help them realize that there is still 
an enormous amount of work to be 
discovered, which has not as yet 
been recognized or recorded. What 
I have to offer here is not even the 
tip of the iceberg. I suspect it is the 
only the tip of the tip of the ice- 
berg. Third, I would like to see 
the art of more recent Christian 
communities not separated and 
considered in a different category 
from the art coming from older 
Christian communities. It is fre- 
quently forgotten by the older 
communities that newer Christian 
ones often have venerable artistic 
traditions and sophisticated aes- 
thetic norms. Conversely, it occurs 
often that Christian art coming 
from older com-munities reflects a 
loss of memory or rejection of its 
rich artistic heritage with its atten- 
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dant meanings. 

Art in action is a good way of un- 
derstanding the great variety of in- 
ternational Christian art without 
separating it into “high” or “low” 
or sophisticated or naive.4 Art 
made strictly for aesthetic contem- 
plation, with complete disinterest- 
edness for action, or art for art’s 
sake alone, has a very small place 
in Christian tradition. For example, 
although the holy icons of Eastern 
Orthodoxy arouse contemplation, 
it is with the intent of moving the 
viewer beyond what he or she sees 
to spiritual and moral action. Fur- 
thermore, its intense call for re- 
sponse is allowed immediate psy- 
chological release by being able to 
be touched and even kissed.° 

Knowing the intent of the artist 
and the function (i.e., action) of a 
particular work of art aids us con- 
siderably in accounting for its form 
and content, even at times its qual- 
ity. Cross-cultural communicator 
and _ ethno-musicologist Nathan 
Corbitt” observes from long-term 
contact with African art that not all 
of it fits into a single category. He 
makes at least four helpful distinc- 
tions. And, although these come 
out of an African context they 
could well be provisional for a con- 
sideration of the whole range of in- 
ternational Christian art, East and 
West, North and South. 

Based on function, Corbitt sees, 
first of all, liturgical or ecclesiastical 
art. This is not just the art in Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, or Anglican 
churches, but pertains to Pentecos- 
tal traditions as well as to the more 
austere Reformed and Evangelical 
churches. It may be elaborate or it 
may be simple, but it exists as inte- 
gral to worship and community ex- 
pression. It may or may not be 
made by professional artists. 

Second, Corbitt distinguishes 
what he calls functional art. This 
type of art is related to everyday 
life and is dynamic and changing. 
This art is not done by professional 
artists, but is done informally, for 
immediate purposes of ritual, re- 
minder, and protection, not merely 
as decoration. It may also be 
ephemeral. For example, in Zim- 
babwe one may find a painting of 
The Good Shepherd on the wall of a 
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home, a shop, or even on the back 
of a bus. 

Third, there is the art produced 
by professional artists, or profes- 
sional art. The range of this work 
can vary extremely. It can be made 
to be exhibited formally in an art 
gallery, or sold directly commer- 
cially to a buyer, perhaps even 
aimed at a tourist market, or used 
in advertising. 

Fourth, Corbitt sees something 
he calls mission art. This art is not 
necessarily made indigenously, but 
is used in some way to communi- 
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cate the Christian message. (All of 
the above comes from personal 
communication with my colleague 
Nathan Corbitt at Eastern College, 
St. Davids, PA, USA.) A fine exam- 
ple of this is the extensive work 
done in a Masai style by Sister 
Karin Kraus of the German Bene- 
dictine Mission in Tanzania for cat- 
echetical instruction. 

I hope the reader will hold these 
distinctions in mind as individual 
artists and their works are men- 
tioned in the following brief dis- 
cussion of Christian art in Africa, 
Latin America, and Asia. 


Africa 

Cameroon artist and writer on 
art, Father Engelbert Mveng, S.J., a 
key figure in African Christian art 
circles, proclaimed in 1989 “the 
verge of a golden age in African 
Christian Art.”” Today throughout 
sub-Saharan Africa Christian art is 
flourishing. Styles vary from rep- 
resentational to nearly abstract, 
but content focuses strongly 
around Biblical themes. Individual 
artists are identifiable, but there 
is also work done _ collectively 


and anonymously. 

Elimo Njau, a widely known Lu- 
theran artist from Tanzania, whose 
work ranges from fresco painting 
to graphic design, says art makes 
Christianity African. He also sees it 
in the time-honored way of being 
an effective way of teaching the 
Bible through imagery.® Some Afri- 
can Christians, such as the indige- 
nous Kimbanguist Church of Zaire 
with a membership of at least five 
million, strictly avoid imagery. The 
robes of indigenous bishops and 
preachers, however, are often em- 
broidered, especially with Biblical 
texts.? 

Africa has a venerable indige- 
nous history of Christian art that 
should not be forgotten, beginning 
with the Coptic art of Egypt and 
continuing with the art of Ethio- 
pia.!° Art in action motivated by re- 
ligious activity has always thrived 
in Africa and sometimes has come 
into conflict with missions. Mis- 
sions have also tremendously en- 
couraged art in Africa, however, es- 
pecially during and after World 
War II. 

Edward Paterson, artist and An- 
glican priest, called in 1938 to start 
the Cyrene Mission School near Bu- 
lawayo, in what today is Zim- 
babwe, planned his enterprise artis- 
tically from the ground up. 
Immediately he cut a great cross 
into the bush, placing dormitories 
at the ends of the cross and class- 
rooms in the angles of the cross. In 
addition, the school placed empha- 
sis on teaching methods of agricul- 
ture and art that reflected local cul- 
ture and materials. Later, in the 
1950s Paterson moved to Harare 
and worked there strategically in 
the formation of the National Gal- 
lery, which still acts to this day asa 
splendid showcase for Zimbab- 
wean art. Thus his legacy lives.!! 

African art has also been fueled 
by Roman Catholic missionaries 
like Father Hans Groeber of Swit- 
zerland at the Serima Mission near 
Great Zimbabwe (1948), Brother 
Marc-Stanislas Wallenda of Bel- 
gium who founded the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Kinshasa (1943), and 
Father Kevin Carroll of Ireland 
who worked among the craftsmen 
of Nigeria (1940).!2 


African Christian art to- 
day is a living demonstra- 
tion that art is not a luxury 
but a necessity of life. De- 
spite shortages of tools and 
materials, little elaborate for- 
mal training, and a lack of 
lucrative markets and estab- 
lished patronage, artists pro- 
duce an_ extraordinary 
amount of creative work in a 
wide range of media. 

A notable work artistically 
and theologically is Father 
Mveng’s crucifixion fresco in 
the Chapel of Liberman Col- 
lege at Douala, Cameroon. 
Hans-Reudi Weber, in his 
book On a Friday: Meditations 
Under the Cross, describes it 
in the following way: 

Only three colours are 
used, which in West 
Africa denote suffering 
(black), death (white), 
and life (red). The cru- 
cified Lord, mainly 
Paintedye in. Ted, 1s 
shown on the_ black 
cross and has taken up 
into himself the white 
of death. In the semi- 
circular apse his out- 
stretched arms are not 
only raised but 
stretched forward, embracing 
the whole world, as if giving 
his benediction from the 
cross... .at his feet the whole 
cosmos is gathered up, while 
under his arms people come 
together in one great family.!9 


Artists frequently work in wood 
due to cost and accessibility. Some 
mature sculptors in this medium 
are Cornelio Manguma (Zim- 
babwe), Joseph Agbana (Nigeria), 
and Samuel Wanjau (Kenya). But 
painters and artists in other media 
abound, too. Mwabila Pemba 
(Zaire) specializes in beaten copper 
works, and Kafusha Laban (Zaire) 
uses colored resin on glass as an ec- 
onomical alternative to stained 
glass.!4 

Further, African artists are gath- 
ering to share their work. In April 
1983 an African Festival of Chris- 
tian Art linked to the All African 
Conference of Churches took place 


The Crucifixion (detail) by Elimo Philipp Njau, East Africa 


in Nairobi.!° More recently, consul- 
tations of artists took place in Feb- 
ruary 1990 in both Ghana and Ni- 
geria through the coordinated 
effort of the Tradition Media Unit 
of the International Christian Me- 
dia Commission.!© Both of those 
gatherings, however, were not fo- 
cused solely on the visual arts, al- 
though they included them. It is 
also difficult to determine at this 
stage the kind of momentum these 
events have for ongoing endeavors. 

African artists and theologians 
intensely debate the issues of con- 
textualization and dangers of syn- 
cretism. Art may make Christianity 
African, but can Africanization 
come to a point where it obscures 
the Christian message? Although 
these problems may appear to be 
more dramatic in Africa, they are 
not unique to that part of the globe. 
Artists and theologians of older 
Christian communities, particularly 


in the West, perhaps have gradu- 
ally become desensitized to the is- 
sue of syncretism. In the West, it 
perhaps can be called  Post- 
modernism! By contrast, Africans 
are still joyously free to express 
their faith visually in a way that 
can be taken seriously by a broad 
public. That is a great achievement. 


Latin America 

No consideration of the Christian 
art of Latin America can be made 
without facing the impact of both 
colonialism and liberation theol- 
ogy. 

The brutal way that conquest 
and Christianization moved to- 
gether into the southern Americas 
has left its indelible mark on the 
whole region. The Spanish, con- 
quistador and missionary, trans- 
mitted their unique vision of 
Christ. This was a crusading vision 
heavily conditioned by the final fall 
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by Olivia Silva, Solentiname 


“Woman why art thou weeping? Whom do you seek?” 


Modernism and the Living Jesus 


Walter Brueggemann says cor- 
rectly that “the ideology of moder- 
nity assumes there is only us.”! 
Moderns can claim there is no God, 
no Otherness, nothing beyond our 
own capacities to imagine and 
fashion the physical, emotional, 
and spiritual worlds in which we 
live. The postmodernist extends 
these notions: it is indeed “worlds” 
we create, decidedly plural and 
splintered, sharing no sense of a 
center around which our orbiting, 
individual preoccupations cohere. 
Early in our century, at the end 
of World War I and the beginning 
of modernism, William Butler 
Yeats lamented what he perceived 
to be a great paradigm shift, not 
only a loss of Otherness, but a loss 
of the center: just as the falcon 
breaks clear of the call of the fal- 
coner, so it is that “things fall 
apart; the centre cannot hold;/ 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the 
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by Philip W. Eaton 


world,/ The blood-dimmed tide is 
loosed... . "2 

We may see this historical devel- 
opment as gain (Yeats did not); 
with the loss of a center we gain 
our much lauded freedom of di- 
versity. But we pay a great price. 
When there is only us, we are fun- 
damentally disconnected, isolated, 
and alone. When we are the limits, 
the center of all there is, we can ex- 
pect the fruits of modern life: frag- 
mentation, alienation, the loneli- 
ness that grips the heart of our 
dark, massive cities. 

We live in the enclosures of our 
own making, prisons of our own 
consciousness, and we play out the 
consequences in our morning pa- 
pers, our literature of despair, and 
the gnawing emptiness with which 
we face a life that merely moves to- 
ward death. 

Into this modernist paradigm of 
enclosure, this notion that we are 


each the sum of all there is, the res- 
urrected Jesus disruptively walks, 
and the windows of consciousness 
are suddenly flung open. We can 
no longer assume there is only us. 
The Father of our Lord, he who 
raises the dead, lies somewhere be- 
yond our grasp, beyond our full 
understanding. As we bear witness 
to the resurrection, we see life dif- 
ferently. Everything is made new, 
because there is something beyond 
the boundaries of our own making. 
I believe that the resurrection of Je- 
sus Christ fundamentally shatters 
the modern conviction that we are 
all there is. 

I want to reflect on the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ as foundational, 
transformative, God’s pivotal intru- 
sion into human history. The resur- 
rection is the fulcrum of faith, the 
point of focus as we seek answers 
to the great questions of human 
suffering. 


This event is the window 
through which we glimpse God’s 
reality, that expansive mystery of 
Otherness, releasing us from the 
burden of enclosure. From our en- 
closed notions of reality, this win- 
dow opens to the expanse, the sur- 
prising newness and freshness, of 
God’s way of seeing. We see our 
lives then in radically different 
ways. We see human limitation 
profoundly released. 

We are Christians because Jesus 
appeared to the disciples, and we 
are empowered to be radically dif- 
ferent in order to make the world 
different. After what seemed to be 
the brutal finality of the cross, this 
Jesus shattered all notions of the 
way things are. The resurrected Je- 
sus transformed frightened, de- 
feated, despairing men and women 
into evangelists of newness. 

Jesus announced newness on 
Easter Sunday. He announced mys- 
tery. He announced a window 
from which we may see in part as 
God sees. All is made new. All is 
now open. As Brueggemann says, 
“The resurrection of Jesus, like 
every life-giving act of God in the 
Old Testament, provides a model 
for all the surprises of new life 
which happen among us, just when 
we think things are settled and 
closed.” 

But the problem of belief in our 
time lies in the fact that the resur- 
rection is a great mystery— 
inexplicable, enigmatic, veiled. We 
approach mystery with caution, 
skepticism, at times even embar- 
rassment. How could this be so? 
How could Jesus really appear to 
his friends and disciples after the 
painful, certain end on Good Fri- 
day? And since we were not there, 
how can we possibly believe? 

Often we focus on the resurrec- 
tion with minds ablaze: we need to 
know how, we need answers, we 
need rational certainty. Then in our 
moments of intellectual and spiri- 
tual laziness, we grow indifferent. 
We do not talk openly or easily 
with one another about the resur- 
rection. In an age where we try to 
eradicate all but the easily explain- 
able, the mystery of the resurrec- 
tion is a kind of embarrassment. 


Into the modernist paradigm of enclosure, 
the resurrected Jesus disruptively walks, 
and the windows of consciousness are 


suddenly flung open. 


Better we focus on the teachings of 
Jesus. Better leave it to our pastors 
to figure out what they can say at 
our overcrowded Easter services. 

I am reminded of the Misfit in 
Flannery O’Connor’s story, “A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find.” This 
frightening, fascinating character 
delivers one of literature’s great 
resurrection discourses. The Misfit, 
recently escaped from the peniten- 
tiary, spots the vacationing Bailey 
and his family stranded by an acci- 
dent on a rural road, their car 
flipped into a ditch. This cold- 
blooded killer approaches the 
wounded and naive family with 
caution, his motives unclear. Then, 
because the grandmother recog- 
nizes the Misfit from newspaper 
pictures, he feels compelled to kill 
them. He orders his buddies to 
walk each family member, in pairs, 
to the woods. As shots ring out, 
the Misfit calmly, chillingly, incon- 
gruently, chats with the grand- 
mother about Jesus and about res- 
urrection. 

“Jesus was the only One that 
ever raised the dead .. . and he 
shouldn’t have done it. He 
thrown everything off balance. If 
He did what He said, then it’s 
nothing for you to do but throw 
away everything and follow 
Him, and if He didn’t, then it’s 
nothing for you to do but enjoy 
the few minutes you got left the 
best way you can—by killing 
somebody or burning down his 
house or doing some _ other 
meanness to him. No pleasure 
but meanness,” he said and his 
voice had become almost a 


snarl.4 
The Misfit is right. In rising from 
the dead, Jesus had _ indeed 


“thrown everything off balance.” 
Everything was changed on Easter 
morning. Death was no longer the 
final note; the symphony of eternal 


life played on. Darkness did not 
triumph over light. 

The ministry and teachings of Je- 
sus now have new power and au- 
thority. The window of our lives 
suddenly opens. The breezes blow 
freshness and newness __ into 
cramped quarters. If the resurrec- 
tion is true, the Misfit argues, we 
have no choice but complete sur- 
render to this Christ. Reality as we 
once knew it no longer limits our 
experience. 

But the flip side of the Misfit’s 
discourse is also true: if the Gospels 
are lying, if from our 20th century 
skepticism we regard the Easter 
story as fabrication, fantasy, then 
what is there to keep us from 
meaninglessness and meanness? 
Relativism and _ nihilism reign. 
What matters? Life is only a pro- 
gression to the final darkness. Who 
cares if we cave into base desires? 

Where is there any moral or epis- 
temological anchor? Nothing mat- 
ters, really. The Misfit captures the 
two sides of the great mystery of 
the resurrection: transforming on 
the one hand, so hard to believe on 
the other. He knows, whether we 
affirm it or reject it, the resurrection 
is pivotal. 

Of course it is fair to ask, if the 
resurrection is pivotal, crucial to 
our grasp of God’s mysterious in- 
trusion into ordinary human exis- 
tence, how can we be sure it really 
happened? A crucial question. 

We gain some comfort at least 
that this was the crucial question 
from the beginning. Thomas, one of 
our Lord’s disciples, a follower of 
great passion, could not believe at 
first, even on the faithful witness of 
his fellow disciples. He demanded 
to see and touch and hear. Perhaps 
he was a modern in this sense: he 
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must experience with his own 
senses. Even for this loyal follower, 
great mystery was more than 
Thomas could handle. 

Of course Thomas was not alone, 
not then or now. As the disciples 
made their way to Galilee to meet 
with the risen Jesus, “when they 
saw him, they knelt to worship, 
though some were doubtful” (Mat- 
thew 28:17, emphasis added). 
What? Even in his presence, some 
still had doubts about their experi- 
ence? Mary of Magdala, with great 
joy in her heart, “carried the news 
lof the resurrection] to his mourn- 
ing and sorrowful followers, but 
when they were told that he was 
alive and that she had seen him 
they did not believe it” (Mark 16:11, 
emphasis added). Luke reports that 
“the story appeared to them to be 
nonsense, and they would not be- 
lieve them” (Luke 24:11, emphasis 
added). 

And so it is with the Misfit: “I 
wisht I had been there,’ he said, hit- 
ting the ground with his fist. . . . ‘If 
I had been there I would have 
known... and I wouldn't be like I 
am now.’”6 

This pivotal event rests in mys- 
tery, and we too yearn to touch, to 
see and hear—but we were not 
there. As Jesus himself said to his 
followers, “because you have seen 
me you have found faith. Happy 
are they who find faith without see- 
ing me” (John 20:29). Happy in- 
deed are they who can, beyond 
doubt, beyond reason, beyond 
skepticism, nevertheless, embrace 
this greatest of mysteries and be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ lives. 

John 20:19-29 is perhaps the most 
modern in character of all the res- 
urrection reports. It stands as a 
poignant metaphor to our modern 
way of looking at the resurrection. 
With a few deft strokes of the story- 
teller’s pen, John captures a vivid 
scene in the lives of the disciples, a 
remarkable moment on that bleak 
Sunday evening after the crucifix- 
ion and before the stunning intru- 
sion of the resurrected Jesus. 

John tells us that the disciples 
gathered together and locked the 
doors. Why did they lock the doors 
(he mentions it twice)? “For fear of 
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the Jews,” he says, meaning I sup- 
pose a fear that the Jewish estab- 
lishment, having tasted vengeance 
against Jesus, would now turn their 
wrath against his followers and 
friends. Perhaps John also empha- 
sizes the point because the risen Je- 
sus later walked into the room 
without unlocking the doors. 

But those locked doors are em- 
blematic of something deeper. The 
disciples were afraid, discouraged, 
despairing. We can only wonder 
what their conversation was like in 
that closed room. Did they pray to 
the God who was the Father of 
their Lord? Or were they angry at 
this God who most surely had 
turned his face from them? What 
were their deepest reflections about 
their lost Master, about hope, faith, 
and the promises they had so com- 
pletely claimed? 

This in-between moment is 
worth careful reflection. It must 
have been a time of terrific confu- 
sion for the disciples. For a period 
of days there was no resurrection. 
Jesus was branded a misfit, a crimi- 
nal, a madman—and in brutal fi- 
nality, was murdered. The disciples 
had surrendered their lives and 
wills to the long-awaited one, Mes- 
siah, the Light of the world, and 
suddenly there was only profound 
darkness, absence, and fear. 

How was it possible to believe in 
anything? How would it be possi- 
ble to resume commitment to the 
old causes: to feed the hungry, 
touch the poor and the sick, stand 
by the little people of the world? 
What was the point, now that their 
Master was taken from them? On 
that evening of deep reflection, 
such a death must have invalidated 
his claims and his teachings about 
God’s love for a broken world. 

The disciples must have asked 
with the deepest existential fear, 
what had been the purpose of all 
this struggle, this sacrifice and sur- 
render, anyway? Huddled together 
they must have cried out with the 
psalmist: “How long, Lord, will 
you leave me forgotten, how long 
hide your face from me” (Psalm 
13:1). In the crucifixion, we experi- 
ence the hidden face of God. 

It is far too easy to dismiss this 


in-between moment. Of course the 
point of the passage is the radical 
intrusion of the risen Christ. We 
know how the story ends. We 
know that all history turns on the 
conclusion. 

Suddenly, inexplicably, beyond 
all hope, the ultimate Light shone 
in that dark, locked room. But we 
distort the text if we do not pay 
close attention to the absence that 
precedes his presence. Let us re- 
member crucifixion, as the disci- 
ples did that night, lest we neglect 
the forces of absence in our own 
lives. 

Light is meaningful as the an- 
swer to darkness. The resurrection 
transforms our lives only when we 
touch profound need at the center - 
of our experience. We too are 
forced at times to lock our doors 
for reflection on pain, suffering, 
death, grief. We too must experi- 
ence ultimate fear before the prom- 
ise of peace can penetrate our con- 
fusion and uncertainty. This in- 
between moment speaks to our 
age: where the problem of belief 
clouds all clarity, where absence 
seems to overcome presence, where 
darkness seems inpenetrable. 

The sky is very dark over the 
cross of Jesus, and that sky some- 
times clouds any vision of God be- 
yond. We too know the absence of 
God, his terrible silence. Often, just 
when we think God’s grace is full 
in Jesus, the curtain falls and we 
find ourselves alone and afraid. 

Of course there is another side to 
our story. As this text says, quite 
simply and profoundly: “Jesus 
came and stood among them . 
[and] the disciples were overjoyed” 
John 20:19-20). Into that locked 
room of fear and grief, Jesus sud- 
denly appeared. Something disrup- 
tive and new had happened. Now, 
we must open to surprise, radical 
departure; the walls of that room 
were no longer barriers, the win- 
dows of perception were funda- 
mentally opened. 

This is the crucial moment for 
our faith as Christians. Most cer- 
tainly there is joy: Jesus lives, and 
light shines in darkness. This is the 
moment that has been called the 
turning point of history. But as we 


have seen, for the disciples and for 
the Misfit, it was also a disturbing 
moment. Why? Because it de- 
manded assent. It required the re- 
sponse of faith. 

In an age where negation and ni- 
hilistic dismissal are the crowning 
marks of modern consciousness, 
this startling appearance an- 
nounces ultimate affirmation. It is 
our unwillingness, our inability, to 
affirm, that makes the resurrection 
problematic. When Jesus walks 
into that room, a profound and un- 
settling choice confronts us: we 
must affirm, in all of its mystery, 
God’s vision, a reality that is 
wholly other, a reality that brings 
joy and healing and wholeness. As 
the Misfit points out, if we can in- 
deed believe in such affirmation, 
our lives can only be radically dif- 
ferent. 

If we choose to believe, with 
gutsy intellectual and spiritual cou- 
rage, beyond all rational odds, we 
must affirm the radical intrusion of 
God’s grace. That’s the hard part. 
To affirm life in the face of the 
powerful finality of death; to affirm 
the Light of the world in the face of 
darkness; to affirm the sacred di- 
mensions of Otherness, in the face 
of our self-enclosed, self-centered 
rooms of consciousness—such af- 
firmation is the tough challenge of 
faith. When Jesus walks into that 
room, God’s mystery is restored. 
We gather up the courage to affirm. 
Transformed lives are built on such 
radical affirmation. 

The ideology of modernity does 
assume that there is only us, and 
this is the feeling the disciples must 
have experienced in that locked 
room: no Otherness, nothing be- 
yond, only the finality of here and 
now, only human consciousness to 
be extinguished by death. 

It is interesting to observe this 
powerful image of the locked room 
in modern literature. I am_ in- 
trigued by how many prisons we 
find there. We might begin with 
Melville’s pre-modern Bartleby, en- 
closed by the walls of the encroach- 
ing modern city, finally, appropri- 
ately dying in prison. We think of 
Camus’ Meursault at the end of The 
Stranger, in prison, reflecting on the 


To believe in the resurrection is the ultimate test 
of spiritual, even intellectual, strength. 


benign indifference of the universe, 
or Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich, a story por- 
trayed completely in a suffocating 
Siberian gulag. From the Bronx jail 
of Tom Wolfe’s Bonfire of Vanities to 
the Mexican prison of Cormac 
McCarthy’s All the Pretty Horses, 
we find powerful metaphors of en- 
closure in our modern world. 

These metaphors reflect the terri- 
fying possibility that there is only 
us. This is life before the new Jesus, 
the in-between moment, after cruci- 
fixion, a moment in which we are 
often caught, a moment in which 
we sometimes feel permanently ar- 
rested. 

So what does it mean to believe 
in the resurrection of Jesus? And 
how do we resolve this great prob- 
lem of belief, felt by the disciples as 
well as by the modern Misfit? I 
think we start in that locked room. 
We must first bear witness to the 
dark clouds over the cross. We can- 
not look the other way. We cannot 
build some illusion of a world 
without pain or suffering or dark- 
ness or doubt. But then what? 
What do we do with such under- 
standing? 

For so many, and at many times 
in our lives, this is the end of the 
spiritual quest. Absence is ultimate. 
But I have come to believe that de- 
nial is the easy way out. Announce- 
ment of God’s absence is the lazy 
path. Radical affirmation takes the 
real courage. To believe in the res- 
urrection is the ultimate test of spir- 
itual, even intellectual, strength. 

Do I believe in the resurrection? 
Well, no, I do not, when I lock my- 
self up in that room of convincing 
darkness. Often I find myself there, 
controlled by pain and loneliness 
and doubt, caught up in self- 
centered paralysis, unable to act, 
obsessed by the relentless forces of 
darkness in the world. I find myself 
there when I assent to the convinc- 
ing logic of modernism, when self- 
enclosure is the epistemological 


conclusion to a quest for under- 
standing. 

Do I believe in the resurrection? 
Well, yes, I believe, when I surren- 
der to the transforming logic of the 
heart, when I yield to the Light of 
the world, when I am willing to 
bring that light and love into the 
lives of my family, friends, neigh- 
bors, to bring hope where there is 
none. As Jesus said to the disciples 
that night, “As the Father sent me, 
so I send you”—meaning, because 
I live, because I have broken into 
your despair and darkness, I em- 
power you to break open the limit- 
ing, enclosed notions of life, bring- 
ing light and wholeness to others. 

To assent to that life-giving, ulti- 
mate affimation takes all the cou- 
rage we have. It takes courage to 
look into the heart of human dark- 
ness and still believe we can make 
a difference. It takes nothing less 
than the disruptive newness of the 
risen Jesus. From enclosure to 
openness, from human conscious- 
ness to ultimate Otherness, from 
dead-ended self-absorption to life- 
giving light and hope—this new 
Jesus makes all the difference. 


Philip W. Eaton is Vice President for 
Academic Affairs at Seattle Pacific 
University. 
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Hoop Dreams 


Film 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Hoop Dreams is such a terrific docu- 
mentary that some critics (for ex- 
ample, Siskel and Ebert) thought it 
should receive an Academy Award 
nomination for best picture. When 
it didn’t receive any nominations 
there was such an outcry by critics 
across the country that the presi- 
dent of the Academy has an- 
nounced that there will be an in- 
quiry. 

Hoop Dreams follows the lives of 
two young black men as they enter 
a private high school on basketball 
scholarships. William Gates lives in 
the Cabrini Green Housing Project 
in Chicago with his mother and an 
older brother. The brother, who 
blew his basketball scholarship a 
few years earlier because he was 
“ancoachable,” now wants live out 
his dreams through William. 

Arthur Agee lives in a house also 
in inner-city Chicago with his 
Mom, Dad, and younger brother. 
Arthur’s Dad also had basketball 
aspirations. When the documen- 
tary begins it’s clear that the father 
and son have a close relationship. 
Arthur, who is smaller than Wil- 
liam and looks younger, has a ra- 
diant smile and is more charis- 
matic. But once he gets to the 
predominately white, suburban, 
Catholic school, St. Joseph’s, he 
doesn’t do well academically—and, 
more important, doesn’t do as well 
as expected in basketball. Fees are 
raised at the school, and since he is 
on partial scholarship, his parents 
are pressured to come up with 
money they just don’t have. Dur- 
ing this same period his father has 
lost his job and left the family after 
20 years of marriage. Arthur has to 
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It is refreshing to see a movie which shows that the 
Black church is a factor in the community, that, in 
fact, God is a factor. 

leave St. Joseph’s and give up his 


dream to be the next Isaiah 
Thomas (an NBA all-star alum of 
St. Joseph’s). This blow to his 
pride, combined with seeing his 
Dad buying drugs near the basket- 
ball court where he practices, does 
something to Arthur: his open- 
faced joy is replaced by guarded 
suspicion. 

William does better at St. Jo- 
seph’s. He becomes a basketball 
star, and develops an interest in 
his studies. When his fees go up, 
the school finds a sponsor, a 
woman who is president of Ency- 


clopedia Britannica. The woman be- 
comes his patron, giving both him 
and his older brother jobs at her 
company. It is understandable that 
the school wants to put together a 
winning team, but it is disturbing to 
see how these young boys are 
treated as commodities, and what it 
does to them when they realize 
what's going on. 

The coach at St. Joseph’s lives for 
basketball. He is abrasive and 
sometimes abusive, swearing, and 
denigrating his players before a 
quick Hail Mary as the boys head 
(Continued on page 18) 


Victoria Williams 
Loose 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In early November, Victoria Wil- 
liams’s record company invited 
media and friends to Julie’s Supper 
Club in the ultra-cool SoMa district 
of San Francisco to listen to the 
singer-songwriter (not to be con- 
fused with ex-Miss Amcrica- 
turned-pop singer Vanessa Wil- 
liams) informally. playing tunes 
from her new album. 

People settled in soon after she 
took the make-shift stage and sat 
cross-legged on the floor of the 
club’s back room as the aw-shucks 
Williams transformed the industry 
schmooze party into a delightful 
living-room-style ‘60s hootenanny. 
Wearing a floppy hobo hat and 
slacks held up by funky-looking 
suspenders, she strummed chords 
on her electric guitar and sang 
folky songs about friendship, sun- 
shine, joy, love, and God. 

So, what was going on here? 
While at first glance the on-stage 
sroceedings could have easily been 
nistaken for an easy-going Chris- 
ian coffeehouse, this was a record 
“ompany event—or hype-fest, al- 
eit low-key—usually reserved for 
he hippest of the hip-of-the-month 
icts (read: pretentious wanna-be 
tars). How did the genuincly like- 
ible, integrity-graced Williams find 
ierself at the center of such a func- 
ion? 

Part of. the story is that she’s 
ruly a talented songwriter, whose 
uirky, spiritually informed tunes 
re works of art—a rarity in the 
op world. Another factor—and 
his is where irony plays a role—is 
hat it’s taken a debilitating bout 
vith multiple sclerosis to jettison 
Villiams into the spotlight. And 


(Mammoth/ Atlantic Records) 


Loose 
brims with 


musical 


surprises 


that perfectly 
complement 
Williams’s 
idiosyncratic 


lyrics. 


even then, it wasn’t her own two 
out-of-print albums that rescued 
her from pop obscurity, but the 
1993 benefit compilation disc, Sweet 
Relief, which featured an all-star 
cast, including Soul Asylum, Pearl 
Jam, the Jayhawks, and Lou Reed, 
lovingly covering her richly imagi- 
native and poignantly insightful 
story songs. 

While Sweet Relief's commercial 
success enabled the singer to pay 
for her hospital bills and treatment 
(she was uninsured) and set up the 
Sweet Relief Musicians Fund to 
provide emergency medical care 
for other musicians who find them- 
selves struck down by serious ill- 
ness, it also afforded Williams’s 
songs a high profile and led to her 
scoring a major record deal. In a re- 
cent interview in Vogue, the 34- 


year-old Williams, currently in re- 
mission, reflected on the last four 
years of her life coping with MS, “I 
like keeping a real positive head 
about the whole thing . . . . In life 
you're handed these _ different 
trials. It’s a drag, but then, so many 
wild blessings have come out of 
it—like the appreciation that this 
body, someday, is not going to be 
here. And when I get it bad, and I 
can’t really do the things I'd like to 
do, I’m so much more grateful 
when I can do things. It’s a teacher 
of patience.” 

The hard lessons Williams has 
been experiencing have given birth 
to Loose, her first album in four 
years and one of 1994’s gems. Wil- 
liams, whose voice is more appeal- 
ing for its honesty and cheer than 
(Continued on page 18) 
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William Claxton 


New College Berkeley 


Lenten Retreat 


Voices from the Desert: 


A Day of Reflection in 
Preparation for Easter 


se 


Saturday April 1 
(9:00—6:00) 
Sawyer Hall 

Pacific Lutheran 

Theological Seminary 
2770 Marin Ave. Berkeley 
(top of Marin) 

Cost: $45 per person, 
$80 per couple 

(lunch included) 


Set this time aside to 
follow Jesus into, the 
desert, to strip away 


distractions and 


worldly temptations, 


and to seek a deeper 


communion with 


Christ. 


Write or call: 
New College Berkeley 
2606 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


510-841-9386 
(Space limited) 
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(Loose continued) 


for its beauty, delivers an eclectic 
collection of songs that are bursting 
with life. Infused with the joy in 
simple pleasures and informed by 
a profound awareness of dark mys- 
teries, these 16 well-crafted, impec- 
cably arranged tunes (including su- 
perb covers of Louis Armstrong’s 
“What a Wonderful World” and 
Spirit's “Nature’s Way”) are all 
over the map musically. 

Williams, who sings in a high- 
pitched almost  fragile-sounding 
warble, effortlessly dips in and out 
of styles (sometimes even display- 
ing whimsical eclecticism within 
a piece as is the case of “Polish 
Those Shoes,” which is at turns in- 
fluenced by chamber music, Broad- 
way musicals, New Orleans brass 
bands, and even carney waltz). 
With its pockets of jazz cabaret, 
acoustic folk, old-time string 
band music, sweet country, Stax- 
flavored R&B, and gritty rock, 
Loose brims with musical  sur- 
prises that perfectly complement 
Williams’s idiosyncratic lyrics. 

Sitting in are several friends, in- 
cluding R.E.M.’s Peter Buck and 
Mike Mills and Soul Asylum’s 
Dave Pirner. Also on board is Wil- 
liams’s husband, Jayhawks’ Mark 
Olson, who ducts with her on the 
homey, country-flavored love song, 
“When We Sing Together.” 

While she sings of childhood 
reminiscings, friends who have 
passed away, and _late-blooming 
souls, the heart of Williams’s al- 
bum is her link to God. The rever- 
ent folk tune “Psalms” closes the 
disc with a testament to God’s 
faithfulness and mercy in troubled 
times. But the choice number is 
“You R Loved,” with its beautiful 
rcfrain, “Jesus walked on the wa- 
ter, he turned the water into wine / 
He went down to the drunkards to 
tell them everything is fine / You 
are loved, you are loved, you are 
really loved!” 

Romantic sentimentality? Easy 
answers? Hardly. Williams is 
spreading the news that even 
though she’s become disabled and 
may not have the health to follow 
up this musical triumph, there are 
more important truths. i 


(Hoop Dreams continued) 


for the court. When William asks 
for advice on some family prob- 
lems, the coach tells him to forget 
his family. William may be a kid, 
but he knows better than that. His 
family life became more compli- 
cated when his girlfriend had his 
baby. He is determined to be a bet- 
ter parent than his father (who also 
had left the family), but as his per- 
sonal life gets more demanding, his 
grades drop. 

Meanwhile Arthur’s father is 
back. While doing time in prison, 
he repented, asking the Lord for 
forgiveness for his past life and for 
help in finding a new way. The 
scene in their church when the pas- 
tor prays for their family—“Send . 
strength where there is weakness, 
let love prevail’—is one of the 
most moving moments in the mo- 
vie. The other comes at Arthur's 
18th birthday party—when his 
mother expresses her gratitude that 
Arthur reached 18 when so many 
boys in their neighborhood don’t 
make it to that age. 

As much as I admire movies like 
Spike Lee’s Do the Right Thing or 
John Singleton’s Boys N the Hood, it 
was good to sce a movie about the 
struggles of inner-city families that 
doesn’t climax with a_ blood-bath. 
It was also refreshing to seea 
movie which show that the Black 
church is a factor in the commu- 
nity, that, in fact, God is a factor. 

In thinking about what film to re- 
view for this column it was clear to 
me that most of the movies out 
right now, even the best ones, have 
created a universe where God 
doesn’t exist, where there is no 
sense of transcendence. (Strangely, 
an exception to this is Pulp Fiction, 
which I hesitate to recommend _be- 
cause of its graphic violence.) 

But in real life, if not in the imagi- 
nations of Hollywood scriptwrit- 
ers, God is still active in the world. 
The sense of transcendence in the 
midst of struggle and the reality of 
family love in the face of grating 
poverty, combine to make this a 
hopeful movie, even if at the end of 
the documentary it remains unclear 
if William or Arthur will ever real- 
ize their “hoop dreams.” 


Books 


Anonymity: 


The Secret Life of An American Family 


by Susan Bergman (Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1994) 


Reviewed by Dana Alexander 


Susan Bergman has written a com- 
pelling, sometimes raw story of a 
tragic American family, steeped in 
distorted religiosity. It chronicles 
her attempts to understand the 
world she grew up in, and how 
that world affected her sense of self 
and ability to navigate her present 
life. Bergman is a poet, and that is 
reflected in her style of writing: 
sometimes cryptic and enigmatic, 
yet often powerfully descriptive of 
perceptions and emotions difficult 
to define. 

The central figure who hovers 
over the narrative, even when he is 
not spoken of, is the father, a fun- 
damentalist Christian, church mu- 
sician, failed businessman, and 
closet homosexual who slowly died 
of AIDS. The theme of duplicity, 
manipulation, and double-minded- 
ness threads throughout the pages. 
We see a master of disguises and 
artifice live the life of the Christian 
amily man, scrupulously con- 
serned about the purity of his 
Jaughter, for instance, while se- 
retly visitng the bath houses of 
New York City. The religious life 
he family grows up in is vintage 
ccentric . fundamentalism, — al- 
hough those of us raised in any 
ranch of the church will experi- 
nce the familiar but nevertheless 
arring reality of lofty principles 
nd ideals spoken, and often im- 
ompletely lived out. 

Most of what Bergman discovers 
bout her faither (at least of any 


significance) is after the fact of his 
death in 1983, since his denial was 
complete to the end. 

Through interviews many years 
later with his friends in the gay 
community and members of the 
church that cared for him through 
the worst of his illness, she is able 
to piece together the picture of a 
man who spent his life covering his 
tracks. 

But this is not only the story of a 
powerful yet deeply disturbed fa- 
ther. It is also the engaging descrip- 
tion of a family (wife, three daugh- 
ters, and a son) who must work out 
their lives in response to this cen- 
terpoint of lies and deception. 

The fallout is profound and the 
price predictably heavy. In the sib- 
lings we see eating disorders, de- 
pression, various forms of self- 
destructiveness, and the author’s 
candid admission of her own seri- 
ous dishonesty—the sins of the fa- 
ther visited on the children. The fa- 
ther’s betrayal and hypocrisy are 
doubly painful because of the 
naively longsuffering trust of all 
the family. 

In the mother we are at first pre- 
sented with the classic “submissive 
wife” who continues to hang on 
and believe in her husband past all 
logic, but who later seems only 
marginally successful at building a 
life apart from him. Add to all of 
this, house fires and two serious ac- 
cidents (including a fatal one), and 
their lives take on a Job-like quality 


that can feel unrelenting. It is to the 
author’s credit that none of this 
comes across as maudlin or senti- 
mental. 

If the book has a weakness it 
would be in the sketchiness of the 
picture that emerges, which may be 
inherent in a book of less than 200 
pages. But I looked for more about 
the son and brother Nathan, for in- 
stance, who is a lightning rod of 
tragedy, and yet receives scant at- 
tention. Perhaps it is a sign of good 
writing that I longed to know more 
about the players in this compli- 
cated drama. 

The book ends with Bergman’s 
hopeful move toward truthfulness 
with her husband, and the sense of 
some release from the invisible 
web of her father’s dishonesty. It is 
also clear that in the midst of enor- 
mous odds against it, she has main- 
tained a faith that has changed over 
time, but is not lost. 

Susan Bergman has taken on a 
daunting task with remarkable can- 
dor and self-exposure. She has let 
us in On what may well be an ar- 
chetypal and primal scenario of a 
family attempting to eke out survi- 
val with some sense of health and 
integrity within a religious con- 
struct that is by definition flawed 
and incomplete—just as we are. 


Dana Alexander is director of career and 


life planning at Westmont College, Santa 
Barbara. 
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Jubal 


Journal-Keeping. 


Famous people sometimes keep 
journals and, because of their fame, 
other people are interested in read- 
ing what they write. Just before re- 
tiring from the army in 1993, Gen. 
Colin Powell, the first black man to 
head the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
signed a_ six-million-dollar book 
contract to write his memoirs. I 
don’t know if that well-known and 
popular general kept any kind of 
personal journal during his years in 
the military, as he rose in the ranks, 
but I have no doubt that his forth- 
coming autobiography would 
make better reading if he did. 

George Washington and John 
Adams also kept journals. In high 
school or college many of us read 
part of the nature journals of Henry 
David Thoreau. The diaries of fa- 
mous Christians from the past con- 
tinue to be republished and to in- 
trigue us, like those of Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel Johnson, David 
Brainerd, John Wesley, Soren 
Kierkegaard. In some of his jour- 
nals, Wesley even used a secret 
code, which has now been decci- 
phered. 

Because for centuries women 
were given little space in history 
books, encyclopedias, and other bi- 
ographical sources, not much could 
be known about their everyday 
lives—were it not for the discovery 
and in some cases the publication 
of their long-overlooked diaries 
and journals. 

In recent decades the diaries of 
Anais Nin (extending over 40 
years), Dag Hammarskjold, Anne 
Frank, Thomas Merton, May Sar- 
ton, and Henri Nouwen have been 
best sellers. 
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The Poor Person’s Art 


by Virginia Hearn 


Woman Scribe.(14th century) 


Some people have become fa- 
mous only because they once kept a 
journal; it is their journal, or diary, 
that has set them apart and is the 
source of their fame. Thirteen- 
year-old Anne Frank, hiding from 
the Nazis as they overran Holland 
and tracked down Jews, comes im- 
mediately to mind. With the rise of 
Hitler, Anne’s family had emi- 
grated from Germany to Holland 
in the early ‘30s, so Anne’s diary 
was first written in Dutch. But 
within 10 years of its 1947 publica- 
tion in Amsterdam, it had already 
been translated and republished in 
20 countries. 

Not until 1981 did the diaries of 
Etty Hillesum come to light. She 
was a young woman in her mid- 
‘20s, also Jewish, also living in Am- 
sterdam during that terrifying era. 
Both Etty and Anne died in Nazi 
concentration camps: Etty at 
Auschwitz, Anne at Bergen-Belsen. 
It is their journals that survived. 


But I’m Not Famous 

Most of us are not famous for 
any reason, nor are we ever likely 
to be. Right now you may be think- 
ing, “Who, me? Keep a journal? No 
way.” 

On the other hand, after a little 
reflection you might be willing to 
admit, “All right, maybe I should 
have been keeping a _ journal 
when ...7 

The person you once were—as a 
younger adult, teenager, or child— 
is now largely lost. There may have 
been periods in your life that you 
realize were important to your be- 
coming the person you are today. 
Some of us can date the year, even 
the hour, when we first understood 
the gospel, and we point to that as 
a turning point in our life. We 
know that it made a significant dif- 
ference. 

Now, as we grow older and ma- 
ture in faith, we may ponder our 
past: the choices we made, the 
friends we were close to. There was 
the thrill of getting our first real job, 
and perhaps a second or third; a 
trip to Europe; our decision to 
move to another part of the coun- 
try; years of singleness and the 
questions raised by being “alone”; 
perhaps courtship, marriage, the 
eventual birth or adoption of chil- 
dren. So many details of those life- 
transforming experiences have 
faded and are gone forever—unless 
we were keeping a journal at the 
time. 

On the other hand, there are 
plenty of things we might not want 
to remember. Obviously not all the 
important events of anyone’s life 
are positive. Yet the negative or sad 


ones may be affecting us still today, 
It is better to be aware, rather than 
ignorant, of those influences. 

Increasingly many women, and 
some men, are trying hard as 
adults to deal with painful memo- 
ries, often long repressed, of physi- 
cal or sexual abuse. Most of us 
have probably had one or more ex- 
periences of a special person choos- 
ing to walk out of our life—or sim- 
ply disappearing with no 
explanation at all. How does one 
live with the anguish of abandon- 
ments? 

Even experiences like those, 
however, can be better dealt with 
when written down at the time in 
our own words. That is why so 
many counselors and therapists ask 
their clients to keep a journal and 
bring it to their counseling  ses- 
sions. Karen Burton Mains writes: 

I never enter into a counseling re- 
lationship unless the person who 
wants my help will agree to keep 
a journal. This diarying stimu- 
lates spiritual growth like no 
other tool I know. It becomes a 
format by which I can direct my 
counselees to the One who can 
best help them, and that is God, 
the wisest Counselor. 


If Not Now, When? 

Yes, the thought of keeping a 
journal “someday” does recur from 
time to time to a lot of people. But 
“If not now, when?” the Jewish 
sage Hillel is quoted as asking. In 
bookstores and stationery stores, 
we walk by display racks of expen- 
sive, fabric-covered “blank books.” 
On an impulse you may buy one, 
attracted by the picture or beautiful 
design on its cover, even if the 
empty pages inside are a bit intimi- 
dating. Or a friend or relative may 
give you one. And there it is. Your 
journal. 


“Journal-keeping is the poor 
man’s art.” Contemporary writer 
Thomas Mallon came to that con- 
clusion as he described his own ex- 
perience of journal-keeping, while 
also studying the writings of other 
journal-keepers over the centuries. 

Some journal-keepers, Mallon 


A personal journal can 
be a remarkable aid to 
spiritual growth. In 

the Bible, God’s people 
were frequently told to 
remember what the Lord 
had done for them. 


said, are chroniclers. For whatever 
reason, they record the day’s 
events, usually briefly. Other per- 
sons decide to keep some sort of 
diary while on a trip; they are trav- 
elers. Then there are men and 
women who record a_ personal 
quest or spiritual search: pilgrims. 
Artistic types, or creators, may use 
a personal journal as a source of 
ideas and inspiration. Others, an- 
ticipating publication, use their 
journal to advocate a cause; Mallon 
sees them as apologists. Then come 
confessors, like St. Augustine, and 
prisoners: men (usually) who spend 
weeks, months, or years reflecting 
on their lives during their incarcer- 
ation. Finally are persons suffering 
long-term illness or disability, who 
then pass the hours courageously 
writing about their experience. 
They are, often, heroic overcomers. 

You may fit in one of the above 
categories—or perhaps you see 
yourself in a combination of sev- 
eral. Although people have always 
kept diaries, the last three decades 
of the 20th century have brought a 
surge in journal-keeping by ordi- 
nary people like you and me. 

This phenomenon can be traced 
to the tumultuous decade of the 
1960s, when a lot of ideas and hu- 
man relationships were in flux. It 
was then that a_ psychologist 
named Ira Progoff discovered that 
his clients were helped by writing 
out possible dialogues between 
themselves and persons important 
in their lives. That kind of back- 
and-forth writing went beyond the 
“role-playing” now common in 
counseling practice. The act of 
writing out such conversations 


seemed to be more effective than 
merely trying to verbalize them 
aloud. Often that imaginary discus- 
sion led to unexpected shifts of per- 
ception. In time, Ira Progoff de- 
vised a series of innovative (though 
rather complex) approaches to 
“journaling” and has popularized 
his methods in workshops held not 
only in the U.S. and Canada, but 
around the world. 


A Book That Only You Can Write 

Why write? Why keep a journal? 

Though for no other cause, yet 
for this, 

That posterity may know we 
have 

Not loosely through silence 
Permitted things to pass away as 
in a dream.—Richard Hooker 

Anyone, of whatever age, can 
keep a journal—and the majority of 
those who make that effort de- 
scribe it as surprisingly helpful. It 
is a book that only that person can 
write. Through doing so they find 
new meaning for their lives. Cer- 
tainly it is a better way to record 
ideas than jotting them down on 
the back of an envelope or on what- 
ever scrap of paper is handy. Con- 
temporary journal-keeping, as it 
has been developed by Ira Progoff 
and many others, is not the same as 
writing in a diary as an adolescent. 

A personal journal can be a re- 
markable aid to spiritual growth. 
In the Bible, God’s people were fre- 
quently told to remember what the 
Lord had done for them. “Remem- 
ber that you were a slave in Egypt, 
and the Lord your God redeemed 
you from there” (Deuteronomy 
24:18). Writing is an aid to mem- 
ory. As we write, God can speak to 
us through our memories—as well 
as give us new insight and direc- 
tion for the future. 

As people of faith we want to 
discern God’s will. We want guid- 
ance in making big and small deci- 
sions. Sometimes we hope that 
writing things down will help us 
sort through what is going on in 
our lives. At such times it makes 
sense to take pen and paper in 
hand, since our thoughts often go 
further in writing than they would 
have gone if we just sat and ana- 
lyzed (or worried about) our cir- 
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cumstances. 

As Elizabeth O/’Connor has 
noted, when we keep a journal we 
are taking something that is inside 
us and puting it outside us, where 
we can look at it, ponder it, and 
pray about it. Later on, when we 
reread what we have written, we 
may be astonished to find “dia- 
monds in the dust.” No one’s life is 
so prosaic or uninteresting that it is 
not worth documenting. No one’s 
life is unimportant to God. 


How to Begin 

In 1983 I started leading journal- 
keeping workshops at a_ small 
school in Berkeley, then called New 
College for Advanced Christian 
Studies (now New College Berke- 
ley), where I am still a faculty 
member. I always take my own col- 
lection of journal-keeping books in 
two apple boxes to my workshops, 
so participants can see the many 
aids that are available. Although 
the writers of those books take a 
variety of approaches to journaling 
and offer all kinds of helpful ad- 
vice, I can here list only a few basic 
points that I have found useful in 
my workshops. 

1. Just walk on by those ubiqui- 
tous, tempting blank books. It is 
more practical to buy an ordinary 
three-ring loose-leaf notebook for 
journal-keeping. Such notebooks 
are inexpensive, and, if you watch 
for back-to-school sales, even in the 
inflationary ’90s you can find three- 
ring notebook paper for a penny a 
sheet, sometimes less. Then, as 
your writing continues, and the 
pages in your journal reach into the 
dozens (and hundreds), by using 
ordinary notebook dividers you 
can easily devise a number of cate- 
gories or divisions to classify the 
different aspects of your now- 
voluminous output. Within those 
categories, you can still arrange 
your writing chronologically. Don’t 
be surprised that in time you accu- 
mulate a number of journaling 
notebooks. Finally, should it be be- 
come important to do so, you can 
remove or relocate certain pages 
without destroying your journal’s 
visual integrity. 

2. Always date every page you 
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write. And don’t forget the year. 
Later on, that won't be so obvious 
as it is today. 

3. Most of us seldom have time 
to chronicle a day’s events exten- 
sively. Rather, ask yourself, 
“What was important about to- 
day?” Note that down, and then 
add your response to whatever it 
was. Your journal needs to be 
more than a long laundry list of 
day-to-day happenings. 

4. From time to time reread 
parts of what you have previously 
written, and then also record your 
response to what you have just 
read. When you do that, you can 
revise or soften or qualify what 
you formerly wrote, now adding 
the perspective of time and subse- 
quent developments. It is a mis- 
take to erase or white-out what 
once were your honest feelings. 

5. Sooner or later the question 
of privacy will arise. If you live 
with other people, keep your jour- 
nal off the beaten path—not on 
the living room coffee table. Try to 
find some place where it is access- 
ible to you, but not to others. 

6. Finally, don’t let journal- 
keeping become a new legalism in 
your life. None of us needs that. 
Rather, look at your journal as a 
tool to use when you need it. Of 
course it’s desirable to write some- 
thing every day, but at times that 
will be impossible. So don’t flagel- 
late yourself mentally when you 
find you have missed days, 
weeks, even months. Rather, find 
a quiet or not so quiet place, calm 
down and relax, pick up your pen 
again, and resume. Of course you 
may regret that expanse of silence, 
but it won't help to feel guilty 
about it. Your journal is a friend 
who is always there—awaiting 
your return. 

Do you think of yourself as “not 
all that creative,” not artistically 
inclined? Whether you are poor 
(in wealth, or in spirit) or not-so- 
poor, journal-writing is a creative 
art form that is available to almost 
everyone. “Diaries [or journals] 
are the flesh made word,” Thomas 
Mallon wrote. And, 

I’ve leatned that the private fin- 
gering of ordinary experience 


can fill up notebooks as interest- 
ingly as musings on great events; 
. . . . My own diaries [about 
thirty of them now] have out- 
grown the green strongbox I 
used to keep them in, and I’ve 
outgrown believing I’m such a 
shocking character that they need 


to be locked up.... 
Who needs it? I’ll ask myself; 
but I’ll write anyway. . . . It’s of- 


ten on days when I thought noth- 
ing happened that I'll start writ- 
ing and go on for pages, a single 
sound or sight recalled from the 
afternoon suddenly loosing a 
chain of thoughts. I’ve learned, in 
fact, that NOTHING NEVER 
HAPPENS. @ 


Virginia Hearn is professor of commu- 
nications at New College Berkeley and. 
copy editor for Radix magazine. She is 
the author of several books, including, 
Just As I Am: Journal-Keeping for Spiri- 
tual Growth. 


To contact Virginia Hearn about leading a 
journal-keeping workshop at your church 
or in your area, write to her in care of Ra- 


dix, or call her at (510) 527-3056. 


Some Recommended Books 

on Journal-Keeping 

Just Published: 

1) Virginia Hearn, Just As I Am: Journal- 
Keeping for Spiritual Growth (Fleming 
Revell/Baker Book House, 1994). Parts 
of the above article have been adapted 
from this book, which is now available 
at, or can be ordered from, any book- 
store. 

2) Morton T. Kelsey, Adventure Inward: 
Christian Growth through Personal Jour- 
nal Writing (Augsburg, 1980). 

3) Ronald Klug, How to Keep a Spiritual 
Journal (now reprinted by Augsburg, 
1993). 

4) Thomas Mallon, A Book of One's 
Own: People and Their Diaries (Ticknor 
& Fields, 1984). 

5) Elizabeth O’Connor, Letters to Scat- 
tered Pilgrims (Harper & Row, 1979). 
You'll find two good chapters on jour- 
naling in this book. 

6) Ira Progoff, At a Journal Workshop 
(Dialogue House, 1975). This is the 
journal-keeping classic, but it’s not easy 
to read until you’ve been in a Progoff 
workshop. 

7) Luci Shaw, Life Path: Personal and 
Spiritual Growth through Journal Writing 
(Questar/Multnomah, 1991). 

8) Margaret D. Smith, Journal Keeper 
(Eerdmans, 1992). 


Counterpoint 


Parents on Trial 


he Fall, the Gospel, 


and Popular Psychology 


oy Margaret G. Alter 


Mary, a _ pretty, unassuming 
woman in her late 50s, called me 
for a counseling appointment. She 
represented an unusual therapeutic 
population for me. She was of a 
generation and life experience that 
I rarely see, though I have worked 
with many of her children’s genera- 
tion and heard stories from their 
perspectives. She was “the 
mother.” 

From the perspective of popular 
psychology, which asserts that in- 
fants are born perfect and ruined 
by neglectful or abusive parenting, 
she was the villain. Media gurus 
have expounded hour after hour 
on the guilt of mothers. And since 
psychotherapeutic regulations of- 
ten prohibit a therapist from work- 
ing with both a client and his or her 
family, I have often found myself 
without her perspective on a given 
story. Now this mother of three 
adult sons presented herself to me 
for counseling. 

She was not sure what counsel- 
ing entailed, but she had it on relia- 
le authority that she needed it. 
Bill, her 38-year-old son, asserted 
hat she was “co-dependent.” She 
lid not exactly know what he 
neant by that, but he had a mas- 
er’s degree in counseling from a 
ocal university. She respected the 


knowledge implicit in his educa- 
tion. When she tried recently to 
tell him about her continuing an- 
ger at his father, her ex-husband, 
Bill demanded that she seek out a 
counselor. Did I think I could help 
her? 

I was touched. There was some- 
thing so matter-of-fact and practi- 
cal about this woman. She didn’t 
seek some elusive “mental health.” 
She wanted to stop ruminating 
over her divorce, and she wanted 
to stop bothering her son. Her 
presence in my office brought an 
untold perspective on the human 
story. 

Stories of maternal failure and 
dysfunctional family, so prevalent 
in current American culture, pre- 
vail in the Christian community as 
well. The stories persist in spite of 
the fact that some very good pa- 
renting is currently happening. 
Psychology, so insightful in untan- 
gling human pain, has stepped be- 
yond the bounds of its discipline. 
It has become a plan of salvation, 
one more method by which hu- 
mankind can save itself. 

Once critical of Christianity for 
oppressing people with rigidly 
held rules and doctrines, psychol- 
ogy itself has become a religion, a 
merciless idol, rigid with its own 


Keith Criss 


rules and doctrines. Words once de- 
scriptive—neurotic and co- 
dependent—become weapons to 
diminish one’s enemies or one’s 
family members. Helpful insights 
into the human psyche become 
laws governing potential “healthi- 
ness.” Conforming to psychological 
precepts becomes a new holiness 
code much like the one the Phari- 
sees followed in Jesus’ time: a 
method of purification for setting 
oneself apart and for judging oth- 
ers. 

The gospel, ever radical, calls us 
to leave judgment to God, to love 
our enemies, and to pray for those 
who persecute us. For me as a 
counselor, psychology holds essen- 
tial information and insights for as- 
sisting people in their lives. Mary’s 
story added an often neglected 
piece. 

Without drama Mary described a 
life that had not been easy. The 
youngest of three, she grew up in 
the rural south, watching her 
mother struggle with poverty after 
the death of her father when Mary 
was four. At 19 Mary married a 
man somewhat older than herself 
and with more education. Friends 
often described him as “so gentle, 
such a nice man; you're so lucky.” 
The young couple initially lived 
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with her husband’s family, and she 
quickly recognized that her word 
was second to that of her mother- 
in-law. 

After several months the young 
couple was able to move out and 
set up their own home; Bill was 
born, and Mary was content. She 
described her boys’ growing-up 
with much pleasure and tender- 
ness: “They were busy times, but 
happy, too. . . 1 went to everything: 
baseball games, Boy Scouts, you- 
name-it.” But she added sadly, 
“Their father . . . he wasn’t inter- 
ested in any of it much, only a little 
music with our oldest.” 

After she had known me a little 
while, she told me that her second 
son, Dan, 36, had lost his job and 
asked to move home. Increasingly 
suspicious that he had a drug and 
alcohol problem, she refused. “He 
was a wonderful little boy,” she re- 
membered, “so bright, so serious 
about school.” When he was 16, 
she discovered that he was having 
an affair with a friend’s mother. 
She demanded that it stop. “I guess 
you will throw me out,” he sulked. 
“No,” Mary replied firmly, “I said 
that the relationship must stop.” 

That was not the end of Dan’s 
problems and infidelities. On some 
occasions she tried to offer him 
concrete help but found herself be- 
rated and abused by him for her ef- 
forts. Her other sons, armed with 
the assurances from the world of 
psychology, told her that she was 
“co-dependent”’ and “enabled” 
him. 

Later in our work Bill right- 
eously confronted his mother with 
a “family secret.” He had heard 
from a family friend that his father 
had had a number of affairs. He de- 
manded why he had not been told. 
“Is it true?” I asked her. “Oh, yes,” 
she replied simply. “Sometimes I’d 
go to take the kids to school and 
find a pair of lady’s panties in the 
front seat. It was hard not to cry.” 
When no efforts on her part 
changed her husband’s conduct, 
she counted her options: she had a 
high school education, little work 
experience, and knew from her 
childhood about women raising 
children in poverty. She accepted 
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Psychology has 
stepped beyond 
the bounds of its 
discipline. It has 
become a plan 


of salvation. 


what she could not change, nur- 
tured her boys, and created a 
home. By the time the boys were in 
junior high, she had begun work- 
ing to supplement the family in- 
come. 

But Mary was baffled by Bill’s at- 
tack. “Are people supposed to in- 
volve their children in things like 
that?” she asked me with genuine 
respect for education. “I had 
enough trouble keeping Bill from 
bossing the other boys around as it 
was. I think he felt his father’s ab- 
sence.” Mary’s common sense en- 
countered the double bind into 
which popular psychology had 
placed her. 

Of course one does not involve 
children in tensions and infidelities 
of adults. Mary’s clear boundaries 
didn’t waver, but Bill’s tone of su- 
periority baffled her. If she had in- 
volved the children in her hus- 
band’s affairs, it would have been 
inappropriate, and if she did not, 
she was maintaining a “family se- 
cret.” She faced blame no matter 
which choice she made. 

Toward the end of our work she 
watched a much publicized, end- 
lessly rerun lecture series on public 
television by a popular family ther- 
apist. She was devastated by the re- 
spected authority’s withering con- 
demnation of parents, his blanket 
generalization that all self-esteem 
deficiency was caused by inade- 
quate mother love. When the next 
onslaught came from her oldest 
son, she told him, “I wish I’d never 
been a mother.” But that opinion 
was retrospective. It came after re- 
peated accusations: that she was 
co-dependent, that she had pushed 


Bill in school, that she had kept a 
family secret. 

In fact, Mary had loved mother- 
ing. She had shown great skill and 
imparted much joy through the 
years of raising her boys. She was 
wise, loving, firm, supportive, and 
had maintained such definite boun- 
daries about her marriage that her 
invasive oldest son had not found 
out about his father’s affairs until 
he was in his late 30s. In her per- 
sonal life she maintained long-term 
friendships, and through her natu- 
ral warmth she consistently created 
community in her workplace. From 
the perspective of several schools 
of psychology, Mary is a psycho- 
logically healthy human being. 

More than healthy, Mary’s life: 
was marked by guileless compas- 
sion. Confronted on Berkeley’s Tel- 
egraph Avenue by a ragged young 
man demanding a handout, she re- 
fused, but when she spoke of him 
tears came to her eyes. “I’m sure he 
was in Dan’s class in elementary 
school. What happened to him? His 
mother must be heartbroken.” And 
as Dan flounders painfully through 
his life, Mary remains like the wait- 
ing father in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. She too would will- 
ingly humiliate herself like the fa- 
ther did when he ran through the 
village streets to greet the prodigal. 
She too would welcome her son 
home to sanity and to a realistic 
life. 

Her other two sons have done 
better than the older brother in the 
parable. They have reached out to 
help Dan in various ways. But 
Mary retains the grief. The compas- 
sion permitted within the holiness 
codes observed by the Pharisees 
would not have condoned the wait- 
ing father’s emotional display. The 
compassion allowed Mary within 
the holiness codes of popular psy- 
chology is not sufficient for what 
she feels. “He was such a wonder- 
ful little boy,” she repeats. 

Popular psychology _ asserts, 
however, that children are right. 
How do we assess, for example, 
Bill’s memories and his under- 
standing of the family history? 
What would it be like to be Bill’s 
therapist? Would I hear that he felt 


pressured to be a superchild by his | 


mother? Would I hear about how 
responsible he felt for his brothers 
in his father’s emotional absence? 
Would I have heard his shock and 
indignation over the “family se- 
cret” of his father’s affairs? Most 
likely I would have heard it all as 
he struggled in his life. 

Would Bill be lying? No, of 
course not. Bill would be expound- 
ing to me the emotional truth of his 
psychological distress. The family 
history, his parents’ relationship, 
his experience with each of them, 
would add important information 
to our work. And I would listen to 
help him sort through the patterns 
that have become etched in his 
psyche. But Bill’s story is not the 
only true story. The child’s story is 
not an absolute truth. Jesus warned 
us to be cautious about assumed 
certainties and claims of human 
righteousness. 

There are important emotional 
truths in remembered stories and 
experienced pressures, which lie 
hidden within us and control our 
choices without coming to aware- 
ness. Psychology can open these 
for exploration and for our release. 
But there is much mystery. No one 
really knows how these stories are 
arranged and interpreted in our 
memories or what chains they 
forge for us. Perhaps we need to re- 
linquish yet another impossible 
fantasy: that childhood is or should 
9e a carefree and blissful time. At 
ts best, childhood is a stressful 
ime of learning life skills to sur- 
yive as a vulnerable human being 
n any culture. As one young adult 
juipped, “I wish I had known 
when I was a kid what an easy time 
was having.” 

A month ago my phone rang 
gain. A young women, Jenny, 
isked me if I would see her with 
er mother, Sharon. She explained 
hat she had been working in an of- 
ice where her mother also worked 
nd that she was doing well. She 
ad been relieved to demonstrate 
er maturity after a stormy and re- 
ellious adolescence. Quite sud- 
lenly Jenny was fired, an action 
he was contesting through the em- 
loyees’ union, but she was devas- 


Saint Peter 


“Then he started cursing and swearing, ‘I do not 
know the man.’ And at once the cock crowed.” 


Matthew 26:74-75 


Daybreak, he wakes to words 


hurled by the mob of Self, 


each rock his name—petros, 


soft as the underbelly 


of a church built on sand. 


He would almost swear 
the cock a demon freed 


to tempt the Savior’s right-hand man. 


Get thee behind me... 


Sandstone, Heavy-Lidded Braggart, 


after dinner vows 
portentous as a yawn, 


a sword wielded by a fisherman. 


Each morning the cock crows— 

no tongue of fire, no proclamation 

for the pupil who once answered rightly. 
The rooster’s aubade lingers 

like a man dying on a cross, 

his last words—Father, forgive them— 
coals heaped upon the big disciple’s head. 


—Robert A. Fink 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix poetry 


contest. 


tated. Her mother would be 
ashamed of her; the firing would 
destroy their new relationship. 

When I saw the two together, 
Sharon talked about her struggle 
with Jenny’s father, his alcohol and 
drug abuse. Mother and daughter 
spoke of their closeness that was 
broken by the divorce and subse- 
quent stormy teen years. Sharon re- 
peatedly referred to Jenny as com- 
petent, intelligent, and dynamic, 
using concrete examples through- 
out the conversation. Finally 
Jenny’s firing came up, and I asked 
Sharon how she felt about staying 
on after what had happened to her 
daughter. In an even, understated 
voice she said she felt angry and 
vindictive. Jenny, responding to 
her tone, said through tears, “I’m 
afraid you'll believe them and be 
ashamed of me.” 

“Sharon,” I said, “Jenny is not 
yet a mom. She doesn’t know what 
it’s like to have the terrific loyalty 
you feel for her. She thinks you will 
believe those who fired her and not 
her. Could you say something to 


her about that?” 

Sharon looked at her daughter 
with surprise. “It absolutely could 
never happen,” she said. “I would 
never take their word against 
yours.” 

In two short sessions Jenny’s for- 
mer image of her mother evapo- 
rated, and she recognized her as a 
fallible human being who had 
struggled to maintain her family 
through some devastating years. 
She also understood what her 
loved father’s addiction had cost 
them all. 

There are no perfect moms, nor 
are there perfect kids. In our fallen 
world we can hear one another’s 
stories, understand, and forgive. In 
the spirit of the gospel, Jenny and 
Sharon wept, forgave one another, 
and began anew. @ 


Margaret Alter, is professor of psychol- 
ogy and Christianity at New College 
Berkeley. She is the author of Resurrec- 
tion Psychology: An Understanding of Hu- 
man Personality Based on the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus (Loyola University 
Press, 1994). 
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(Christian Art continued) 


of Islam in the Iberian peninsula. 
The recapture of Granada occurred 
in 1492, the year Christopher Co- 
lumbus set sail. 

The Christianity of Spain also en- 
visioned a Christ of extremes: a ten- 
der infant held in his mother’s lov- 
ing arms or a dead corpse lying on 
his mother’s lap. He is either a 
child or a suffering victim. Theo- 
logically the mother counts for as 
much as the son.!7 

Processions and festivals where 
images of the Virgin and the suffer- 
ing Christ are carried confirm this 
view of Christ and also probably 
represent a great deal of the func- 
tional and liturgical Christian art 
being Pecoueed in Latin America 
today.*° These images seem to 
merge so completely with the 
events they are a part of that they 
go unrecorded as_ individually 
made works of art. 

Counter-balancing this view of a 
Christ of the extremes is liberation 
theology, which focuses on the ac- 
tive life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ between his birth and death 
as well as on his resurrection. Lib- 
eration theologians see a parallel 
between the needs of Jesus’ day 
and the contemporary needs of 
Latin America. It is an action- 
oriented theology patterned after 
Jesus’ example of caring for the 
poor, the sick, and the outcast. 

The relation of liberation theol- 
ogy to Christian art today is less 
clear than to the older theology of 
Latin America. Argentinian theolo- 
gian Enrique Dussel gives a rather 
complex and historical view of the 
Christian art of the oppressed in 
Latin America that this article can- 
not elaborate.!? 

One can say, however, that this 
theology tends to look at art as a 
luxury rather than a necessity of 
life. Food, shelter, and employment 
have far greater urgency on its 
agenda than art. The door is by no 
means shut on art though. Interest- 
ingly, and not unexpectedly, the 
work of strongly anti-Catholic art- 
ists like the Mexican muralists, 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente 
Orozco, David Siqueiros, and Ru- 
fino Tamayo are admired by these 
theologians.2? 
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Perhaps the best-known Chris- 
tian art related to liberation move- 
ments in Latin America is a series 
of paintings by peasant men and 
women of the now disbanded com- 
munity of Solentiname in Nicara- 
gua. The priest who came to this 
community in 1966 was Ernesto 
Cardenal, later minister of culture 
under the Sandinistas. Cardenal’s 
first ministry to the campesinos of 
Solentiname was to listen to them 
instead of preach at them. Thus, in- 
stead of a homily based on the Gos- 
pel text at the mass each Sunday, 
there was a dialogue about it. As a 
result the church grew. Cardenal 
also decided to record the commen- 
tary of the campesinos on the Gos- 
pel, which reflected a wisdom often 
absent from the comments of theo- 
logians.?! 

A visual commentary on the Gos- 
pel also resulted from this practice. 
A book called The Gospel in Art by 
the Peasants of Solentiname (1984) by 
Philip and Sally Scharper brings to- 
gether many of these paintings 
along with transcriptions of the 
campesinos’ commentaries appropri- 
ate to the particular Gospel pas- 
sages represented. 

These paintings translate the 
New Testament into peasant life in 
such a way as to become not 
merely local, but also universal. In 
The Annunciation by Miriam Gue- 
vara, the Angel Gabriel finds Mary 
at her sewing machine. Jesus is 
born in a simple thatched hut in a 
painting by Carlos Garcia. In the 
Slaughter of the Innocents by Julia 
Chavarria, soldiers of Herod are 
recognized as Somoza’s troops out- 
fitted with weapons and uniforms 
supplied by the United States. Ro- 
dolfo Arellano in the Parable of the 
Sower transcends mere illustration. 
Planting, rocky ground, weeds, and 
birds snatching seed away are not 
just elements of a story, but are re- 
alities for him, giving the viewer a 
fresh vision of the parable. 

Other powerfully contextualizing 
works of art, unrelated to those at 
Solentiname, but coming from a lib- 
eration perspective, are those of Pe- 
ruvian artist, Edilberto Merida, and 
Brazilian artist, Guido Rocha. Both 
have created crucified sculptures of 
Christ that burn their way into the 


viewer's retina. The Christ in Mer- 
ida’s sculpture resembles an an- 
guished figure of an executed guer- 
rilla warrior. In Rocha’s sculpture a 
violently screaming and emaciated 
Christ lurching forward from his 
cross comes out of the experience 
of torture of others and of the artist 
himself.22 

Today the art of Latin America, 
conditioned by historical secularity 
arising from roots in the early 19th- 
century political revolutions, is 
gaining popularity and important 
markets in Europe and North 
America. Amid this art, however, 
there seems to be little that can be 
called explicitly Christian art. 

It also appears that Latin Ameri- 
can artists with an interest in Chris- 
tian art have not as yet formed 
many groups or actively sought to 
network with each other. 


Asia 

As we turn to Asia, we find the 
crossroads of world religions. Here 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, 
along with numerous smaller relig- 
ions, have their origin and home. 
We must remember that Christian- 
ity also arose here. Jesus Christ 
walked the dusty roads of western 
Asia. 

Although the number of Chris- 
tians is few—less than 10 percent of 
the Asian population??—its history 
is ancient. In India, for example, 
the Malabar Christians (the Ortho- 
dox Syrian Church of the East) 
trace their history back to the apos- 
tle Thomas. Thus, when the Portu- 
guese arrived in South India in the 
15th and 16th centuries, they found 
Christians there already, but not 
Roman Catholic ones.*4 

As for Christianity in Asia today, 
one of the most distinguished out- 
ward signs of its vitality is the re- 
markable quality of Christian art 
that is being created there. A grow- 
ing number of artists (beginning 
also to include some women) is 
producing richly contextualized 
Christian art in the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Japan, India, China, and 
Korea. To a lesser extent this is also 
happening in Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
and Sri Lanka. The late John Butler, 
world authority on the indigeniza- 
tion of Christian art, said, “..@ 


thristianity and its art, already 
ave their places in the life of these 
ations [i.e., Asian countries], con- 
iderably greater than the statistics 
f the community might sug- 
oe §6Asin Africa, ardent dis- 
ussion surrounds the entire issue 
f contextualization of Christian 
rt in Asia. From both an aesthetic 
nd theological perspective, Butler 
ives a valuable detailed analysis 
f this concern as it relates in par- 
cular to individual contemporary 
rtists in India.2° 

Jyoti Sahi, well-known ecumeni- 
ally minded Roman Catholic In- 
ian artist and writer, observes 
hat increasingly more Asian art- 
sts are painting Biblical themes, al- 
hough not all of these artists iden- 
iffy themselves as Christians. He 
trongly suggests that they should 
ot be identified as crypto- 
hristians either, but should be 
90ked upon just for what they are: 
uddhist, Hindu, or Muslim artists 
rho for one reason or another au- 
poucally desire to paint these 
r1emes.? 

Jamini Roy (1887-1972) and K. C. 
. Paniker (b. 1911), for example, 
re two highly respected Hindu 
rtists widely known for the Chris- 
an subject matter they use. When 
Oy was in his mid-thirties he 
bandoned a European way of 
yorking and embraced a powerful 
engali folk art style that he ap- 
lied to Christian themes like the 
rucifixion and the Last Supper. Far 
‘om being naive, this style is quite 
old and congruent with its subject 
latter. 

No inquiry into the work of 
sian artists can overlook the im- 
ortant contribution that Dr. Ma- 
10 Takenaka of Doshisha Univer- 
ty, Kyoto, Japan, has made to our 
nowledge of them. Although a 
rofessor of Christian ethics, Take- 
aka has given a significant por- 
on of 30 years to traveling 
roughout Asia to investigate, 
ycument, and reproduce _ the 
hristian art of Asia. Especially 
rough two books, Christian Art in 
sia (1975) and The Bible Through 
sian Eyes (1991), the latter co- 
ithored with Ron O’Grady, Take- 
ka has made their work accessi- 
e and known to a worldwide au- 


Inertia 


I 
Somewhere someone is hammering, 
a caged dove coos, 
her flight rattle silenced. Pilate 


stands, one hand on his hip, his 
sticky palm, fresh from 
his morning plums, so ripe the 


juice as it trickled down his throat, 
as he bit into its flesh 
dark as his mouth. 


II 
—Are you the King of the 
Jews?—he asks and 
before the last word leaves 


Pilate’s mouth, the other 
one sayS—You say so— 
Jew and You 


blending into the answer 
latent in the seamless 
interrogative. 


III 
The others yell their threats, 
their old fears, their questions 
of them. They are a garble of anger. 


Then Pilate once again: 
—Listen! Do you not hear their 
complaints?—Jesus is not resigned. 


This is the quiet of termites 
It is the silence of the vein of silver 
underneath the mountain’s 


grimace, helpless to resist the mud’s 
cracked reclumping, the boulders’ 
stance nudged into acceleration, 


the ground once steady and dependable 


now curling under the earth’s crust 
rumbling under its elastic waves. 


—Jill Pelaez Baumgaertner 


This poem received honorable mention in the 


Radix poetry contest. 
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dience. He is convinced “. . . more 
than ever before that artists are pi- 
oneers of the renewal of the church 
in Asia, since they exhibit in a con- 
crete way a visible sign of the 
Christian presence in Asia _to- 
day.7° 


In contrast to the Latin Ameri- 
can artists, artists in Asia have 
formed many associations and 
held many gatherings. The most 
notable network is the Asian 
Christian Art Association. It 
formed from an Asia-wide confer- 
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ence of artists that met in Bali, In- 
donesia, in 1978 out of enthusiasm 
generated by the publication of 
Takenaka’s book, Christian Art in 
Asia, three years before. Today 
ACAA offers valuable news about 
contemporary Christian art in Asia 
through Image: Christ and Art in 
Asia, its newsletter published three 
or four times a year and circulated 
free of chatye to its worldwide 
membership.*? ACCA continues to 
sponsor Asia-wide conferences for 
artists as well as major exhibitions 
of Asian Christian art. Some of 
these exhibits have taken place in 
Adelaide, Singapore, Bangalore, 
and New York. 

Many individual countries have 
organized groups and exhibitions. 
In 1963 the Association of Korean 
Christian Artists was formed. An 
annual exhibition of Christian art 
sponsored by the Waseda Univer- 
sity Student Center has been held 
in Japan since 1966. There is also an 
Indian Christian Artists’ Associa- 
tion. In Nanjing, the China Chris- 
tian Council through the Amity 
Foundation supports Christian art- 
ists by making their work known 
and helping to sell it around the 
world, while the Nanjing Theologi- 
cal Faculty itself has a special art 
department. The Christian Arts As- 
sociation Nepal was founded in 
1991. This group includes the vis- 
ual arts, but is not exclusively fo- 
cused on them. 

The work of New Zealander, 
Kathleen D. Nicholls, formerly a 
missionary to India, must also be 
mentioned. Although personally 
more involved in the performing 
arts, she has contributed substan- 
tially to the encouragement of the 
visual arts as well. Her book, Asian 
Arts and Christian Hope (1983), at- 
tempts to build bridges between 
the arts and culture in order to en- 
courage the communication of the 
Christian message in an appropri- 
ately contextualized way. As coor- 
dinator of the Traditional Media 
Unit of the International Christian 
Media Commission, she has led the 
way for two international consulta- 
tions on the arts in Bali, Indonesia 
(1989; 1994), as well as numerous 
conferences on the arts in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 
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Many Asian countries merit aes- 
thetically and culturally sensitive 
full investigations of their Christian 
art along with detailed studies of 
their individual artists. That, of 
course, is beyond the scope of this 
survey. 

One can only speculate what 
could be in store for such studies 
with this glimpse of the diversity of 
contemporary Christian art in a 
country like Indonesia. Remarka- 
ble, indeed, is the case of S. Sudjo- 
jono (1917-1986), considered the fa- 
ther of modern Indonesian 
painting. Sudjojono was an active 
leader in his country’s indepen- 
dence and later a member of parlia- 
ment, fully at the center of political 
and social events in his country. 
Not blind to corruption from all po- 
litical corners including his own, he 
returned time and time again to us- 
ing Biblical themes to express a 
passionate concern for peace and 
justice.2? 

Other Indonesian artists are of- 
ten skilled in the traditional man- 
ner of more than one art, reflecting 
a holistic attitude toward art that is 
not usually seen in the West. Ba- 
gong Kussudiardja (b. 1928), 
painter and brilliant creator of ba- 
tik (see Crucifix), has a deep under- 
sianding of dance as well. “Art,” he 
says, “is part of my life. I feel that 
one needs art just as one needs 
food, clothing, and shelter.”?! 

Balinese painter and avid pro- 
moter of Christian faith through 
the arts, Nyoman Darsane (b. 1939), 
is also an accomplished musician, 
dancer, and wayang kulit (shadow 
puppetry) performer.*? This artist’s 
life essentially reflects his cultural 
roots in the sense that in Balinese 
culture virtually no separation ex- 
ists between art activities and life. 
The integration of art and life is 
also reflected in the unusual his- 
tory of the Protestant Christian 
Church in Bali, where art and ar- 
chitecture have unfolded integrally 
with life and economic develop- 
ment. 

In a survey such as this one, 
many good artists cannot be dis- 
cussed. No account, however, of 
Christian art in Asia would be com- 
plete without mentioning Japanese 
artist Sadao Watanabe (b. 1913), 


probably the best-known artist us 
ing Biblical themes in Asia today 
Many of his works, especially hi 
numerous paper stencil print ver. 
sions of the Last Supper and Noa} 
can be found in important collec 
tions throughout the world. 

At 81 Watanabe is still alert and 
working. He has devoted his entire 
life to recovering, preserving, and 
developing a special technique o} 
print- making using handmad 
paper that is based on traditional 
Okinawan craft. His profession as @ 
youth was as a dyemaker. This 
probably accounts for the rich and 
natural feeling of his color sensibil. 
ity. The combination of a highly 
stylized stencil technique and a 
unique matte quality of color pro- 
duce a strong impression of dignity 
and beauty in his work, perfectly 
contextualized but also universally 
accessible. 

The center of Watanabe’s soul 
has been to express the Bible 
through art. Quite intentionally he 
has limited the themes he has used 
His aim has been primarily to fa 
miliarize his Japan audience with 
certain Christian themes, but not tc 
overwhelm or confuse those whc 
have never read the Bible. Al 
though Watanabe uses the same 
themes over and over again, every 
work is unique. The theme is set 
but not the interactive treatment i 
gets, based on the strong imagina 
tive identification he makes afrest 
with the elements and aspects 0 
the subject.34 

In a diversity of aesthetic, relig 
ious, political, and social situations 
amid a great deal of poverty, anc 
in some places a measure of afflu 
ence, Asian Christian art is flour 
ishing and able unabashedly to ex 
press Christian belief with ar 
astonishing range of cultural rich 
ness. 

In closing I am reminded of a re 
mark by Jacques Maritain that 
read some years ago. “Art is th 
John the Baptist of the heart, pre 
paring its affections for Christ.” li 
looking at the mission of Christiat 
art in the world today from thi 
perspective, we can only hope tha 
both its quality and quantity con 
tinue to increase. Ars longa, vita bre 
vis. 
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WHY WRITE? 


Why write? Why keep a journal? 

Though for no other cause, yet for this, 

That posterity may know we have 

Not loosely through silence 

Permitted things to pass away as in a dream. 


— Richard Hooker 


Your personal journal is a place of communion that 
encourages spiritual growth. In Just As I Am, Virginia 
Hearn describes techniques that will help you express 
your deepest self and shows how to organize the 
process into journal categories. 


A journal is more than a daily diary. As you reflect on 
God's hand in your life, it is a spiritual gift that you 
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iurel Gasque is a cultural historian tem- 
warily residing at the Institute for Ecu- 
enical and Cultural Research in College- 
lle, Minnesota. An expanded version of 
is article appeared in Dutch as “Christe- 
ke kunst wereldwijd: een inleidend over- 
cht,” Uit de kunst: christelijk geloof en 
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1:30 Panel: How I Wrote a Book and Got It Published 
Four recently published authors talk about the process. 
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3:00 Writing as Sacrament 


Ron Hansen’s books include the short story collection Nebraska and the novels Desperadoes and 
Mariette in Ecstasy. Publisher’s Weekly has said of Hansen’s work, “With its wit, originality and 
astonishing grace, Hansen’s work belongs in the best tradition of truly American literature.” 
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ers (co-sponsored with New College Berkeley). The conference featured Walt and Ginny Hearn, Luci Shaw, and 
Dan Ouellette, all familiar names to long-time Radix readers. It also featured novelist Ron Hansen, author of 
Mariette in Ecstasy. For those of you who weren't able to attend the conference, the interview with Hansen may 
introduce some of you to this fine writer (p. 4). Kathleen Norris, author of the wonderful theological / 
geographical memoir Dakota, is also interviewed in this issue (p. 10). Larry Woiwode, an old friend (and ter- 
rific writer) whom we originally interviewed in 1983, describes the context for his personalized commentary on 
the book of Acts (p. 8). Kari Bartlebaugh’s article on the 17th century clergyman/poet George Herbert rounds 
out our “literary” issue (p.14). We wish you a summer of fine reading. —Peace, Sharon Gallagher 
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f{editation 


ne day some years ago I was 
orking on a poem and muttering 
myself, as I always do when I’m 
riting. My daughter, who was 
ven or eight, overheard me, came 
to my study, and asked, “Daddy, 
hy do you always put Christ in 
ur poems?” 

I thought for a moment, trying to 
stermine how much of an answer 
e wanted, and then replied, 
laybe someone who doesn’t 
10w Jesus will read one of my 
yems and come to know him.” 

It seemed to be the right thing to 
y to a child, but she looked up at 
e, slowly shook her head, and 
id, “Nope. It won’t work. No- 
ydy ever reads your poems.” 
Some months later, I was invited 
speak on the topic of Christians 
id creativity. I chose to empha- 
ze the process rather than the 
oduct of creation and argued 
at.Christians creating act out in 
eir lives the image of God the 
eator. But I qualified the open- 
ss of that argument with an 
er-present concern for the con- 
nt or message of the poem. 
ough I never said it outright, I 
w the purpose of writing poems 
be witnessing to a given truth. 

In the past couple of years, how- 
er, I have come to question the 
fficiency of that perspective. Asa 
et, lam involved in a complex of 
ationships. I am at once united 
th the world and the Creator of 
> world and alienated from the 
id and the Creator of the 
rid. I live halfway, neither lost 
r perfected. J am not, at any time 
this life, in full possession of 
ith. All I have to witness to is 
» truth of my experience, the er- 
ic process of my becoming a 
W creation. 

Another way of putting this is to 


by John Leax 


say that I am involved in discover- 
ing my place in an ecology that in- 
volves the physical and the spiri- 
tual worlds. (It is important to note 
how intensely personal this pro- 
cess is. I can discover and speak 
only my own relationships, not the 
relationships of all humanity.) The 
only tool I have been given to 
make my discoveries and then ar- 
ticulate them is language. Without 
language I can know nothing; it is 
the foundation of my knowing and 
of my being known. 

I come to my point. Language 
and message are _ inextricably 
bound. The elevation of either 
above the other in the act of writ- 
ing inevitably results in the de- 
struction of both. Ultimately, of 
course, message is more important. 
C. S. Lewis’s statement that “the 
salvation of a single soul is more 
important than. .. all the epics and 
tragedies in the world” is indisput- 
able. But the message of salvation 
must be communicated in lan- 
guage. The relationship of the two 
can best be explained by analogy. 

Behind my house where my 
daughter once had a swing set and 
my wife a flower bed, I now havea 
small but carefully planned vegeta- 
ble garden. Each year, besides to- 


Kieth Criss 


stewardship and Witness 


matoes and salad greens, I grow 
enough beans, peas, carrrots, broc- 
coli, and squash to last the winter. 
I like vegetables, and I’m anxious 
to grow as many as I can. But I 
have learned that if I want large 
crops, I must recognize my depen- 
dence on the earth and become the 
steward of my land. Consequently, 
the energy I spend in planting and 
harvesting is slight in comparison 
to the energy I spend in compost- 
ing, manuring, and mulching. Tak- 
ing care of the soil, I take care of 
my crop, and year after year the 
garden rewards my stewardship 
with bounty. 

The analogy I am drawing is 
this: language is the soil in which 
message grows. Poets must care 
about message, but they must first 
be stewards of language. The mes- 
sage is like a seed. It must fall into 
the ground and die before it can be 
born into a poem. 

Just as the sacrifice of the soil for 
the crop of one year is ultimately 
destructive, so the sacrifice of the 
language to the demands of mes- 
sage is destructive. Like so many 
other things in life, we must give 
up even our truth to keep it. Any 
other course will use up the soil in 
which we nurture it and guarantee 
that the future will be impover- 
ished. 

Just as I serve the soil so that my 
garden will remain fertile and 
grow good crops, when I write, I 
serve the language so it can bear 
the message I’ve learned. Curi- 
ously, as I seek to make steward- 
ship my concern, my vision clears, 
and I speak more precisely the 
presence of Christ in my world. # 


From Grace Is Where I Live: Writing as a 
Christian Vocation by John Leax (Baker 
Book House). 
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Writing with Grace 


An Interview with Ron Hansen 


Photo by Julie Hansen 


Ron Hansen's books include the short story collection Nebraska and the novels Desperadoes and 


Mariette in Ecstasy. Publisher’s Weekly has said of Hansen's work, “With its wit, originality, 


and astonishing grace, Hansen's work belongs in the best tradition of truly American literature.” 


Woody Minor and I interviewed Hansen at his home near Santa Clara University. 


Radix: How long have you been 
living in California? 


Ron Hansen: I got a Wallace 
Stegner creative writing fellowship 
to Stanford in 1977, and then 
through that I was able to stay on 
and teach as a Jones Lecturer at 
Stanford until 1981. I moved 
around to other places to teach and 
then came back here in ’89 to teach 
at U.C. Santa Cruz. 


Radix: I’ve heard a lot about the 
Wallace Stegner Program. Did you 
find it helpful? 
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Hansen: Basically what it provided 
was a year’s sanctuary to get some 
writing done. I finished my novel 
Desperadoes while I was there. 
Most of the people who were in 
that program had already gotten 
their MFAs or were in Ph.D. pro- 
grams, so for all of us it was a kind 
of sabbatical. It was useful for that 
reason. 


Radix: So you’re teaching now at 
U. C. Santa Cruz? 


Hansen: I’m on leave. I got a Lynd- 
hurst Foundation grant, one of 


those wonderful things you can't 
apply for. They just call you up 
and they say, “We're going to give 
you some money.” I’ve been on 
leave for the last two years, and 
next year I'll be on leave too. Possi- 
bly I'll go back to teaching after 
that. 


Radix: Do you think someone can 
be taught writing, how to write? 


Hansen: Sure. I don’t know why it 
would be any different from art 01 
piano or anything else. Being ar 
artist is simply figuring out the 


ings you do right and the things 
yu do wrong. The teacher is there 
help you so that you don’t do 
at anymore, to suggest “Why 
on’t you think about doing it this 
ay?” 

A lot of time what I am teaching 
sheer story-telling, how to spin 
it a plot. They’ve got an idea, and 
say, “Why don’t you think about 
jing off in this direction rather 
an that one? I think your 
ory wants to be this way.” As a 
acher you open it up to them; 
u collaborate with them in writ- 
ig it, but they learn by watch- 
g how you treat the crude 
ibstance of a story and_ re- 
rchestrate it or put a different 
‘chitecture on it. 


adix: What do you think helped 
ou most as a writer? Along the 
ay did something give you a real 
npetus? 


lansen: The most important thing 
as just to see how writers lived 
eir lives. As most people do, I 
ought it was a matter of inspira- 
on and you do it. But it’s a daily 
tivity, where you spend five or 
x hours on it every day. 


adix: Is that what you do? 


ansen: Yes. But I do it in shifts. I 
art off about 8:00 or 8:30 in the 
orning and write until noon, and 
en I go and work out and do 
mething else, and then I write 
om maybe 3 o’clock until 6 
clock, and again from 7:00 until 
00. 


adix: Can you generalize as to 
hat you consider to be a produc- 
ye day, what you would call a 
‘oductive day? 


ansen: It depends on what I’m 
riting. If I’m writing a book re- 
ew, I have to finish the book re- 
ew that day for it to be a produc- 
re day. If I’m writing a short story 
novel and complete two or three 
iges, I’m happy about that. If I’m 
riting a screenplay, I usually ex- 
ct five or ten pages a day. It all 
pends. 


Ive always been interested in historical 


subjects, and to me there’s a heavy 


undercurrent in all my writing that has to do 


with matters of religious faith. Mariette in Ecstasy 


was just a more overt way of approaching it. 


Radix: Which screenplays? 


Hansen: I’ve written a screenplay 
for Mariette in Ecstasy and I wrote 
one for my first novel, Desperadoes, 
which was paid for but never 
made. Now I’m working on a film 
adaptation of Tom Wolfe’s The Elec- 
tric Kool-Aid Acid Test, which is 
about Ken Kesey and the Merry 
Pranksters. 


Radix: Tom Wolfe’s Bonfire of the 
Vanities was an interesting book 
that turned into a terrible movie. 


Hansen: Yes. It’s harder to adapt a 
Tom Wolfe book. I’m learning that. 
I’m having a struggle, because he 
dazzles as a writer but he doesn’t 
supply a lot of the stuff you need to 
get into personalities. There’s not 
very much dialogue, and the narra- 
tive is seldom linear. 


Radix: What about Wolfe himself? 
Doesn’t he want to do the adapta- 
tion himself? 


Hansen: It’s really hard for a lot of 
people to adapt their own work, es- 
pecially if they haven’t practiced 
film adaptation before. Some peo- 
ple just don’t have the instincts for 
writing a screenplay, or they’re 
tired of the subject and don’t want 
to face it again. 


Radix: Is this something you have 
an instinct for and you want to con- 
tinue doing? 


Hansen: Yes, I do. I’d rather be a 
full-time writer doing one or an- 


other kind of writing projects, in- 
stead of dividing my time between 
writing and teaching. 


Radix: Could you see yourself giv- 
ing yourself completely to screen- 
plays or teleplays and stop writing 
short stories or novels? 


Hansen: No. Writing fiction is too 
much of who I am. But the appeal 
of writing a screenplay is that, even 
if it’s a bad one, 10 million people 
will see the film. 


Radix: It pays good money too. 


Hansen: Yes. What I think I would 
miss is not having the absolute con- 
trol that you do in writing fiction. 
In the collaborative process you 
lose that. 


Radix: What are your hopes of hav- 
ing Mariette in Ecstasy produced? 


Hansen: They’re going to start 
filming it on April 24th—in Can- 
ada. 


Radix: That's exciting, congratula- 
tions. 


Hansen: Thanks. I did the script, 
and they haven’t managed to 
change it so far. So that’s good 
too. The director John Bailey 
loved the novel and is sensitive 
enough to realize that if you 
start monkeying with the plot 
lines or characterizations, it 
would all unravel. If you start 
making the kind of changes that 
some associate with a _ Holly- 
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wood film, it just wouldn’t work at 
all. 


Radix: Mariette in Ecstasy is about a 
very un-Hollywoodlike — subject. 
Are you surprised that Hollywood 
is interested? 


Hansen: I thought it was very cine- 
matic when I was writing it. It was 
intrinsically dramatic, and I 
thought Mariette was a good part. 
But I anticipated some reluctance 
about the subject matter. 


Radix: Did you grow up wanting 
to be a writer—or an outlaw? 


Hansen: A writer—that’s first. I 
never wanted to be an outlaw. 


Radix: But there’s obviously some 
interest there; you did a lot of re- 
search for Desperadoes. 


Hansen: In one of his books, An- 
drew Greeley says that there’s a 
nightmare personality, which is a 
creative personality. And creative 
people tend to have more night- 
mares than other people. I often 
have dreams about violence and 
outlawry, of working out my ordi- 
nary problems in a criminal envi- 
ronment. I don’t really understand 
it, but I’ve always wondered, 
“What is it that causes people to do 
these hateful things?” 


Radix: Well, you seem affectionate 
toward the Daltons. 


Hansen: Yes, but. If I truly knew 
these people in real life, I’m sure I 
would dislike them. Desperadoes 
was written under peculiar circum- 
stances. I was a traveling salesman 
for Random House, selling college 
textbooks, so I was alone on the 
road a lot of the time. I’d be ona 
college campus until 4:30, or some- 
thing like that; then I’d come back 
to my Holiday Inn, and I would 
write. So the Daltons became my 
friends, and I think that’s where a 
lot of the affection comes from. I 
was trying to cheer myself up. 


Radix: Well, I found it kind of frus- 
trating, because usually with a 
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novel I like to identify with some- 
body. So I’d want the Daltons to 
succeed, but then they’d go off and 
do terrible things. 


Hansen: That's the surprising thing 
about some criminals, their charm 
and charisma. I was in a prison do- 
ing a talk about writing, and those 
guys I was talking to all seemed 
like such nice guys. But one of the 
guards said, “Oh, if you only 
knew.” They have a public way of 
presenting themselves, but if they 
get in a tight spot, they can often 
do anything. 


PAPA PO Cee 


Radix: I wanted to ask you about 
one of your short stories which 
really struck me, “The Killers.” I’m 
curious, in that particular instance, 
about what your method was to 
come up with that story. 


Hansen: Do you know Heming- 
way’s “The Killers”? 


Radix: Yes. 


Hansen: I was reading a lot of 
Hemingway at the time as well as 
many of the biographies about him. 
Hemingway used to say he’d taken 
on Mr. Turgenev in the boxing ring 
and he beat him, and he’d taken on 
Mr. Maupassant and beat him too, 
but that he’d never take on Tolstoy, 
because he’d knock Hemingway 
out. He had this whole idea of writ- 
ers as contending with each other 
and duking it out, so I thought in 
keeping with that tradition I’d take 
on Mr. Hemingway—l'd go in the 
ring with him. So I took his story 


“The Killers” and did permutations 
onit. And the guy, the “Max” char- 
acter, I thought of as Hemingway 
in his old age, and I’d be the young 
kid who’s out to nail him. That's 
where it came from. 


Radix: One thing I thought was in- 
teresting about Desperadoes was the 
time frame, the idea that a guy who 
had actually been a young outlaw 
would then end up making movies 
about outlaws in Hollywood in the 
‘30s. Did that really happen? 


Hansen: That's totally true. In fact, 
the coincidence was that the direc- 
tor of Mariette in Ecstasy lives only 
two blocks from where Emmett 
Dalton used to live. I’ve seen his 
house. Wyatt Earp also ended up in 
Hollywood. What we think of as 
the Old West was really very late in 
the 19th century, so a lot of those 
guys lived wholly different lives 
into the 1920s and 1930s. Emmett 
Dalton was a pallbearer at Wyatt 
Earp’s funeral. 


Radix: Mariette in Ecstasy is sucha 
departure in subject matter. What 
made you switch from two books 
about outlaws to a book about a 
nun in a convent? 


Hansen: For me it’s not as much of 
a departure, but I’m more aware of 
my unpublished books. I wrote a 
novel about the Vietnam War be- 
fore I wrote Desperadoes, and before 
that I wrote a kind of autobio- 
graphical novel about growing up 
in Omaha. So you could say that 
the two books about the outlaws 
are really the departure. I’ve al- 
ways been interested in historical 
subjects, and to me there’s a heavy 
undercurrent in all my writing that 
has to do with matters of religious 
faith. Mariette in Ecstasy was just a 
more overt way of approaching it. 


Radix: Well, you hint in Despera- 
does that Emmett Dalton repents. I 
don’t know if that was historical or 
if that was you putting that in. 


Hansen: I don’t know that myself. I 
can’t separate fact from fiction. 
That's one of the troubles with 


writing historically. You think you 
are being absolutely faithful to the 
truth, and then every once in a 
while you’re tweaking it a little this 
way or that, and the character ends 
up being your own creation no 
matter how strictly you adhere to 
the truth. I suspect he was kind of a 
conventional Christian for that pe- 
riod, which means he has no real 
direct experience of God, but goes 
through the motions. 


Radix: I also thought that the style 
of Mariette in Ecstasy was very dif- 
ferent. 


Hansen: I generally change the 
style for each of my fictional books. 
I try to get as close to what the 
voice of the implicit storyteller 
would be, so that, even in a new 
novel I’ve just finished, the style to 
me is different from anything I’ve 
done before. 


Radix: What is your new novel? 


Hansen: It’s called Atticus. It comes 
out in January 1996, from Harper- 
Collins. Atticus is a Colorado cat- 
tleman who made a lot of money 
by finding oil on his property, and 
has two sons. 

The elder son is a state senator, a 
complete success. Whereas the 
younger son has been periodically 
crazy throughout his life, so his fa- 
ther set up a trust fund for him, so 
Atticus doesn’t have to go crazy 
with worry. The younger son ends 
up in an expatriate community in 
Mexico, near Cancun. 

If you’ve ever been in Mexico, 
you run into these people all the 
time, Americans who are at a loss 
but have servants and houses and 
plenty of leisure. Well, the father 
gets a phone call saying that his 
son has committed suicide, so he 
goes down there to recover the 
body. 

But because of Mexican regula- 
tions, the son has to be buried. The 
father hangs around for a couple of 
days, and in that time he starts 
picking up clues that makes it clear 
that his son was murdered. The 
novel concerns his trying to find 
who the murderer of his son is, 


J nave to take on different tasks and subjects 


and themes to keep myself energized. All my 


writing is experimental, at least to me, because I 


never know what it’s going to do. 


with lots of twists and turns and 
surprises. 


Radix: I noticed in your short sto- 
ries that when you deal with a dif- 
ferent person in a different time 
your language changes. Did you 
approach some of your short sto- 
ries almost as demonstrations or 
experimentations? 


Hansen: I liken it to what actors 
do. An actor will say, “Well, I 
haven't played that kind of part be- 
fore” or “I’ve played too many 
heavies; I want to play a good guy” 
or “I’ve played too many nice guys; 
I want to be a villain too.” 


Radix: So you set yourself a chal- 
lenge? 


Hansen: Yes. I’m just aiming for 
variety, to keep myself entertained. 
If I do something that strikes me as 
too familiar, it just kills me—it’s 
too dead for me to keep on writing. 
I have to take on different tasks 
and subjects and themes to keep 
myself energized. All my writing is 
experimental, at least to me, be- 
cause I never know what it’s going 
to do. Like the fact that I did this 
new novel, which is a kind of mys- 
tery. I was just trying to teach my- 
self how to plot a book. In terms of 
intricate plotting, it was the hardest 
thing I’ve ever done. 


Radix: Would you say you have a 
fairly high degree of preconception 
with these stories? 


Hansen: For me writing a story is 


like telling a joke: you have to 
know the punch line before you be- 
gin. With all of those stories I 
would take a strand here or a 
strand there, and then I would see 
how they could come together. So 
there’s not as much room for sur- 
prise with me as there is for writers 
who have no idea why they are 
writing this thing. They just let it 
happen to them. 

Mine are pretty well plotted out 
before I begin them, but there is 
still a lot of room for characters to 
do astonishing things or say things 
I didn’t expect. Also, there has to 
be that kind of energy for me to 
keep on writing. 


Radix: You’re a courageous writer 
too. I don’t know how many writ- 
ers would write about this loser 
having a relationship with a dog. 


Hansen: You’re talking about the 
story “His Dog.” We used to go on 
fishing trips in Minnesota, and I 
liked the idea of having a little 
cabin on a lake and just being alone 
there. There was an old ’40s thing 
in the movies: Humphrey Bogart 
was always up in some log cabin 
somewhere hiding out from the 
cops, and I wanted to have that, 
and I wanted to talk about male- 
female relationships. 

So I thought with this type of guy 
it would be more interesting to 
have a dog to show how with the 
man’s attitudes and hangups it’s 
even impossible for him to get 
along with a dog. I gave the guy ut- 
ter control and let him make a fool 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Acts LEADING 
to ACTS 


by Larry Woiwode 


Novelist Larry Woiwode 
describes the background 
for his book Acts— 

a reflection on 

the church, writing, 


and his own life. 


hat I remember most of all, when I think back to the time when words seemed 

more like suggestions of a way to be than mere words, is the ordered life of my fam- 
ily’s household. When I’m able to reenter that household by the trick of memory, I have a 
sense of the solid center on which I feel I’ve been able to build most of my work, including 
my writing. 

If I stepped out the door of the house, I stood between two elements that seemed to govern 
the universe: blue and green. The sky and the plain were all I saw then of North Dakota, 
which is where I grew up. Or anyway lived until I reached what may be the most important 
age—when I began to use words to attempt to reach my parents—and from the beginning I 
felt suspended between my parents and those other elements, blue and green, the heavens 


and earth. 
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I remember the difficulty of at- 


tempting to speak, when every 
word I formed would be taken to 
mean something, if not suggesting 
a way to be, and I’ve transferred a 
portion of that difficulty to two 
young characters in Born Brothers: 


It's difficult for us to fit a word to 
something it doesn’t sound like, espe- 
cially from him [the narrator’s 
brother]. If the word doesn’t match 
the part of the thing it’s meant for, or 
the thing itself, it slips off the, ah, 
whatyoumaycallit, you know, that 
shiny bending thing, wide at the end 
but flat, for slipping under and lift- 
ing—and we learn to use the names 
that others do, when we do (spatula for 
that, for instance, now in daddy’s big 
hand, turning over eggs crinkled at 
their edges) out of habit. 


I can’t attest to the accuracy of 
this, now that it’s set down in fic- 
tion and has reentered memory by 
fiction’s route. But since my par- 
ents were (in real life, let’s call it) 
both English teachers, I leave it to 
you to imagine how verbal habits 
were drilled into their children. 

There was a further and higher 
use of words, however, as I discov- 
ered when I was four, in a memory 
I’ve recorded in my book Acts: 


I remember waking (or this is the 
way the sensation arrives) in church 
and hearing a priest with a German ac- 
cent declaim in what seemed to me an- 
ger, in reference to a passage I now 
know is from First Corinthians, “Does 
that mean, wives, that you must sub- 
mit to him when he asks you to go to 
bet wid him? Yess!” 

With the fervor of his yes I felt my 
mother next to me stir in the pew, un- 
easy, then my father shift on my other 
side, while I experienced at their center 
my first faint stirrings of sexual inti- 
mation—or whatever rough secret it 
was they shared in the bedroom: scrip- 
ture had been applied. 

I was raised a Roman Catholic. This 
ancient ark of the church is widely 
known, for good and ill, as a bastion of 
tradition, but an effect of my upbring- 
ing in the saint-laden, incense- 
clinging, Tridentine age of the fifties, 
was that I was brought to revere scrip- 


ture... I heard sections of the gospels 
and epistles read in every worship ser- 
vice as I grew up—every day, actually, 
as I attended parochial school—and 
one of the teachings of scripture .. . is 
that faith comes by hearing. I was 
aware I was hearing words out of a 
realm removed even from the priest. 


My family moved to Illinois 
when I was eight, and it wasn’t un- 
til I was twentysomething that I 
came to acknowledge the unique- 
ness of my North Dakota upbring- 


It is scripture that 
has the ability to 
break apart every 
deathly, cyclical 
activity we have the 
power to devise, 
and to make our 
lives whole again, 
because scripture 
embodies Christ. 


ing. It seemed the single most im- 
portant influence on me as a writer. 
That was because of the people 
those early years contained, and 
the wide spaces of creation be- 
tween them and the faithful teach- 
ing I received. First from my par- 
ents, who lived lives that embodied 
what they taught, then from the in- 
stitution they trusted to amplify the 
teaching they began at home, by 
their words and acts—the paro- 
chial school. 

This the school did, and once I 
was mature enough to discard 
memories of the nun’s strictness, of 
broken yardsticks and the rest, and 
to forgive as I had been taught, the 
well of scripture I had heard be- 


came, indeed, overflowing waters, 
or to borrow again from Acts, “it 
was scripture that remained with 
me through those years and scrip- 
ture that eventually called me back 
to the church, by a route other than 
the sacramental one, and it is 
scripture that has the ability to 
break apart every deathly, cyclical 
activity we have the power to de- 
vise, and to make our lives whole 
again, because scripture embodies 
Christ.” 

It was through the providence of 
God, by placing me in North Da- 
kota, that I was called to be a 
writer. North Dakota became foun- 
dation for Beyond the Bedroom Wall, 
a novel I began in the mid-sixties 
and finished in 1975. At a certain 
point in that work, in 1971, I 
needed to know whether what I 
was describing coincided with 
North Dakota as it existed, so I re- 
turned. 

I was set back in the seat of my 
Jeep by the colors of the land- 
scape—all so pure and resonant I 
felt I’d entered an ecktachrome 
world. The sky, a true heaven, was 
unpolluted and, through my stay, 
every shade of blue I’d seen or ima- 
gined. North Dakotans, I relearned, 
also were filled with the resonance 
of life, clear-cut and precise: they 
used few words and meant what 
they said. 

Let me add a qualification, since 
they’re also sinners. I noticed that 
when a person they revered as a 
neighbor was absent, they could be 
unremitting about the person, or 
events in the person’s life. Then the 
precision was honed to hurt. Part 
of their heartiness was a desire to 
be accepted, or merely liked, and if 
you didn’t seem to be joining on 
their side right quick, well, real or 
imagined offenses of others came 
faster. One could encourage this, 
drawing them on, and so become 
the fount of bitter gossip. 

I went back home, which was 
then Wisconsin, and began rewrit- 
ing the book from its first page. 
There is a basis for North Dako- 
tan’s precision, and I was given a 
glimpse of it in 1976, after Beyond 
the Bedroom Wall was published. I 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Reflecting on the Word 


An Interview with 


(KATHLEEN NorRRIS 


Radix: What initially inspired you 
toward becoming a poet? Was 
there a moment of realization that 
that’s what you wanted to do? 


Norris: I was one of those kids in 
school who always loved to read— 
and I had some good teachers in 
high school—but it wasn’t really 
until I got to college that I had a 
teacher who was a poet who in- 
spired me to write poetry. Before 
that I had the traditional approach 
to poetry that unfortunately you 
get in high school: “Here’s this in- 
tellectual game or exercise. How 
do we understand it, how do we 
take it apart and see what it 
means?” I used to get really frus- 
trated, because I had a hard time 
doing that, and often my interpre- 
tations didn’t really seem to jibe 
with other people’s or the 
teacher’s. So I was frustrated with 
poetry when I was very young, al- 
though I liked it. High school made 
it less possible to like it, and I think 
that’s a very common experience. 
But when I got to college, I had a 
teacher named Ben Belitt. He’s ac- 
tually written some Christian verse 
himself, although I didn’t realize 
that about him until later, because 
Bennington College, where I went, 
is a very secular environment. 
There, psychiatry and the arts have 
substituted for religion, but Ben Be- 
litt encouraged me and inspired 
me. Once that happened, I found 
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Kathleen Norris is the 
author of Dakota: A 
Spiritual Geography as 
well as two volumes of 
poetry, The Middle of 
the World and Falling 
Off. She has received 
awards for her writing 
from the Guggenheim 
Foundation and the Bush 
Foundation. She lives 
with her husband in 
Lemmon, South Dakota, 
where I interviewed her 
by phone. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


that—even after I had graduated 
and was working in New York 
City—I was still writing. And 
that’s really when I knew I was a 
poet, because it hadn’t ended with 
college. I just kept on doing it. 


Radix: You also experienced a cri- 
sis of faith that was brought on by 
encountering... 


Norris: Yes, so many of the poets 
we were reading in the ’60s—very 
good poets: John Berryman, Anne 
Sexton, Robert Lowell—when they 
approached religion, it almost liter- 
ally killed them. It was part of 
what led to their breakdown. It’s 
really sad when you read some of 
their work in light of that, that here 
were these people seeking faith 
and somehow not quite finding it. 
I’ve read enough of Berryman and 
Anne Sexton to think that’s the 
case: they were seeking, but some- 
how it either came too late or 
something just didn’t click. Robert 
Lowell would be another example. 
And in the secular atmosphere of 
the ‘60s at Bennington and in the 
literary world at that time, it 
seemed as if religion was some- 
thing I used to do when I was a 
kid, but if you really wanted to be 
intellectually respectable as a poet, 
you basically had to renounce that 
stuff. 

It was part of the Zeitgeist of the 
‘60s, what was in the air. And if 


Kathleen Norris in Lemmon , S.D. 


Photo by David Dwyer 


you are young and impressionable, 
that’s what affects you. 


Radix: And then you had an expe- 
rience with a demythologizing the- 
ologian? 


Norris: Actually he was a friend of 
mine. I thought I was interested in 
theology. I didn’t realize I wasn’t. I 
was more interested in religion 
than theology. I didn’t know that 
the two were different. I was 
young and naive. And he was a 
very intellectual German man who 
had studied in Germany and was 
into what I now realize is the clas- 
sic Bultmann theory where you de- 
mythologize everything. Encoun- 
tering that at age 17, with no 
preparation, I just thought, “Well, 
there isn’t any place here for me,” 
because I could see where intellec- 
tually it made some sense, there 
was some use to it, but not much 
for me. So I wandered away, think- 
ing that there wasn’t a place for me 
in this thing called religion, or the 
church. I can laugh about it now, 
but at the time it meant a break, 
and it has been painful to heal that 
break. I remember in particular 
that at one time I discovered some 
of Evelyn Underhill’s books on 
mysticism, and I remember this 
fheologian sneering at it saying, 
‘Oh, religious — experience—well, 
what’s that?” That, even more than 
he demythologizing, gave me the 


message that this wasn’t for me. 

Fortunately, I discovered litera- 
ture, which did lead me back. I 
used to think that it provided my 
substitute for religion. But now I 
think that it can make a bridge; 
it can be a way back to an 
adult religion. I sense that this is 
happening with a number of writ- 
ers now. 


Radix: In reading your book I un- 
derstood why you were drawn 
back to South Dakota, because of 
your family roots there, but I was 
wondering as I was reading it, if it 
was a hard decision for your hus- 
band to make? 


Norris: Well, it was strange for 
him. He’s an adventuresome per- 
son, so he was willing to try it, but 
both of us thought that it would be 
temporary. It surprised us both 
when it wasn’t. David was a bar- 
tender for a long time in college 
and he got a job tending bar in 
Lemmon almost as soon as we 
moved here. 

Oddly enough, that provided 
him with a good way of getting to 
know people and getting to know 
the town, and in some ways I think 
he knows the town just as well if 
not better than I do because of that, 
because he got such a wide range 
of acquaintances. 

This is the kind of town where 
old ranchers and people come into 


the bar, and they may spend hours 
in the afternoon playing cards. 
They’re drinking pop; alcohol is 
not necessarily the reason they are 
there. They are there to visit and 
to gossip and to socialize, and so 
it’s a social situation—it can be 
negative, but it doesn’t have to be. 


Radix: As I understand it, part of 
the effect of being back in South 
Dakota for you was that you were 
drawn back into experiencing your 
grandmother's faith. 


Norris: Yes. I kind of knew when 
we moved back here that I was let- 
ting myself be haunted by my 
grandmother’s spirit, because I 
was living in a house that she had 
lived in for 60 years or more. And 
her things were here, her Bible, her 
hymnal. The church is literally 
about four doors down the street. I 
knew that everything, like the fam- 
ily pictures, was going to have 
some kind of effect on me. I felt 
drawn nostalgically to her church, 
and then eventually it became 
more than that for me. 

But it took a long time. It was 
not an easy process or a conscious 
one for the most part. It just began 
to draw me. If there was so much 
in this religion for her, it bothered 
me that I had been able to walk 
away from it. That struck me sud- 
denly as not very bright, frankly, 
not right thinking. 
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I used to think that literature provided my 


substitute for religion. 


Radix: You talk about the reaction 
of your New York poet friends, the 
disbelief when you moved to South 
Dakota. What about when they 
found out that you had also be- 
come a Christian? 


Norris: Well, it’s been interesting, 
but it isn’t just the New Yorkers, 
it’s a number of people. Quite a 
few people accepted it, like friends 
who said, “Well, that’s interesting.” 
One reaction I had from a good 
friend who had known John Berry- 
man very well was that she was 
concerned I was getting some kind 
of religious “high,” and it would 
lead to real trouble. It was a very 
sane response, actually, of caution- 
ing me about not going off the 
deep end, because it could be dan- 
gerous. 

She is right; it has been danger- 
ous for some people. That was 
probably the most interesting and, 
in the the long-run, the most useful 
response I had. 

But other people who should 
know better said, “Why do you go 
to monasteries all the time? Is it to 
get away from your husband?” and 
that sort of thing, which drives me 
a little bats. These are often people 
who were raised Catholic, who still 
feel anger from the Catholic 
church. 


Radix: At the beginning of Dakota 
you quote José Ortega y Gassett, 
“Tell me the landscape in which 
you live, and I will tell you who 
you are.” I’m wondering if that is 
too deterministic. I’m not sure I’d 
want to be the product of some of 
the landscapes I’ve lived in. 
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Norris: Well, it is a poetic lie; it is 
poetic hyperbole. But it is so true of 
the people out here in Dakota. 
There are ranchers who have lived 
on the same ranch for 80 years: 
born, raised, married on the same 
ranch for 80 years, and their land- 
scape does say important things 
about them, so I love the quote. 
And I don’t mind poetic hyperbole. 

I really do think there is such a 
thing as poetic license. It can get 
misused, but there’s also a reason 
for it. It can be the most powerful 
way to say something, to take a 
truth and express it in an outra- 
geous way that’s going to get peo- 
ple upset. It’s one of the reasons 
that artists get in so much trouble 
with Christians, and with anybody 
who has some kind of doctrine or 
ideology, because so often we are 
stretching the boundaries and an- 
noying people. There are poets and 
writers who exploit that and mis- 
use it, but I wish in some ways that 
Christians and ideologues would 
give us a little more of the benefit 
of the doubt. 


Radix: How did you first meet up 
with the Benedictines? 


Norris: Well, there is a Benedictine 
monastery about 90 miles from us, 
which is “close.” Out here it means 
that you are neighbors, when you 
are that close. I went there to a 
reading by another writer. When I 
went to hear her I was fascinated 
by this place. I met a couple of 
monks that night who were in 
charge of the hospitality and were 
coming to these programs. Actu- 
ally, it was sponsored by the Lu- 


therans. I discovered this great ecu- 
menical tradition on the plains; the 
Lutherans and the Benedictines 
had been doing things together for. 
a long time. 

That got me interested, and 
when I came home I dreamed 
about the place every night for a 
week. That told me that something 
was really going on—that it was a 
place I had to go back to. Then I 
learned that they had these guest 
rooms that I could stay in, and 
eventually I learned that I could be- 
come an oblate and have a formal 
relationship with this monastic 
community. It was a gradual pro- 
cess, but a very rewarding one for 
me. 


Radix: Who are your favorite relig- 
ious writers? 


Norris: Emily Dickinson, I guess, 
would be my all-time favorite. 
Some people say that whether or 
not she was a Christian is debata- 
ble. But she is one of my favorite 
Biblical interpreters, because in just 
about everything she writes (let- 
ters, poems, you name it) she refers 
to the Bible, and she uses the Bible 
in very, very lively ways. 


Radix: I’d love to read an article 
about that. 


Norris: I have written two articles 
on her. I also like John Donne, his 
poems and his sermons; and I like 
the early monastic writers, like the 
fourth-century people that I quote 
in my book. 

Of contemporary people, I’ve en- 
joyed Mary Gordon, Larry Woi- 


But now I think that literature can make a bridge; 


it can be a way back to adult religion. 


wode, and Ron Hansen. I’m leav- 
ing out a lot of people, but that 
would be a good range. Flannery 
O’Connor, of course. Larry Woi- 
wode did an interview recently in 
which he said that The Habit of Be- 
ing was one of his favorite books. 
The Habit of Being was actually the 
book that a Benedictine monk 
loaned me when I said that I was 
sort of interested in religion and 
that I was a writer. He said, “Well, 
here’s this book from the library: 
Read it.” It probably changed my 
life. 

Lately I’ve gotten interested in 
some of the medieval mystic writ- 
ers, especially Hildegard of Bingen 
and Machgild of Magdeburg. She’s 
a 13th-century poet, and she is 
really wonderful, although she’s 
not very well known outside of 
medieval monastic circles. She’s 
really a lively poet, so that’s been a 
great discovery. 


Radix: Is writing hard for you? 


Norris: Sometimes it seems to 
come easy when I’ve been brood- 
ing about something over a period 
of weeks, and all of a sudden it will 
come. But of course the brooding 
period is not easy. 

Then other times I think I will do 
almost anything except go to my 
study and write. A lot of writers 
become expert at procrastinating 
on certain jobs. You think, “Well, I 
really need to write this now, but 
the dishes need to be done or the 
house needs to be painted”— 
there’s always something else that 
will tempt you away from it. It’s 
hard to keep disciplined about it; I 


do pretty well, but I certainly have 
my lapses. 


Radix: What do you think you 
would have been if you hadn’t 
been a writer? 


Norris: The last time I took an apti- 
tude test was in high school, and 
they said “an English teacher or a 
librarian.” I have worked in librar- 
ies, and I think that eventually li- 
brary work would have appealed 
to me more than teaching. I’m not 
convinced I’m a very good teacher, 
although my students seem to like 
me when I do teach. So I may be 
wrong. But I think a good reference 
librarian, where you are always 
solving little mysteries, might have 
been kind of fun. Something with 
books and literature, because that 
just seems to be who I am. 


Radix: You mentioned you’ve 
done some preaching in several of 
the churches. Do you want to do 
more preaching? 


Norris: I don’t do it very much 
anymore. But what happened was 
that I did it for a period of nine 
months pretty steadily—at least 
one to three Sundays a month— 
because our church was without a 
pastor. And, of course, in a Presby- 
terian church it takes quite a while 
to find a pastor, so that went on for 
a while. 

Now I usually get asked by my 
home church once or twice a year, 
when the minister is on vacation, 
and occasionally another church 
will ask me to come preach. Some- 
times I do it and sometimes I don’t. 


It’s a lot of work for me, but I like 
it, because it always brings me 
closer to the Bible—working with 
texts in a way that will communi- 
cate something useful to people. 

I’m going to be spending Holy 
Week with the Benedictine women, 
in their monastery, and they have 
asked me to preach at their Palm 
Sunday Vespers. It is quite tradi- 
tional with monastic women—and 
has been for some time—for them 
to preach to their own communi- 
ties. You know that the Catholic 
church is against women preaching 
publicly, but especially at things 
like Morning Prayer and Vespers 
there really isn’t any canon law 
against it. Sometimes women will 
even preach at Mass but they don’t 
call it a homily, they call it a reflec- 
tion. That’s one way to get around 
it, which is funny. So I am going to 
be doing that, about a five-minute 
reflection on a passage from Zacha- 
riah, and also the mysterious thing 
Jesus says as he’s going into Jerusa- 
lem, the evening before Palm Sun- 
day. Somebody criticizes the disci- 
ples for praising and singing and 
being so loud, and Jesus says, “If 
they kept silent, then the stones 
would cry out,” which is a very 
strange thing. So I’m going to do a 
little meditation on silence and 
speaking, and that there is a time 
for both. 

For women, of course, that has a 
lot of resonance, because some- 
times silence is really dangerous 
for women. Sometimes it is impor- 
tant to speak out, and sometimes it 
isn’t, so that’s kind of the “frame” 
I’m going to give it. But I’m very 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Yet I Love Thee: 
The Poetry of George Herbert 


by Kari Bartlebaugh 


WA enever I am tempted to think that all my 
predecessors in faith rested comfortably in the 
down of a simplistic, thoughtless theology, I am 
jolted from that assumption when tension-filled 
words such as these, written over 400 years ago, 
confront me. 


At first thou gav’st me milk and sweetnesses; 
I had my wish and way: 
My dayes were straw’d with flow’rs and hapenesse; 
There was no month but May. 
But with my yeares sorrow did twist and grow, 
And made a partie unawares for wo. 
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When I got health, thou took’st away my life, 
And more; for my friends die: 
My mirth and edge was lost; a blunted knife 


Was of more use than I. 
Thus thinne and lean without a fence or friend, 
I was blown though with ev’ry storm and winde. 


oo errr error ee eee eee eee ese eee eereereeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


Yet lest perchance I should too happie be 
In my unhappinesse, 
Turning my purge to food, thou throwest me 
Into more sicknesses. 
Thus doth thy power crosse-bias me, not making 
Thine own gift good, yet me from my wayes taking. 


eooeee reese eeoeo ree eee eee eo reese eee eee eee eeeeeeeeees 


Well, I will change the service, and go seek 
Some other master out. ... 


(From “Affliction,” George Herbert, 1633) 
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George Herbert was born in 1593 into an English 
mily of significant social status. He graduated from 
ambridge after gaining recognition for his keen 
ind and way with words. At the age of 27, he was 
ected Public Orator to the University, a prestigious 
nd publicity-rich position that often led to high pub- 
¢ Office. 

Traveling in literary and courtly circles eventually 
d Herbert to a seat in Parliament. But after several 
ears of sickness, Herbert died at the age of 40, far 
om the familiar scholarly and regal halls, serv- 
ig his third year as a country parson in the tiny 
arish of Saint Andrew’s in Bemerton outside of 
alisbury. 

On his deathbed in 1633, Herbert offered a hand- 
yritten copy of his personal poetry to his friend Nich- 
las Ferrar to do with as he chose. Those poems, pub- 
shed as The Temple the same year, are well 
epresented in definitive collections of 17th century 
oetry. 

Herbert has become the most influential writer of 
aetaphysical poetry in the English language. In his 
joems, metaphor is primary and the minutest detail 
s neither insignificant nor overlooked in its service to 
unified whole. In addition to receiving widespread 
ritical acclaim, several of Herbert’s poems have been 
et to music while others are treasured deeply by de- 
Ooted readers. 

Intriguing biographical details appear in another 
tanza of “Affliction,” where Herbert contrasts his 
amily’s social status and his own gregarious, cosmo- 
olitan personality with that of the life of devotion: 
Whereas my birth and spirit rather took/The way 
hat takes the town.” Then making a less than reve- 
ential reference to his call to the ministry, “Thou 
lidst betray me to a lingering book,/ And wrap me in 
| gown,” he proceeds with even greater irony, to de- 
pair: “I was entangled in the world of strife,/Before I 
ad the power to change my life.” From a more tradi- 
ional perspective, “entangled in the world of strife” 
vould refer to life before salvation, and “power to 
hange my life” would be attributed to God, not to 
ne’s potential for escape from the predicament of 
aith before it was too late. 

The tension of faith—what it means to submit one’s 
ife to another, no matter how precious that other has 
come nor how worthy—fills much of Herbert's 
oetry. In the opening selection, he accuses God of 
ising his power to cross-bias him. In yet another 
erse of the same poem, his words are filled with an 
nguished appreciation for his Master's unflinching 
nethods. 


‘et, for I threatned oft the siege to raise, 
Not simpering all mine age, 
hou often didst with Academick praise 


Melt and dissolve my rage. 
I took the sweetned pill, till I came where 
I could not go away, nor persevere. 
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Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show: . .. 


Frequently Herbert speaks directly to the Lord, of- 
ten with a similar brutal honesty, about the yoke that 
not only frees him but binds him as well. Juxtaposed 
with this paradox is an intimacy that permeates much 
of his dialogue about their relationship. Although at 
times the Lord’s claim on Herbert chafes rather than 
soothes, he cannot easily follow through on his im- 
pulse to flee, since almost simultaneously, it seems, he 
is flooded with the exquisite joy that took hold of him 
at his conversion. 

“The Glance” describes the joy that engulfed him 
“When first” his faith began. In the opening verse 
Herbert is a lover describing the moment at which his 
beloved initiated their union: 


When first thy sweet and gracious eye 
Vouchsaf’d ev’n in the midst of youth and night 
To look upon me, who before did lie 

Weltring in sinne; 
I felt a sugred strange delight, 
Passing all cordials made by any art, 
Bedew, embalme, and overrunne my heart, 
And take it in. 


The sensual imagery echoes Ezekiel 16:8 in which 
Yahweh looks at his people and seeing that they are 
old enough for love spreads the corner of his garment 
over their nakedness as he bathes and covers their 
skin with ointment. 

In communicating his deeply felt and tension-filled 
faith Herbert meticulously and economically com- 
bines multiple poetic elements; he frequently even 
uses metrical patterns to sculpt his words visually. 
Sometimes the line arrangement makes pictures of 
things, at other times the patterns mirror his personal 
processes. This fusion of content with form, word be- 
ing made flesh, vividly depicts the Incarnation’s work 
in Herbert’s life. 

The wing-shaped stanzas of one of his most famous 
shaped poems, “Easter Wings,” overtly display the 
subject, and the contrasting movement of long lines of 
“flight” and of short lines “most thinne” conveys Her- 
bert’s ideas subtly and perhaps even more pro- 
foundly than the picture itself. The shape drawn by 
the variation in the line-lengths pictures not only the 
noun “wings” but also the verb “flight.” The poem is 
formatted according to Herbert’s handwritten text in 
the Williams manuscript. 
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Lord, who createdst man in wealth and store, 
Though foolishly he lost the same, 

Decaying more and more, 

Till he became 

Most poore: 

With thee 

O let me rise 

As larks, harmoniously, 

And sing this day thy victoriess: 

Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 


My tender age in sorrow did beginne: 
And still with sicknesses and shame 
Thou dist so punish sinne, 

That I became 

Most thinne. 

With thee 

Let me combine 

And feel this day thy victorie: 

For, if limp my wing on thine, 
Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 


The two short center lines in each verse form the 
body of the bird from which the wing on each side 
extends and is its fulcrum strength. “With thee” is the 
yoke-mate and strength from which Herbert's ability 
to fly will come if he will graft (“imp”) his life into 
the Lord’s. 

In “The Collar,” perhaps the most tortured of all of 
the poems, Herbert eschews all poetic tradition, radi- 
cally excluding any metrical or rhyme pattern. In fact, 
the lines of the poem don’t rhyme at all, except, with 
the deliberate appearance of chance it seems, in a few 
places. I know of no other example from before or 
during the early 17th century in which a poem in 
English is unrhymed throughout, without verses, and 
lacking metrical pattern. Herbert brilliantly fuses the 
content of his poem about breaking free from the 
claims of faith, represented by a clerical collar, with 
the form of the poem, a vivid imitation of disarray. 
He refers to the fusion of his poetic method with his 
written complaint in the initial lines: “I will 
abroad . . . my lines and life are free . . . loose as the 
winde.” He has made his lines “free” of poetic and 
visual convention in order to help him cry out all the 
more loudly that he will “free” himself from the col- 
lar of faith. 


I struck the board, and cry’d, No more: 
I will abroad. 
What? shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the rode, 
Loose as the winde, as large as store. 
Shall I be still in suit? 
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Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me bloud, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordiall fruit? 
Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did drie it: there was com 
Before my tears did drown it. 
Is the yeare onely lost to me? 
Have I no bayes to crown it? 
No flowers, no garlands gay? all blasted? 
All wasted? 
Not so, my heart: but there is fruit, 
And thou hast hands. 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures: leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit, and not. Forsake thy cage, 
Thy rope of sands, 
Which pettie thoughts have made and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw, 
And be thy law, 
While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 
Away; take heed: 
I will abroad. 
Call in thy deaths head there: tie up thy fears— 
He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need, 
Deserves his load. 
But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 
Me thoughts I heard one calling, Child! 
And I reply’d, My Lord. 


Again it is not a simple matter; faith implies placing 
his life into someone else’s hands with unknown out- 
comes. Herbert is no longer in charge. The process that 
he goes through in “The Collar” is not unlike the expe- 
rience in Gethsemane. Herbert's ranting and rage are 
his equivalent of “take this cup from me” and “I re- 
ply’d, My Lord” his agreement with “not my will but 
yours be done.” For someone who has not felt the “su- 
gred strange delight,” Herbert’s struggle might seem a 
self-imposed, masochistic denial of freedom from 
which he should extricate himself. For Herbert and his 
brothers and sisters in Christ, however, it’s not that 
simple. Because for them “who were heavy-laden” 
freedom has come, the release wondrous and com- 
plete, surprisingly in the form of an easy, light yoke, 
but a yoke nevertheless, the ultimate paradox. As he 
focuses on the collar’s restraints in his rage, the Spirit 
stays with him throughout the agonizing process until 
Herbert is again able to hear “one calling” in a kind 
and gentle voice. 

A similar experience of letting go occurs after 63 
lines full of accusations and turmoil in “Affliction,” the 
poem referenced earlier. He concludes with: _ 


h my deare God! though I am clean forgot, 
et me not love thee, if I love thee not. 


lere again Herbert seamlessly weaves the tension of 
‘ith with the intimacy of love. Simultaneous with his 
omplaints, he yearns that his love for the Lord be 
enuine. 

In “The Pearl. Matt. 12.45” the long lines of each of 
1e stanzas visually represent the bounty that the 
orld has given Herbert: “I know the wayes of Learn- 
ig... Honour . . . and of Pleasure.” Each verse full of 
any intricate and descriptive phrases ends with a 
ne of four simple words: “Yet I love thee.” The sec- 
nd stanza follows a parallel description of learning 
‘Both th’ old discover- 
25, and the new-found 
eas”) and precedes a 
hird concerning pleasure 
“My stuffe is flesh, not 
rasse; my senses live”). 
n the second verse Her- 
ert eloquently describes 
is life from the perspec- 
ive of honor, an asset he 
as possessed since birth 
nd has expanded upon 
hrough his own talents 
nd accomplishments. It 
s not difficult to picture 
he writer as a friend of 
he royal household and 
he renowned and gifted 
Chief Orator of the Uni- 
rersity of Cambridge. 


know the wayes of Honour, what maintains 
The quick returns of courtesie and wit: 
n vies of favours whether partie gains, 
Nhen glorie swells the heart, and moldeth it 
[o all expressions both of hand and eye, 
Nhich on the world a true-love-knot may tie, 
And bear the bundle, wheresoe’re it goes: 
Jow many drammes of spirit there must be 
o sell my life unto my friends or foes: 
Yet I love thee. 


Jerbert carefully fashions the way the poem looks on 
he page to reinforce auditorially and visually his in- 
ent to declare that he is willing to sell all the abun- 
Jance of what he has to buy the costliest of pearls. He 
Jescribes this transaction of faith in the final verse: 


know all these, and have them in my hand: 
Therefore not sealed, but with open eyes 
flie to thee, and fully understand 


St. Andrew’s Church, Bemerton 


The fusion of content with form, 
word being made flesh, vividly 
depicts the Incarnation’s 
work in Herbert's life. 


Both the main sale, and the commodities; 
And at what rate and price I have thy love. 


Herbert then repeats the distilling “yet” repeated in 
each phrase, “Yet I love thee,” as he makes his way 
“through these labyrinths” to the one important pearl: 


Yet through these labyrinths, not my groveling wit, 
But thy silk twist let down from heav’n to me, 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 

To climbe to thee. 


No one knows exactly what happened during 
Herbert's short life to cause 
him to leave a promising 
public career, but in 1626 at 
the age of 33 he retired from 
office. Already a deacon, he 
married Jane Danvers in 
1629 after a short courtship. 
The following year he ac- 
cepted the rectorship of 
Saint Andrew’s. After being 
ordained, he served as its 
pastor until his death three 
years later, apparently from 
tuberculosis. He finished 
his personal poetry during 
this short time in Bemerton 
as well as writing in prose 
The Country Parson, a “how 
to” manual on effective pas- 
toral service in rural com- 
munities. (Having been in 

- Bemerton and at Saint An- 

drew’s, I can testify to its meager appearance.) Al- 

ready 400 years old in 1630, in need of repair, seating 
no more than 30, and situated in the tiniest of villages, 

Saint Andrew’s was not a prestigious nor influential 

post. Church records show that Herbert restored it at 

his own expense. 

We know nothing about Herbert’s spiritual journey 
nor what compelled him to make such drastic changes 
in his life. We do know, however, as we have seen 
from his poetry, that even when the choices weren't 
easy, the personal cost great, the tension of faith over- 
whelming, George Herbert, by the grace of God, pro- 
claimed, “Yet I love thee.” 


Kari Bartlebaugh is an educator who works with special education 
teachers. She has written a master’s thesis on George Herbert's 


poetry. 


All the above poems are from The Poems of George Herbert. 
1633. F. E. Hutchinson, ed. (London: Oxford UP, 1961). 
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My Family: 


A Bridge Between Two Cultures 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Director Gregory Nava grew up in 
Los Angeles a product of two cul- 
tures. With relatives living in both 
San Diego and Tijuana and a pater- 
nal grandfather who raised cattle 
and sheep on ranches in Southern 
California and Baja California, 
Nava has an innate sense of a fluid 
border. But California is divided by 
political and cultural realities, and 
Nava’s art focuses on the resulting 
tensions. 

His first movie, El Norte, was a 
moving and lyrically filmed story 
of Guatemalan peasants who leave 
their mountain village to head for 
Mexico and the U.S. The beauty 
and serenity of their village life 
(disrupted by military raids) is con- 
trasted with the fast-paced mech- 
anized world they find them- 
selves in when they cross the U.S. 
border. 

In his newest film, My Family, 
Nava relates the history of three 
generations of a Mexican-American 
family. The story begins when 
young Jose Sanchez leaves his vil- 
lage in Mexico in search of a rela- 
tive who lives in LA. This search, 
not for fortune but for family, intro- 
duces the theme Nava repeats 
throughout the movie—that for 
Mexican-Americans the family 
creates a central core of meaning in 
a country that continually margi- 
nalizes them. 

Jose finds a job working as a gar- 
dener for some rich Anglos and 
each day crosses a bridge that joins 
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The family represents the whole spectrum 
of Mexican-American life. 


the East L.A. barrio to the rest of 
Los Angeles—a bridge that the 
Anglos in return never cross. A 
beautiful woman named Maria 
works for the same people and 
Jose falls in love and marries 
her. 

Like migrant workers around the 
world, Mexican laborers are wel- 
comed or not depending on the va- 
garies of the marketplace. So in the 
‘30s, during the depression, Mexi- 
can workers were seen as a threat 


to jobs for “Americans” and were 
rounded up and deported. Maria, 
now the mother of two and preg- 
nant with a third child, gets caught 
in one of the round-ups and de 
ported even though she’s a USS. cit- 
izen. iG 

With hundreds of others she’s 
dropped off deep into the Mexican 
interior, making a return almost 
impossible. Maria does manage 
to return and reunite her fam- 
(Continued on page 20) 


Music | 


‘ontella Bass 
Vo Ways Tired 


Nonesuch American Explorer Series) 


eviewed by Dan Ouellette 


the recording industry is well 
nown for letting its proven stars 
© to pasture when their popular- 
ty wanes and then opening the 
orral doors to all those colts and 
illies impatiently stomping at the 
rates waiting to get a shot at the 
ass ring (or, in this case, gold and 
slatinum discs). Yet every so often 
‘areers once deemed over are re- 
rived and artists branded as has- 
eens are afforded a break and 
gain embraced, this time around 
9y an entirely new generation of 
ans. 

In just the last few years, pop 
dol Tony Bennett and country leg- 
nd Johnny Cash have been the de- 
serving beneficiaries of renewed in- 
erest. To that list of artists whose 
areers have been resuscitated add 
Zontella Bass, the exquisite soul vo- 
alist who 30 years ago topped the 
90p and R&B charts with the un- 
orgettable tune, “Rescue Me.” Her 
“omeback album, No Ways Tired, is 
1 gospel-drenched gem showing 
hat Bass has not missed a beat in 
1er recording hiatus. . 

Bass spent her early years nur- 
ured by gospel as she played pi- 
ano and sang in her hometown St. 
Louis church and on the road with 
rer mother and grandmother, both 
tars on the gospel music circuit. In 
rer late teens and early 20s she 
aunched into the rhythm and 
sues world, recording for the 
srestigious Chess Records label 
ind performing with such blues 
sreats as Albert King and Muddy 


Waters. With the music changing 
so rapidly in the mid-’60s, Bass 
dropped out of the business soon 
after her huge hit to raise a family. 
When she decided to come out of 
retirement in the early ’80s, she re- 
turned to playing the gospel music 
she had grown up with. Although 
she contributed to a couple of re- 
cording projects, including a show- 
stealing performance on Hamiet 
Bluiett’s Breath of Life album in 


1992, the 54-year-old Bass makes 
her debut as a solo artist on None- 
such with No Ways Tired, a rousing 
collection of traditional gospel 
tunes, a few pop classics, and one 
of her own Christocentric origi- 


nals. Bass, whose vocals are as 
strong and as emotive as in her 
early recordings, gets off to an exu- 
berant start, testifying with cele- 
bratory passion in the midtempo 
(Continued on page 20) 
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(My Family continued) 


ily—but only after several years of 
arduous effort. 

The film then jumps forward to 
the 1950s showing us what hap- 
pened to the baby Maria was car- 
rying when she was deported. 
Chucho has grown into a good- 
looking and lively teenager, but 
he is also a gang member. He’s in 
trouble with the law and alienated 
from his family—except for his lit- 
tle brother Jimmy who never 
deserts him. 

At the tragic end of Chucho’s 
story, we jump forward in time 
again and see the results of his 
legacy to Jimmy, now an adult 
and having his own problems 
with the law, and with being a 
single parent. 

Although two of the film’s three 
major sections focus on “outlaw ” 
siblings, the family represents the 
whole spectrum of Mexican- 
American life. The oldest brother 
is a struggling writer, who nar- 
rates the story of his “crazy” fam- 
ily. An older sister, devoted to 
food, runs a Mexican restaurant 
with her husband. Another sister, 
a former nun, is a social activist 
focusing on Latino problems. An- 
other brother is a successful law- 
yer who has married an Anglo 
woman and now finds his colorful 
family an embarrassment. 

That one family contains this 
wide variety of Mexican- 
American experience may not be 
very plausible, but it fits Nava’s 
purpose. Nava has explained 
that the media almost always 
portray Mexicans as fringe charac- 
ters. Nava wants us to see “his” 
family—Mexican-Americans—as 
they are, not as they have been 
caricatured. He purposefully 
made a movie without a single 
protagonist, where the family it- 
self is the protagonist. 

Like El Norte, My Family is 
beautifully and sometimes magi- 
cally filmed, in a style Nava refers 
to as “dream realism.” With these 
two films Nava is producing a 
body of work that serves as a cul- 
tural bridge between Mexican- 
and Anglo-American perceptions 
of the world. 
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(Bass continued) 


“The Light of the World” and then 
shouting with spirited joy in the 
rocking “You Don’t Know What 
the Lord Told Me,” charged with 
gurgling church organ support by 
Mark Johnson and a rollicking pi- 
ano solo by Donald Smith. Bass 
also packs a gospel punch into 
Thomas Dorsey's “All My Bur- 
dens,” which gets treated to a 
swinging fest of good news preach- 
ing thanks to the brass outbursts of 
tenor saxophonist Doug Wiesel- 
man, trombonist Arthur Baron, and 
baritone sax man Hamiet Bluiett. 
Another of Dorsey’s tunes, the 
gospel standard “This Little Light 
of Mine,” soars as Bass and the In- 
stitutional Radio Choir sing ec- 
static hallelujahs and the support 
band clips out rippling rhythms. 
Bass also dips into bluesy depths 
for such slower meditations as “I 
Surrender All” and “No Ways 
Tired,” which includes an exhilar- 
ating solo by pop-jazz alto saxo- 
phonist David Sanborn. As conces- 
sions to mainstream music 
listeners, she delivers a gospelized 
rendition of Bill Withers’s soul hit, 
“Lean on Me,” and a jazzy interpre- 
tation of Burt Bacharach’s “What 
the World Needs Now,” which fea- 
tures the sumptuous flute playing 
of Marty Ehrlich and the distinctive 
trumpet voice of Bass’s ex-husband 
and jazz all-star Lester Bowie. 
-The beauty of the bunch is a song 
Bass wrote, “This Place I Call 
Home,” a soulful testimony to her 
spiritual rebirth that includes the 
lyrics, “I’m so glad I found out just 
in time about my God, my free- 
dom, and this place I call home.” 
As for her music-making renais- 
sance, in a recent interview Bass 
said, “They say it takes 20 years to 
come into whatever career you get 
into. There’s no substitute for expe- 
rience. If you haven’t experienced 
it, you don’t really know about it. I 
feel now that I’ve never really had 
the opportunity to do what I need 
to do. I’m just beginning. I’m 
gonna be there and I’m gonna get 
stronger and stronger.” 
That’s good news to old fans of 
“Rescue Me” and new converts of 
her invigorating gospel music. 


Counterpoint 


by Frances Adeney 


Embodiment is one of the primary 
concerns of women’s spirituality 
today. A body is not something « 
woman has, a container for he 
mind. Rather woman is her body 
She is a totality of body and mind 
woven inseparably together. Bodily 
experiences are part of women anc 
thus are part of women’s spiritual 
ity. 

Women, therefore, do not say 
with Descartes, “I think, therefore 
am.” Nor do they agree with th 
Greek notion that bodily sensation: 
are less valuable than mental sensa 
tions. The idea that the goal of spir 
ituality is to rid oneself of bodily 
desire is also rejected. On the con 
trary, women celebrate their sexu 
ality, their groaning in childbirth 
their aging, and their integratior 
with all that is earthy. This too i: 
part of women’s spirituality. 

Beverly Harrison posits embodi 
ment as a central tenet of feminis 
ethics.! Making ethical decisions a: 
embodied persons enables wome! 
to function wholistically. Thu: 
women can listen to what thei 
bodies tell them about the gooc 
and the beautiful, the just and th 
holy. It is not only through think 
ing processes that women know 
Our bodies also teach us. 

Dorothy Day, founder of th 
Catholic Worker Movement in th 
United States, found her spiritual 
ity awakened by her relationshiy 
with her lover, her exploration 0 
the world of nature with him, anc 
her months of pregnancy. Wher 
her first child was born, she founc 
that the miracle of giving birth de 
manded a response from her. Tha 
response was for her to becom 
part of the church, an action sh 
knew would cause a painful separ 


sights from Women’s Spirituality: 


An Argument for Embodiment 


ion from her beloved. The bodily 
ypreciation of nature, the deep re- 
tionship with a loved partner, 
id the physical process of giving 
2w life convinced her that God ex- 
ted and must be worshiped.” 

This powerful appreciation of 
nbodiment has led to many crea- 
ve emphases in women’s conver- 
itions and writings about spiritu- 
ity. No longer are women’s 
iological process rejected as un- 
ean, but are appreciated as part of 
romen’s preciousness and destiny. 
lo longer is childbirth seen as an 
itrusion upon adult life, but it is 
elebrated as a gift: the ability to 
ring life into the world. No longer 
; the aging process viewed solely 
s loss, but as a process that is a 
atural part of life, bringing its 
wn rewards along with its diffi- 
ulties. No longer is women’s focus 
n the importance of relationships 
ymented as feminine weakness, 
ut it is appreciated as a talent that 
Ee harmony to community 
fe. 

These changed attitudes expand 
he domain of spirituality. Not 
ranscending the body but fully 
welling in and through the body 
ecomes a goal of the spiritual life. 
eing present in our experiences, 
odily as well as mentally, broad- 
ns women’s perception of spiritu- 
lity. Much that was ignored be- 
omes sacred. Women’s part in 
ringing life, nurturing the young, 
ffering the wisdom of life experi- 
nce as one grows older—these ar- 
as somehow connect with our ap- 
srehension of God and God’s life 
n the world. 

An example of this expanded no- 
ion of spirituality is seen in 
yomen’s attention to the “earth- 
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No longer is women’s focus on the importance of 
relationships lamented as feminine weakness, but 
it is appreciated as a talent that brings harmony to 


community life. 


waar eee errr er reer 


mother” concept. Romo Y. B. Man- 
gun Wijaya of Indonesia, in his 
novel Burungburung Rantau (Wan- 
dering Shorebirds), encourages 
modern independent women also 
to affirm their own role as bringers 
and sustainers of life in the world. 
Not a second-rate task, this nurtur- 
ing, mothering ability is essential to 
life on the earth. Seen in this way, 


the life-giving gifts of women take 
on a sacred dimension. 

From this emphasis on embodi- 
ment grows an affirmation of the 
sacredness of everyday life. As women 
find their voices and begin to name 
the sacred, they speak of their circle 
of friends, of finding expression for 
the ache of existence, of the labor of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Were the Reformers Iconoclasts? 


A Defense of Calvin 


and Luther 


by 


Jeffery Larson 


There were, among the sons of Adam, industrious and skillful men 
who exercised their diligence in the invention and cultivation of the 
arts .. . this inclination they owe directly to God the Creator and 
Redeemer. In glancing from heaven to earth, connecting the future 
with the past, retaining the remembrance of former years, nay, 
forming creations of its own—its skill moreover in making astonish- 
ing discoveries, and inventing many wonderful arts, are sure indi- 
cations of the agency of God in man.! 


Those are the words of John Cal- 
vin, the Geneva reformer. When 
any reference to the Reformers is 
mentioned in regard to art, Cal- 
vin’s role is often diminished even 
by those who call themselves Cal- 
vinists. Where God and culture are 
concerned, the Reformation sought 
to bring art into balance. With its 
emphasis on the priesthood of all 
believers, Christian liberty, and the 
return to the Bible as final author- 
ity, the artist had a world view to 
work from. 


Renaissance and Reformation 
Let’s look at John Calvin and 
Martin Luther, the two men re- 
sponsible for the dominant surges 
of the Reformation—at the same 
time, being careful not to meld the 
two in regard to their theological 
separations. This is an attempt to 
show that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion did and still does provide a 
way of seeing for the artist that the 
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Renaissance failed to provide. Con- 
sider the following sonnet of Mi- 
chelangelo. Written in the later 
stages of his life, this sonnet reveals 
something of the heart and mind of 
an artist prior to the Reformation. 
Whence the loving fancy that 
made of art my idol and king, I 
know now well that it was full of 
wrong that which all men desire 
to their harm . . . Painting and 
sculpture shall no longer calm 
the soul turned to that love di- 
vine that spread its arms on the 
cross to take us in... My 
thoughts unending, and with er- 
ror full; in these the latest years 
of this my life must shrink them- 
selves to one thought, that shall 
be a guide to His eternal days se- 
rene, Make me to hate whatever 
the world is worth and all its 
beauties that I love and cherish 
that rather death earn me eternal 
life. 
This is an impressive confession 
even with the artist’s obvious de- 
spair. It has been noted that the 


Renaissance artists worked mc 
with pre-Christian themes rath 
than with those of the New Tes 
ment in order to be both go 
Christians and good artists. Ho 
after all, could an artist sculpt 
paint a perfect Christian in an a 
when Christ’s church was so | 
from perfection? 

Contrast the despair of Michele 
gelo’s sonnet with the personal 1 
lease of Albrecht Diirer, “If G 
helps me to see Dr. Martinus L 
ther . . . I will diligently make | 
portrait and engrave it as a lasti 
memory of the Christian man w 
has helped me out of great anx 
ties.”* Diirer also lamented Luth 
thinking him dead, when actua 
he was captured and in hiding 
the Wartburg following the Diet 
Worms. These “great anxietie 
may be what moved him to wri 
“. . .O highest, heavenly Fath 
pour out into our hearts, throu 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, such a lig 
that by it we may know what m« 
senger we are bound to obey, 
that with good conscience we m 
lay aside the burden of others a 
serve Thee, eternal, Heavenly | 
ther, with light and joyful hearts. 
This is a penetrating commenta 
of the time. 

In Freedom of a Christian, Lutt 
writes that “A Christian is a pr 
fectly free lord of all, subject 


e. A Christian is a perfectly du- 
| servant of all, subject to all.”® 
5 dichotomy of faith’s freedom 
_faith’s responsibility describes 
Christian life. The Westminster 
rter Catechism likewise reveals 
vin’s influence. QUESTION 1. 
at is the chief end of man ? AN- 
ER 1: To glorify God and enjoy 
1 forever. QUESTION 2: What 
2 hath God given to direct us 
vy we may glorify and enjoy 
n? ANSWER 2: The Word of 
d, which is contained in the 
jptures of the Old and New Tes- 
1ents, is the only rule to direct 
how we may glorify and enjoy 
n. 

‘hose words, along with Lu- 
r’s statement of Christian lib- 
y, contain much of the balance 
| trying to stress. They both can 
ve as a credo for the artist today. 


e Sum of Its Parts 

Nhile artistic concerns were not 
-main intention of the Reforma- 
n, art found its place within the 
formers’ teachings. For example, 
ther is much quoted in the area 
music. “I place music next to the- 
gy and give it the highest 
4ise’ . . . I would like to see all 
. arts, especially music, used in 
» service of him who gave and 
de them.”® It has even been said 
it if there had not been a Luther, 
‘re would not have been a Bach. 
yn Calvin’s comments about 
ation also speak of our sur- 
indings in a liberating manner. 
hould the Lord have attracted 
r eyes to the beauty of the flow- 
, and our sense of smell to pleas- 
t odors, and should it then be sin 
drink them in? Has he not even 
ide the colors so that the one is 
yre wonderful than the other.” 
ese are evidences of seeing the 
ole of life as spiritual. These 
ws can be attained only in light 
the sum of its parts. The body of 
rk will tell. 


ym Images to Van Gogh 

Focusing on imagery, critics of 
. Reformation have often given 
: false impression that the move- 
nt was anti-art, represented by 


“Tf it is not a sin 

but good to have the 
image of Christ in my 
heart, why should it 
be a sin to have it in 
my eyes?” 

—Martin Luther 


a 


people who, in their zeal against 
idolatry, destroyed images in 
churches. Although against the 
worshiping of images, both Luther 
and Calvin stood against the icono- 
clast. Luther returned from hiding 
at the Wartburg in response to the 
actions of the iconoclasts and 
wrote, “If it is not a sin, but good 
to have the image of Christ in my 
heart, why should it be a sin to 
have it in my eyes?”10 

Not all of the Reformers’ contri- 
butions to the visual arts have 
been ignored. In the companion 
book to the PBS film series, Art of 
the Western World, the influence of 
Calvin, who carried with him 
much of Luther in the following 
area, is credited for influencing the 
subject matter of 17th century 
Dutch painting: 


Catholic Spanish and Protestant 
Dutch had a significant impact 
on Dutch art, affecting the sub- 
ject matter . . . Holland was es- 
sentially Protestant, and the 
teachings of John Calvin were 
deeply embedded in the Dutch 
mentality. Calvin had empha- 
sized austerity, honest labor, and 
frugality as acts of homage to 
God. The Dutch not only valued 
work and thrift, they appre- 
ciated well-made things and had 
a fascination for the world 
around them.!! 
Among other Dutch artists, Rem- 
brandt’s work speaks for itself in 
subject matter and understanding 
of God’s revelation. Francis Schaef- 
fer’s comment on “Raising of the 
Cross” said, “A man in a blue 


painter’s beret raises Christ upon 
the cross. That man is Rembrandt 
himself—a self portrait. He thus 
states for all the world to see that 
his sins had sent Christ to the 
cross.”!2, Rembrandt is usually 
considered the greatest Protestant 
painter and his genius is obvious, 
but he also had a great influence 
on later painters. In a letter to his 
brother Theo, Vincent Van Gogh 
wrote: 


Yet I always think that the best 
way to know God is to love 
many things . . . To give you an 
example: someone loves Rem- 
brandt, and seriously that man 
will know there is a God, he will 
surely believe it .. . To try and 
understand the real significance 
of what the great artists, the real 
masters, tell us in their master- 
pieces, that leads to God. One 
man has written or told it in a 
book; another, in a picture. 
Vincent Van Gogh spent much 
time walking through the Louvre 
in Paris, studying the works of 
Rembrandt. He was to comment 
later that he wanted to paint men 
and women with that something of 
the eternal which the halo used to 
symbolize. Despite his personal 
problems, there is an honesty and 
beauty to his work. By his por- 
trayal of the “everyday” in his sub- 
ject matter, he echoed the concerns 
of Dutch painters of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

This Reformation teaching on art 
is not merely a historic high point 
but something that artists who are 
Christians in this age should em- 
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brace once again. Edmund P. Clow- 
ney summarizes the Reformation 
view of artistic involvement in con- 
trast to our own time: 
When we catch the aesthetic di- 
mension of doing all to the glory 
of God, we will be sensitive to 
dress and to etiquette, to house 
furnishings and flower arrang- 
ing. Creativity always requires 
discipline. An artist knows the 
dialogue of creativity, for in the 
creative process the limitations 
and uniquesness of the medium 
result in a transformation of 
one’s own original vision./4 m 


Jeffery Larson is a musician whose new 
CD Upper Story Landing is produced by 
Modern Art Distribution, (Nether- 
lands). He is also an artist who has il- 
lustrated the four volume lectionary se- 
ries prayer books for the American 
Lutheran Church. 
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(Embodiment continued) 


childbirth and building a marriage, 
of creating a Sabbath space, of find- 
ing a meditative aspect to doing 
housework, and of sanctifying the 
space in women’s homes and in 
women’s emotions.° This celebra- 
tion of the everyday harks back to 
Martin Luther’s revolutionary 
ideas about the holiness of family 
and ordinary life. Women are re- 
viving and reforming the worship- 
ful dimension of living life as part 
of God’s good creation. 


Frances Adeney is professor at the Uni- 
versitas Kristen Satya Wacana in Indo- 
nesia. This article is excerpted from a 
longer paper by Dr. Adeney on “Con- 
temporary Women’s Spirituality.” 


Notes 

1. Beverly Wildung Harrison and Carol 
S. Robb, ed., Making the Connections: Es- 
says in Feminist Social Ethics (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1985) 12-15. Harrison 
cites James B. Nelson, Embodiment: An 
Approach to Sexuality and Christian The- 
ology (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 
1979) as an important work that elabo- 
rates this theme. 

2. Dorothy Day, The Long Loneliness: An 
Autobiography (San Francisco: Harper 
and Row Publishers, 1952) 132-138. 

3. Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen in Gen- 
der and Grace (Downers Grove, IL: In- 
terVarsity Press, 1990) offers an insight- 
ful analysis of the dangers of 
enmeshment in relationships as well as 
the importance of relationships for 
women. 

4. It should be noted, however, that 
women who are appreciating this as- 
pect of life no longer accept the tradi- 
tional limitations imposed by male cul- 
ture in this regard. Giving birth, 
nurturing life, and caring for relation- 
ships are not all that women can or 
should do. The talents and opportuni- 
ties traditionally considered “for men 
only” are also areas of potential compe- 
tence for women. 

5. These topics are discussed in Eliza- 
beth Dodson Gray, Sacred Dimensions of 
Women’s Experience (Wellesley, MA: 
Roundtable Press, 1988). The book 
grew out of women’s lectures and dis- 
cussions at Harvard Divinity School. 


(Acts continued) 
was living then with my family in, 
Chicago suburb, and an elderl) 
man moved to the upper floor o 
the house we were renting, into < 
small apartment. He drove a new 
Cadillac and was seldom home 
even to sleep; occasionally, he 
would sit in a lawn chair in the 
back yard. I began to talk to hir 
and the mystery about him, as with 
most mysteries, was solved by 
communication. 

He was from Michigan, and still 


Larry Woiwode 


lived there, actually, with his wife 
he told me, but had to be in Chi 
cago a few days each week. He wa: 
setting up a branch plant of hi 
business, which was glass forming 
in a near suburb. One night wher 
he was home, I climbed the stairs t 
his room and handed him—as writ 
ers do—my novel. A few week: 
later I was headed toward our ca 
when he said from the darkness 0 
his lawn chair (it was night again) 
“My wife likes your book.” 

“Oh,” I said; and wondered, 
suppose, what his impression was. 

‘I don’t have time to read nov 
els,” he said, as if answering my 
thought. 

Because of my age and the cir 
cumstances I seemed embattlec 
against, I had to restrain mysel 
from saying, Who does? 

“IT glanced at the beginning,” hi 
said. “Actually, my wife is en 
thralled by it. She’s from Canada.” 

Whatever that meant. 

When he asked if I was fron 
North Dakota and I said yes, h 
looked away and nodded. “That ex 
plains it.” : 

It didn’t to me. 


. precision of language,” he 
nd finally I understood that the 
ed and plain, sometimes poetic 
2ch I remembered from North 
‘ota and had tried to suggest in 
novel was a heritage of the liter- 
culture, refined for centuries in 
nce and England, that existed to 
legree only a hundred miles 
n the village where I grew up, 
-anada. 
.\bove and below words, how- 
r, was the physical impact of 
place: blue above an ecktach- 
1e world. That world, for me, 
s not a photograph but a crea- 
1 I felt I should try to recreate as 
backdrop or bedrock to a story. 
at involved making choices, and 
7 choice rises from values. The 
is of values, for anyone who has 
wn up in the wider Western tra- 
ion, is the Bible. That’s a truth 
- present-day culture doesn’t 
nt to hear. 
The Bible informs all of Western 
, philosophy, music, science, the 
ial sciences, anthropology, liter- 
re, history, and all the theories 
hered around these fields, and is 
- source of our legal code—the 
ndard we use to measure behav- 
. This is history, for those who 
ve a chance to study it. 
After those North Dakota begin- 
igs, I attended the University of 
nois at Urbana. In the growing 
sire to speak about my past, I 
\vitated toward theater and writ- 
- courses. I had been writing on 
own since high school. Some of 
, instructors were editors of Ac- 
t, a quarterly that first pub- 
1ed, among others, William 
ss, J. F. Powers, and Flannery 
Connor. In my third year at Illi- 
is, in the providence of God, Wil- 
m Maxwell, a writer and fiction 
tor at The New Yorker, came to 
npus and gave a talk on “The 
tobiographical Novelist.” One of 
- professors took me out for cof- 
with Maxwell the next day, and 
ixwell said, “When you get to 
w York, come and see me.” 
In those words I went to New 
rk. 
visited Maxwell in his office, in- 
ding to ask him if he could find 


me a job. But he spoke so exclu- 
sively about writing, including my 
own, that I was embarrassed to ask, 
and went back to my rented room 
and kept on writing. I showed him 
some of the new work and he was 
polite. It was experimental, busily 
deconstructing time and focusing 
on the grotesque, in the thrall of 


viewers correctly, they didn’t al- 
ways gather that from my fiction. 
Though they admitted feeling sor- 
row or anguish or hopelessness (all 
of which I intended to convey 
through certain characters), the red 
thread leading toward light wasn’t 
always easy to follow for them. So 
in 1988, in the providence of God 


No matter what form death takes, in reality or any 


person’s imagination, it waits for all of us beyond 


the bedroom wall ... At the most elementary level, 


that’s the reason for my work: to help others under- 


stand there is salvation from death. 


Joyce, Beckett, Babel, Kafka, Nabo- 
kov, and Gass—hardly penetrable. 

At his suggestion, I began to 
work with the bare bones of a col- 
lege story he had seen. That turned 
into a longer account of one of the 
central characters, provisionally ti- 
tled “My Brother’s Visit to New 
York”—an autobiographical novel, 
perhaps. In the midst of that, as the 
story paused over the person of my 
maternal grandmother, I had an in- 
timation of a short story about her. 
She was no longer living, and as I 
entered the story, which came rat- 
tling down in a day, I had my first 
close confrontation with the enemy 
that true time is meant to remind 
us of: death. 

No matter what form death 
takes, in reality or any person’s 
imagination, it waits for all of us 
beyond the bedroom wall. ‘So I 
found my novel, and that was what 
the novel was about; that and the 
characters’ response, How do I face 
it? My calling as a writer is to offer 
answers to that enigma, I believe. 
At the most elementary level, that’s 
the reason for my work: to help 
others understand there is salva- 
tion from death. 

But if I heard my readers and re- 


again—that providence has become 
so necessary to me, you might 
wonder if I ever do any work on 
my own, and the answer to that is I 
don’t. In 1988 I was asked to write 
an essay on The Acts of the Apos- 
tles. This grew so quickly it became 
clear it should be a book, and now 
it is. 

Acts contains the most explicit 
statements I’ve been able to make 
about writing, my own and others’, 
and the grace that has been admin- 
istered to me through Jesus Christ 
by his Church. It was written for 
the students I’ve taught over the 
years. I’m not sure I could write an- 
other book of its sort, or if it would 
be fruitful to try—what is there is 
there—but I know I'll continue to 
write stories and novels and poetry 
and reviews and essays, because | 
do. # 


Larry Woiwode’s novels include Be- 
yond the Bedroom Wall, Born Brothers, 
and Indian Affairs. He lives with his 
family ona ranch in North Dakota. 


This article was originally printed in 
The Bias Report and was based on a talk 
given at Wheaton College, where Woi- 
wode will be speaking at a literature 
conference this fall. 
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(Hansen continued) 


of himself. The story lampoons 
some male-female relationships. 


Radix: What I appreciated about 
“True Romance” was that here 
were small farmers in America in 
the ‘70s or ‘80s or whenever it was. 
Your language describing farm im- 
plements and dealing with the cat- 
tle—it all had the ring of truth to 
me, and that was fascinating. 

It’s great that you allow yourself 
to try to get into the heads of 
these people who really are fairly 
much removed from you cultu- 
rally. 


Hansen: I[ tell my students some- 
times that I think it is the obligation 
of the writer to write the stories of 
people who will never write, who 
won't have their story told. 

I get really tired of students writ- 
ing stories about their dorm experi- 
ences. Some people think that the 
only way to write is autobiographi- 
cally, but I think you don’t get an 
education in writing just to do a 
kind of psychotherapy and explain 
how your parents mistreated you. 
We’re called upon to be reporters 
and to go out in the world and de- 
scribe what is going on and give 
voice to people who are speechless. 
Most of the people I write about 
are doing things I would never 
dream of doing, mostly because 
I’m staying at home a lot, simply 
dreaming about them. 


Radix: You write dialogue that has 
that ring of truth about it. Do you 
have a good ear? Do you have a 
good memory? Does it stay with 
you—the rhythms—or do you keep 
notebooks on how people sound in 
dialogue? 


Hansen: Yes, I do have a good 
memory, and every once in a while 
I'll take a note, but very rarely. 
When I do research I almost never 
write down anything. I just read it 
and hope it sticks. Guy Davenport 
once put it that the memory is a 
very good editor, that you'll re- 
member the things that are impor- 
tant to you and you'll forget the 
other stuff. 
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Radix: You're in a program now at 
Santa Clara? 


Hansen: I’m getting my master’s 
degree in spirituality at Santa Clara 
University. I get my degree in June; 
I’ve completed all the course work. 
I’s for my own _ enhancement 
really, just to widen my knowledge 
of theology, Scripture, prayer, and 
the whole history of spirituality. 


Radix: You’re Catholic? 
Hansen: Yes. 


Radix: Do you see a movement for 
lay people getting more involved 
in the church? 


Hansen: Yes. Partly I think it’s the 
work of the Holy Spirit that the 
church hasn’t changed the rules. 
There are fewer priests, so it’s al- 
most demanded that lay people 
take over a lot of these roles in the 
parishes. Eventually I think there 
will be married priests and women 
priests, but this lay-involvement is 
kind of a stop-gap measure. 

When there is a change, there 
will be an easy transition. Also, it’s 
a function of the ’60s: that whole 
revolution of people distrusting au- 
thority, taking control of their 
lives, and wanting to solve things 
on their own. Instead of having a 
priest on Sunday tell you exactly 
what you should think about the 
Gospel accounts, you go to the 
Gospels themselves. This is what 
it’s about. 


Radix: That sounds very Protes- 
tant. Can you explain more about 
why that is? 


Hansen: Catholicism has been un- 
fairly characterized. When they’re 
asked about their church most 
Catholics say, “Oh, I love my pas- 
tor; my pastor's great. I met the 
bishop; he’s just great.” They like 
the neighborhood church that they 
know. 

Essentially most people have all 
their disputes with the Vatican, 
and that’s because the Curia can’t 
speak just for India or the United 
States, but for the world. There’s 


bound to be some dissension. 

I think the pope has done so1 
great things. When you look at 
sues of peace and justice, often t 
church has been in the vanguai 
criticizing capitalism, criticizing t 
way things have been going on. 
lot of people don’t know about f 
pal encyclicals in support of lab 
movements and things like th 
Criticism of the papacy often seer 
to stress the crucial personal issu 
contraception, celibacy, things ha 
ing to do with a person’s sexu 
life—and those have been stu 
bling blocks for many in the West 

John Paul II is a particularly ea: 
ern European pope. They do thin 
differently there. But you don’t ju 
bolt from the church because 
that. The church is bigger than th 
Ihave a lot of respect for John Pa 
II, but I’m much more progressi 
than he is. And I’m comfortat 
with a Catholic church that mi 
seem more Protestant. 


Radix: Do you think the chur 
could go further to the right? 


Hansen: Yes, it could, but I expe 
it actually to go the opposite dire 
tion. 

What I really like about the Cat 
olic church is its sacramental lii 
and I like the people I fellowsh 
with, and I like most of the prie: 
I’ve known. But I wish it wou 
adapt to more of the customs 
Protestant churches. I would like 
see a married clergy with a great 
experience of real family life 
bring to their homilies. 


Radix: So you grew up ina Cath 
lic home, and basically you were ‘ 
ways interested in spiritual issues 


Hansen: I had one sister who was 
nun, and my twin brother was 
Jesuit for about eight years. h 
mother was a Catholic convert, 
was my father, and because th 
were converts, they were pret 
strong in the faith. It just pe 
meated our lives. I went to Catho: 
grade school, so we went to Ma 
everyday. I was an altar boy a! 
went to Catholic high school a1 
university. 


dix: Were those good experi- 
ces for you? 


insen: Yes, they were very posi- 
a 


dix: You have said that John Up- 
<e made you want to be a writer. 
ho else was a major influence in 
ms of fiction? 


ansen: The teachers I had when I 
is at Iowa: John Irving was very 
portant. Later I met John Gard- 
r at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 
‘ence, and he was an important 
fluence. 

Then when I came to Stanford, 
hn L’Heureux, who was the di- 
ctor of the writing program, was 
good friend and editor for me. 
e Assassination of Jesse James by the 
ward Robert Ford was dedicated 
those three teachers. 

I’ve been influenced by a lot of 
etry. Gerard Manley Hopkins 
as really important to me, and, 
rough him, Dylan Thomas. I 
ally like Anne Sexton and Sylvia 
ath. After a while it becomes im- 
ssible to enumerate all the peo- 
e who have been influential. 


adix: What about theologically? 


ansen: Well, Ignatius Loyala. 
2’s probably the most influential 
rson for me_ theologically. 
1omas Aquinas was important 
rly on, for his love of scholarship 
theology. Therese of Lisieux, of 
urse, was seminal for me. Teresa 
Avila. Those were the big four. 


adix: You have a screenplay in 
oduction and a novel coming 
it. Do you have other projects in 
ind? 


ansen: I have a number of stories 
1 love to write. As soon as I finish 
is screenplay, I'll get into writing 
em. I think I’m going to write a 
ok of stories. I’ve been putting 
f for a long time a novel on grow- 
y up as a twin that I’d like to 
rite. 


dix: You haven’t set any of your 
ork in the Bay Area. 


I tell my students sometimes that I think 


it is the obligation of the writer to write 


stories of people who will never write, 


who won't have their story told. 


Hansen: I really love the Bay Area, 
and it feels like home. I know this 
place, but it’s too new. I think I end 
up writing about places I’m not in. 
Most of the stories in Nebraska 
were written when I was outside of 
Nebraska. In fact, I don’t think any 
of them were written while I was 
in Nebraska. That’s been true of 
most of my novels. 

Mariette in Ecstasy was set in 
New York while I was in New 
York, but that was really rare. In 
fact, I’d never been to Oklahoma 
when I wrote about the Dalton 
Gang. I think I need to be distant 
from a place in order to give my 
imagination permission to take 
over. 

I don’t think I am particularly 
talented in doing a realistic story of 
day-to-day life, the way Updike 
does. He can talk about something 
he did just yesterday and turn it 
into a short story. I have to turn it 
into a dream of some sort. So I’m 
using the materials of everyday 
life, but my imagination is taking 
over and transmuting it in some 
way. I’m not a recorder. 


Radix: Have you ever analyzed 
why these historical themes, why 
the past? 


Hansen: For the same reason. I can 
control the past. It’s mine. I have to 
imagine everything, because it is 
not available to me now. 

Through my research I get 
enough information to know what 
life must have been like then, but 
then I have to imagine it thor- 
oughly for myself. I have to ima- 
gine the smells, the tastes, the look 


of everything. I’m making it real 
for myself in order to make it real 
for the reader. 


Radix: Are you inhibited by think- 
ing, can I really understand what 
the mind was like of someone of 
this character living 100 years ago? 


Hansen: Yes, I’m always aware of 
that. When I’m writing my Jesse 
James, it’s my Jesse James, not the 
real Jesse James. But I think I’m 
hewing as closely as possible to 
historical facts. But my imagining 
of him, I’m sure, has nothing in 
common with who this guy really 
was. 


Radix: At a certain point do you 
come to peace with that, that 
you’re not bringing out complete 
historical truth and_ revelation, 
which isn’t possible? 


Hansen: Yes. Ultimately when you 
are writing fiction, you confess 
that you are a liar. When you are 
writing historical fiction, you pay 
a lot more attention to probabili- 
ties and facts than anybody else 
would, but still you’re telling tall 
tales. But not as tall, in some ways, 
as a grandfather would be in talk- 
ing to his grandchild about what 
happened in the ‘’20s—because 
he’s remembering how it felt and 
is exaggerating everything. 

At least I’m going back and see- 
ing what the temperature actually 
was, and that there weren’t three 
feet of snow when you were walk- 
ing to school that day. It just 
seemed like it. Memory makes fic- 
tion writers of us all. @ 
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(Norris continued) 


honored. Benedictines are so ridic- 
ulously hospitable; they do such 
wild things like, “Well, here’s this 
crazy woman coming to visit us. 
Let’s ask her to preach.” Now 
they’ve read my book, and they are 
interested in it, so I was over- 
whelmed to get this invitation. I 
think that’s going to be a powerful 
experience. My life has certainly 
gotten interesting the last few 
months. 


Radix: Have many of your neigh- 
bors read your book? 


Norris: Oh, yes. In fact, the book’s 
a big hit in Lemmon. The Chamber 
of Commerce is selling it. Some 
people thought I was too negative, 
but for the most part, just the fact 
that I wrote a book at all about the 
place puts it on the map and 
pleases people enormously. For a 
while people were busy trying to 
figure out who was who in the 
book, but I think I managed to con- 
vince them for the most part that I 
used so many tales from different 
towns, that it isn’t specifically 
about people in Lemmon. There are 
a couple of recognizable characters, 
but they’re mostly the more posi- 
tive stories. I tried to be pretty care- 
ful about not intruding on people’s 
privacy when I wrote the book. It 
has actually sold very well in this 
whole region. I’m happy about 
that. 


Radix: In your book you said that 
people in the Dakotas don’t read, 
or read only James Michener or ro- 
mance novels, and yet as you also 
point out, the Dakotas have pro- 
duced a lot of first-rate writers. 


Norris: Right, but they mostly left. 
Willa Cather had a rough time 
growing up in Red Cloud, Ne- 
braska. I’ve just been writing some- 
thing on her. She was admired be- 
cause she was a brain, but she was 
different. She knew she was differ- 
ent, and she knew she had to get 
out. I think that’s been the common 
experience of people growing up 
here. I think one reason I could 
move back is because I didn’t grow 
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Sitting and listening to books of the Bible in 
monastic choirs . . . has influenced the way I 
hear the Bible and experience it. 


up here. I didn’t grow up with that 
constriction. The small towns— 
somehow they do it. 

Urban ghettos seem to do the 
same thing. I’ve read things about 
black kids who are ridiculed by 
their peers when they do well in 
school. The same thing happens 
here. It’s a small-town, ghetto men- 
tality. It’s very bad, I think, for 
anyone who wants to be an artist 
or wants to read something or do 
something that is a little bit differ- 
ent. They really need to have inner 
strength to bear with it—or a fam- 
ily that supports them. It sounds 
like Willa Cather’s family accepted 
that she was different and encour- 
aged her. But it can be a real prob- 
lem in small towns. 


Radix: What is your next project? 
Do you have a work in process? 


Norris: Well, I have a book of 
poems coming out. I'll have a book 
of poems out in June that I’ve been 
working on for about twelve years. 
It’s called Little Girls in Church. 
Part of it really does trace elements 
of my conversion, and _ other 
poems that don’t have much to do 
at all with Christianity. It’s a 
mixed book. 

Then my next real project is 
working on essays about contem- 
porary monasticism. I’m doing one 
of them on “celibacy” definitely, 
because we only hear the negative 
side, but when people are celibate 
and do it well, it’s a remarkable 
thing to see. 

One essay will be on contempo- 
rary monasticism as I see it as be- 
ing relevant to our society, and to 
me as a writer. Several essays will 
be on books of the Bible that I’ve 
come to know through sitting and 
sistening to them in monastic 
choirs. Over the period of a month 
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you might read through the whol 
book of Genesis, and you learn ; 
lot of things when you hear a bool 
that way. Only monasteries & 
that, as far as I know. 

There aren’t a lot of places wher 
you can go and hear the Bible be 
ing read that way, and in that sor 
of prayerful context. So that’s influ 
enced the way I hear the Bible anc 
experience it. 


Radix: I appreciated your essay or 
the Psalms in Out of the Garden. 


Norris: That one will be in the new 
book. It definitely came out of ex. 
periencing the liturgy. I also wen 
out and interviewed Benedictine 
women about their experiences. I 
would be interesting to interview 
men and see if I get different re 
sponses. It is a book of essays tha’ 
I’m going to try to make as unified 
as possible. 

The whole issue of worship and 
language and the poetry of wor- 
ship—worship as poetry, that’s 
a theme I’m playing with too 
That should be out in’97 maybe, 
or late ’96. Because I have to write 
it first. 


Radix: It sounds as if you’re very 
busy. Has your life changed a lot 
since the success of Dakota? 


Norris: Well, sure. My first book of 
poems was published in 1971. Then 
Dakota came out in ’93, so that is 
over 20 years. I had some success 
in terms of being able to publish 
my poems and occasionally getting 
a reading somewhere, but since Da- 
kota, now I have to turn down more 
than I accept. So it’s a nice prob- 
lem to have, but sometimes it gets 
difficult to deal with. I don’t like 
having to say “No,” but sometimes 
Ihave to. @ 


For Friends Missing in Action 


In the tops of willows, 

children climb the whip of limbs 

like swaying snakes. Girls and boys 
crawl culverts of mud for salamanders, 
scale cliffs and caverns of flaking shale. 


Most live to brag, tumbling lucky 


on their backs, breaking only arms, 

only the breath knocked out. 

Most never fall head-first like Steve 

down a church tower, tossed out of heaven. 
We heard his skull was crushed, 


both eyes popped out like marbles. 


We caution our own kids to take care 
and wonder what Steve saw 

falling to God’s strong arms, 

one of our own off balance, 

a bag of bones trying to dive 


through the eye of a needle. 


—Walter McDonald 


This poem received honorable mention in the Radix 


poetry contest. 
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Eucharistic Sacrifice 


More brilliant and recurring than Noah's, 
this greater promise rainbows over earth, 
across its arch the sacrificial lamb 
stretched and nailed. And though 
the floods of our sins rise, 
and the prophetic moon 
shines blood, 
and the 
ground 
quakes 
from 


approaching horsemen, 


here 
is the hope 
of our salvation, 
across the altar of sky, 
the death that does 
not drown but 


revives? 


—Marjorie Maddox 
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Meditation 


Friends are people you make part 
of your life just because you feel 
like it. There are lots of other ways 
people get to be part of each other’s 
lives, like being related to each 
other, living near each other, shar- 
ing some special passion with each 
other—like P. G. Wodehouse or 
jogging or lepidopterology, and so 
on. But though all or any of those 
may be involved in a friendship, 
they are secondary to it. 

Basically your friends are not 
your friends for any particular rea- 
son. They are your friends for no 
particular reason. The job you do, 
the family you have, the way you 
vote, the major achievements and 
blunders of your life, your religious 
convictions or lack of them, are all 
somehow set off to one side when 
the two of you get together. If you 
are old friends, you know all those 
things about each other and a lot 
more besides, but they are beside 
the point. Even if you talk about 
them, they are beside the point. 

Stripped, humanly speaking, to 
the bare essentials, you are your- 
selves the point. The usual distinc- 
tions of older-younger, richer- 
poorer, smarter-dumber, male- 
female even, cease to matter. You 
meet with a clean slate every time, 
and you meet on equal terms. Any- 
thing may come of it or nothing 
may. That doesn’t matter either. 
Only the meeting matters. 

“The Lord used to speak to Mo- 
ses face to face, as one speaks to a 
friend,” the book of Exodus says 
(Exodus 33:11), and in the book of 
Isaiah it is God himself who says 
the same thing to Abraham. “Abra- 


Friends 


by Frederick Buechner 


ham, my friend,” he calls him 
(Isaiah 41:8). It is a staggering 
thought. 

The love of God. The mercy of 
God. The judgment of God. You 
take the shoes off your feet and 
stand as you would before a moun- 
tain or at the edge of the sea. But 
the friendship of God? 

It is not something God does. It 
is something Abraham and God, or 
Moses and God, do together. Not 
even God can be a friend all by 
himself apparently. You see Abra- 
ham, say, not standing at all but sit- 
ting down, loosening his prayer 
shawl, relaxing. He is not being 
Creature for the moment, and God 
is not being Creator. There is no 


Jesus Washing Peter's Feet, Ford Madox Brown 


agenda. They are simply being to- 
gether, the two of them, and being 
themselves. 

Is it a privilege only for patri- 
archs? Not as far as Jesus is con- 
eermed. YOu-dresmy fiends, ke 
says, “if you do what I command 
you.” The command, of course, is 
to “love one another,” as he puts it. 
To be his friends, that is to say, we 
have to be each other’s friends, 
conceivably even lay down our 
lives for each other. You never 
know (John 15:12-15). It is a high 
price to pay—and Jesus does not 
pretend otherwise. 


Reprinted from Listening to Your Life, 
HarperCollins. 
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THE PRACTICES OF FRIENDSHIP: 
Learning from Jesus, Martha, and Mary 


Jesus in the House of Martha and Mary, Vermeer 


by Susan S. Phillips 


sive subject of friendship was brought to my attention when I was asked to teach a graduate level 
ethics class on it. I was interested, but soon discovered that almost nothing was written about friend- 
ship in the fields of psychology, sociology, and theology. A theologian friend, also unable to identify 
any relevant theological writing, commented, “Friendship is what it’s all about.” 

Christianity has had a mixed relationship with the subject of friendship. On the one hand, much in 
the Bible affirms friendship. We read that God had friends, as did God’s people, men and women. 
The word we usually translate as neighbor in “You shall love your neighbor as yourself,” many schol- 
ars argue is best translated with the word friend. Jesus lived and worked with a group of friends, and 
his followers formed close friendships. In first century Christianity, women were included in the 
company of friends, just as Jesus had extended welcome and friendship to women. This was radical 
in a Roman world that considered women inferior to men and certainly incapable of the level of vir- 


tue necessary for true friendship. 
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Yet, as the Christian church de- 
veloped, friendship was marginal- 
ized and trivialized. The Septu- 
agint, the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, systematically 
avoided using the word philos or 
friend where it would have been ap- 
propriate. Friendship love was seen 
as risky and unethical. Friendship 
is often preferential, undemocrac- 
tic, unmerited, unjust (think about 
it), and not subject to will and rea- 
son. Members of cloistered relig- 
ious communities, through much 
of the church’s history, have been 
censured for forming “particular 
friendships.” The hierarchy of per- 
sonal attachments in Christian doc- 
trine has always valued our love 
for God, family, church, and hu- 
manity more than it has valued 
friendship, which is seen as unnec- 
essary and not particularly noble. 
Personally, I’ve heard many more 
sermons about love of neighbors 
and strangers than about love of 
friends. 

Friendship is a gift, a manifesta- 

tion of grace, which itself is un- 
earned and unreasonable. We don’t 
deserve the love of a friend, and it’s 
not fair that we have become 
friends with this person, but not 
that other person. It’s always a 
blessing when friendship lasts, be- 
cause there are no laws or contracts 
or blood ties that make it obliga- 
tory. 
- Frank Andersen, former New 
College Berkeley professor of Old 
Testament, has written about com- 
passion as the fundamental quality 
of God’s relationship with us and, 
ideally, of our relationships with 
friends. Compassion, like friend- 
ship, is not prescribed, not obliga- 
tory. Rather it is surprising, re- 
sponsive, creative, remarkable, 
generous, good but not required, 
inspiring of covenant but not deter- 
mined by covenant, risky, and 
sometimes in conflict with other 
loves and commitments (see F. I. 
Andersen, “Yahweh, The Kind and 
Sensitive God,” in God Who Is Rich 
in Mercy, eds. O’Brien and Peter- 
son, 1986, p. 79). 


Practices Sustain Friendships 
Like life itself, friendship is frag- 


ile—and part of its beauty lies in its 
vulnerability and the miracle of its 
existence. Friendship can be sought 
after and hoped for, but there is no 
formula we can follow to guarantee 
its creation. It can be nurtured, but 
it can’t be controlled; it can be shel- 
tered, but it can’t be ensured of 
complete protection. Friendship is 
always voluntary, never coerced or 
obligated. The focus of this essay 
will be on the practices—the regu- 
lar and meaningful acts—that con- 
stitute and nurture friendships. 


Friendship iS 
@ieeinie 
manifestation 
Grerdee: 
which itself 

is unearned 
and 
unreasonable. 


Friendship is full of grace and 
mystery, and studying it in a de- 
tached, theoretical manner does it a 
disservice. So I want to invite you 
to join me in thinking about one of 
your friendships. I want you to 
bring to mind a particular friend 
currently in your life and just hold 
that person and that friendship in 
mind. If there is no one in your life 
now that you think of that way, 
think of a friend from the past. Feel 
free to value a friendship that is 
flawed and doesn’t seem particu- 
larly spectacular. Friendship is al- 
ways flawed and often what shows 
on the surface doesn’t fully display 
the strength of the roots that sus- 


tain the friendship. 

There are theories about who is 
attracted to whom as a friend, 
about “how to win friends” (Dale 
Carnegie). There are psychological 
recommendations about boundary 
setting, and when to end relation- 
ships that aren’t meeting one’s 
needs. There are books that distin- 
guish between acquaintances, bud- 
dies, colleagues, neighbors, com- 
rades, soulmates, and so on. The 
varieties of friendship are many 
and no doubt relate to the kinds of 
people we are and the lives we 
lead. 

Some people have one or two 
good friends and consider other 
people in their lives something 
other than friends. Other people 
have many friends and use the des- 
ignation liberally. Aristotle was of 
the “few good friends” school of 
thought. In the Old Testament, 
King David and Naomi each had 
one excellent friend, as far as we 
know. Jesus had at least 12 close 
friends. President Clinton’s circle 
of friends seems huge. There is no 
right or wrong about this distinc- 
tion. 

Some friendships are marked by 
practices or acts that are downright 
heroic, as with David and Jona- 
than. Other friendships are more 
subtle. A woman recently told me 
about a friend who had just moved 
out of state and how sad she was 
about her moving away. She said, 
“You know we just got to know 
each other because our daughters 
were best friends. I didn’t even re- 
alize we were friends, but we had a 
‘kitchen friendship.’ Several times a 
week we would share a cup of tea 
while our daughters played, and 
over the years we grew close with- 
out trying to. Now she’s gone, and 
I’m lonely.” 

We all thrive in environments 
where we feel cared for. This 
woman's kitchen _ friendship 
brought her the comfort of being 
heard and understood. Chatting 
with her friend over the years she 
learned what it was like to grow up 
in a big family. Her friend was 
there when her own father became 
ill and died. They learned together 
about being the moms of daughters 
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who were moving toward adoles- 
cence. They shared their lives 
through practices of visiting each 
other’s kitchens twice a week and 
drinking tea, listening, accepting, 
supporting, helping, challenging, 
consoling. Now her friend is far 
away, and the practices that will 
sustain the friendship are in flux, 
perhaps in jeopardy. These women 
are working to create new practices 
to sustain their friendship long dis- 
tance. 


Jesus’ Friendship with Martha 
and Mary 

In addition to Jesus’ 12 disciples, 
he had other friends. Martha was a 
friend of Jesus and lived outside Je- 
rusalem in Bethany with her sister 
Mary and her brother Lazarus. The 
Biblical accounts of Mary and Mar- 
tha’s interactions with Jesus are sel- 
dom studied for what they show 
about friendship, But they illustrate 
a friendship that was crucial in the 
lives of Jesus and the two women. 

The events in Luke 10:38-41 take 
place in the midst of Jesus’ time of 
traveling and teaching and healing. 
Many people were turning out to 
listen to him and ask things of him. 
He had fed the 5,000, the disciples 
were going out on missions them- 
selves, and 70 or so people had 
gone ahead of Jesus to prepare 
towns to receive him and hear his 
message. 

Just before entering Bethany (in 
Luke’s account), Jesus was asked 
about how to inherit eternal life. 
He affirmed the Hebrew Shema of 
loving the Lord, and your neighbor 
as yourself, and then went on to il- 
lustrate loving one’s neighbor with 
the story of the Good Samaritan 
who took care of the man beaten by 
robbers. 

In the midst of that demanding 
teaching schedule, Jesus came to 
Bethany. For all we know, this was 
the beginning of Jesus’ friendship 
with Mary and Martha. Let’s look 
at the practices that constitute their 
friendship. 


Now as they went on their way, he [Je- 
sus] entered a certain village, where a 
woman named Martha welcomed him 
into her home (Luke 10:38). 
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1. The practice of welcoming 

Martha welcomed Jesus into her 
home. That was an act of friend- 
ship. It’s significant that Martha’s 
name is mentioned and that it’s 
said to be her home. We know 
from John’s Gospel that she has a 
brother, Lazarus, but Luke calls it 
her home. It must have been bold 
to welcome a traveling man into 
her home, and it presented her 
with a lot of work and violated her 
female role of invisibility. 

Jesus had been traveling for a 
long time in the company of men. 
It must have been a relief for him to 
be welcomed by women, attended 
to by them, allowed to sit comforta- 
bly and eat a good meal, though 
doing so abrogated customs of in- 
teraction between men and women 
in the culture. 

Seemingly, Lazarus was not 
present to play the role of host then 
accorded the man of the house- 
hold. Breaking with the accepted 
morality of her time, Martha and 
her sister Mary offered simple 
kindnesses to a person who was 
constantly being asked for answers 
to difficult questions and to per- 
form heroic acts of divinity. 

Our homes are part of who we 
are. To welcome a person into our 
home is to risk ourselves, to risk be- 
ing known. I don’t know about 
you, but my home is often in sucha 
state that it feels risky to invite 
someone in. But a friend is wel- 
come. I trust a good friend to look 
on my family’s messes with eyes of 
compassion and mercy. 

Friendship requires opening our 
life to another, and there is always 
risk in that. That’s why we don’t in- 
vite just anybody in, and why we 
are so hurt when a friend betrays 
us. Almost the first practice in a 
friendship, the one that gets things 
going, is the practice of welcoming 
the other. It opens the door to pos- 
sibility. Each time friends get to- 
gether there ought to be welcome. 
When there isn’t, the friendship 
needs attention. 


2. The practice of receiving 

Jesus accepted the sisters’ hospi- 
tality. The text doesn’t say that this 
acceptance was radical, but it was. 


He seemingly left his companions 
and went to get to know this family 
in Bethany. He responded to their 
invitation with openness and spon- 
taneity. It’s hard for people, espe- 
cially those who are professional 
givers, to receive. Ego, suspicion, 
and self-protectiveness can get in 
the way. Jesus was able to receive. 

The wonderful Italian movie I] 
Postino is about the time when the 
Chilean poet Pablo Neruda was ex- 
iled on a small Italian island where 
many people were illiterate and 
“metaphor” was a new and dan- 
gerous concept. He and the post- 
man become friends. 

One of the beauties of the movie 
is Neruda’s receptivity to the 
friendly gestures of the postman. - 
Neruda accepted the honor of be- 
ing witness to the postman’s mar- 
riage as he would have accepted 
that honor in any friend’s wedding. 
Like the story of Jesus’ friendship 
with Mary and Martha, the film 
shows friendship _ flourishing 
where one would expect difference 
in status to preclude it. 

Responding and receiving are 
the reciprocal practices to welcom- 
ing and giving. They can be just as 
difficult as what we think of as the 
more active part of the exchange. 
Can you receive the gifts and wel- 
come of friends with the same kind 
of grace that you can welcome your 
friends and give them gifts? 


She [Martha] had a sister named 
Mary, who sat at the Lord's feet and 
listened to what he was saying (Luke 
1039); 


3. The practice of trusting self- 
disclosure 

Jesus spoke to Martha and Mary 
and probably taught them much as 
he taught his disciples and the 
crowds who listened to him. He 
was not a “respecter of persons” 
who sought out the powerful and 
wealthy, but responded to the per- 
sons he encountered. In sharing 
who he was with Martha and Mary 
he responded to the possibility of 
friendship. Some psychologists 
have said that one-half of intimacy 
is “trusting  self-disclosure”—the 
willingness to share one’s thoughts 


and feelings with another, trusting. 


that the other will accept what is 
revealed and has the integrity not 
to betray or exploit it (see Wynne 
and Wynne, “The Quest for Inti- 
macy,” Journal of Marital and Family 
Therapy, 12(4), October 1986, pp. 
383-394). 

Jesus spoke openly to the sisters. 
We don’t know what he said, but 
during those days he often spoke 
about his future death and the 
kingdom of God. These were dan- 
gerous things to speak about be- 
cause they revealed his identity 
and made him vulnerable to ridi- 
cule, rejection, scorn, and abuse. 
Those who believed in him might 
think that it wasn’t worth his time 
to talk to women about such mat- 
ters—since women were not al- 
lowed to be students, much less 
theologians. But Jesus accepted the 
sisters and offered them himself. 

Friendships are nurtured and 
fortified by self-disclosure. When 
most of us think about an ideal 
friend, we think of a person who 
truly knows us and still loves us. 


4. The practice of listening and com- 
municating empathy 

Mary listened at Jesus’ feet. Mary 
treated Jesus like a great teacher. 
She recognized his authority, loved 
him, and abandoned certain proto- 
cols in order to hear what he said. 
The other half of intimacy is some- 
times called “communicated empa- 
thy,” which is letting the other per- 
son know that you accept him or 
her and are a trustworthy, respect- 
ful listener. 

There is a responsibility in re- 
ceiving someone, and Mary and 
Martha each took up different as- 
pects of that responsibility. Martha 
focused on acts of hospitality, mak- 
ing Jesus comfortable, preparing 
the meal, and serving him as an im- 
portant guest. Mary concentrated 
on listening to him and revering 
him as a teacher. She communi- 
cated acceptance and acknowledg- 
ment, which confirmed Jesus’ trust. 

There is great responsibility in 
listening. I used to be a better lis- 
tener than I sometimes am now. 
Recently a friend was telling me 
about some difficulty she was hav- 


ing, and I was on my office phone. 
I had a document that had to be 
printed before I left for the day, so I 
kept on working on it as she spoke, 
giving her that broken kind of at- 
tention that is such a misfortune in 
a friendship. She seemed not to no- 
tice as I kept “uh-huhing,” but I left 
my Office later feeling I’d failed. I 


Friendship 
requires 
opening our 
life to another, 
and there Is 
always risk 

lev iekeni: 


don’t think I communicated empa- 
thy because I really didn’t have 
any. Like Martha I was distracted, 
but unlike Martha I wasn’t honest 
about my dilemma. 


But Martha was distracted by her 
many tasks; so she came to him and 
asked, “Lord, do you not care that my 
sister has left me to do all the work by 
myself? Tell her then to help me” 
(Luke 10:40). 


5. The practice of hospitality and a 
breakdown in responding 

Martha was distracted by serv- 
ing Jesus. The RSV says she was 
distracted by her many tasks. That 
sounds more negative than the 
Greek, which speaks of her serving, 
using the word diaconion, the same 
word we use for deacons in the 
church and Paul uses to describe 
his service to Jerusalem (Romans 
15:31). Also in the Greek, the word 
for her state is “cumbered,” bur- 
dened, weighted by all that she had 


to do to be a proper hostess. 

Martha was like the poor fellow 
in Ecclesiastes who toiled all day 
under the sun and worried at 
night. Both Martha and this man, 
like me and perhaps you, need to 
learn to open ourselves to grace, to 
know when to put down the hoe or 
the skillet and breathe in the life of 
friendship, or the beauty of crea- 
tion, or the flash of humor. 

Martha was doing good things. 
She was honoring the practices of 
hospitality and friendship, and it 
was Martha who made their time 
together possible. She, in fact, was 
doing exactly what her culture ex- 
pected from her—she was sup- 
posed to occupy herself in the 
kitchen, serve the men, and stay 
out of the conversation. But Martha 
wanted more. She wasn’t happy to 
be in the kitchen while Mary was 
listening to Jesus. She was hun- 
kered down in her encumbrances 
and not receptive to the possibili- 
ties of the moment. After throwing 
off custom in order to invite Jesus 
into her home, she was unable to 
find a way out of all the distracting 
expectations once he was there. 


6. The practices of honesty, reaching 
out and relying on 

Martha came to Jesus and, call- 
ing him “Lord,” asked him if he 
didn’t care that Mary wasn’t help- 
ing her. Here Martha was trust- 
ingly  self-disclosing. She was 
frank. She confronted Jesus hon- 
estly with what was troubling her, 
and she was troubled by his lack of 
response to the situation as well as 
by Mary’s not helping. 

Martha’s complaint may not just 
be angry or jealous. Part of the so- 
lution to encumbrance offered in 
Ecclesiastes is to work side by side 
with another. Martha’s thinking 
may have included that wisdom. If 
Mary were to help her, she could 
serve in a way that would enable 
her to be more open to Jesus. She 
turned to Jesus for help, expecting 
to receive it. 

Help comes in many forms. Mar- 
tha was asking for advocacy. The 
practice of friendship she was en- 
gaging might be called reaching 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Meaning of Friendship 


A conversation between 


Madeleine L‘Engle and Luci Shaw 


¢ he weavings and interweavings of friendship are part of the pattern of the universe, not a 
deterministic pre-set pattern, but one that God calls on us to co-create in accordance with 


the divine purpose of love. 


Now we have found ourselves in conversation about friendship, instigated by a suggestion that 
we write a book together on this topic. We both instinctively, immediately, said, “Yes!” We want 
to talk about friendship and its redemptive effect on our lives and faith —Luci Shaw 


Madeleine: It’s a little difficult to 
be self-conscious about friendship. 


Luci: But we have to try. 


Madeleine: I know. So, let’s start 
with this sandwich. It’s filled with 
different ingredients: bread, let- 
tuce, tuna fish, chopped onions and 
celery, pickles, a slice of tomato. 
Like friendship. 


Luci: Which has to have its own va- 
riety, its own textures. 

Madeleine: So it needs to be 
chewed. 


Luci: (Nodding, but moving on) 
The security, the safety, the enjoy- 
ment of just being at rest with a 
friend. The challenge and the stim- 
ulation that nourishes us and 
causes us to grow. 


Madeleine: This is different from 
the world’s attitude toward friend- 
ship, and the current vocabulary 
reflects it. We no longer talk about 
friendship and love; we talk about 
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“relationships.” You can have a re- 
lationship without commitment 
but you can’t really have friendship 
or love without commitment. 


Luci: There’s also a lot of talk about 
“networking.” I suppose this is 
more in professional circles where 
we need information or references 
or technical skills from somebody 
else—I need what you have for my 
benefit. 


Madeleine: How much commit- 
ment, or covenant, is part of friend- 
ship, long-lasting friendship? Does 
it have to be spoken? Does it have 
to be declared? 


Luci: When we were kids, remem- 
ber how friends, as members of a 
secret club, would swear to be 
blood brothers or sisters, maybe 
making a little prick and mixing 
our blood as a kind of intuitive, 
sacramental act? What about when 
we’re older? 


Madeleine: It’s anything but a se- 
cret club, but the first time we go to 


Communion together seals __ it, 
somehow. 
Luci: Communion is a meal, and 


because it is a sacramental meal, all 
meals that we eat can be sacramen- 
tal—a reflection of that archetypal 
meal. It involves the taking in of 
nourishment, and the body and 
blood of Christ are supreme nour- 
ishment for the spirit. Without it 
we are really impoverished. Maybe 
because there are so many denomi- 
nations that don’t practice Com- 
munion except very occasionally, 
maybe that’s one of the reasons 
some are deprived of this whole 
sacramental view of life which you 
and I find so meaningful. 


Madeleine: |! know more and more 
ministers who are now approach- 
ing the Communion service in a 
much more sacramental way than 
they used to. Others have told me 
how important it is that they be po- 
litically correct; you don’t talk 
about Jesus, you talk about political 
correctness. So I see two things 
happening in the Protestant tradi- 


tion. One is a move toward sacra- 
ment, and the other is a move to- 
ward political correctness, away 
from sacrament, because political 
correctness answers questions 
while the mystery of the sacra- 
ments is beyond human compre- 
hension. 


Luci: Taking Communion together, 
and being part of that vast, unseen 
“cloud of witnesses,” puts us in a 
place where friendship is sacred. 
You and I both know what it’s like 
to be part of the “communion of 
saints,” which includes our hus- 
bands who have gone ahead of us. 
We shared that experience in the 
same year, losing our mates to can- 
Ger. 


Madeleine: Amazing to have it be 
so close. Almost as soon as Harold 
died, Hugh got ill... 


Luci: There was almost a contin- 
uum between us—the progress of 
the disease and of dying and of our 
standing by, unable to stop it. 


Madeleine: And yet, somehow, 
everything in us was being 
strengthened, because of sharing it. 


Luci: We entered into each other’s 


Ld 
You can havea 


relationship without 
commitment but you can’t 
really have friendship or 
love without commitment.” 


—Madeleine 


distress because we knew person- 
ally what it, was like. I could call 
you, and you could call me, and in 
a few words we would know ex- 
actly what the other was going 
through, because each had gone 
through it, or was facing it. 


Madeleine: So when we. said 
“pray,” we each knew what the 
other was asking and what our re- 
sponse was. Our prayers were 
each in our own individual lan- 
guage, and yet they were undoubt- 
edly very similar. 


Luci: Sometimes we _ prayed 
prayers of anger, cries of anguish, 


Madeleine (left) and Luci /Photo by Maria Rooney 


because it seemed unfair... 
Madeleine: ... Cancer is unfair... 


Luci: ... that these good men, who 
had lived lives of honor and love, 
were being struck down in the 
prime of their lives. 


Madeleine: But nobody ever prom- 
ised us fairness. That’s much of the 
point of the parable of the workers 
in the vineyard: fairness is not part 
of the promise. 


Luci: How much is prayer part of 
friendship? 


Madeleine: A very vital part. Not 
coercive, manipulative prayer, but 
offering, listening prayer. That's 
why Communion makes so much 
difference. Bread again: the bread 
of life, the nourishment of our 
souls. 


Luci: It makes friendship Trinitar- 
ian, doesn’t it? In receiving Com- 
munion we give ourselves and our 
friendship to God, and God gives it 
back again 100 percent whole, 
and with an added dimension 
which makes it a Trinitarian 
friendship: two friends, and their 
Maker. 
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Madeleine: We’ve been breaking 
bread together for a great many 
years. That’s a rare blessing. 


Luci: It holds all the other things 
we have in common together: our 
love of books, for instance, books 
that are our friends. I first read A 
Circle of Quiet back in Wheaton—it 
was the first book of yours I read— 
I hadn’t read A Wrinkle in Time at 
that point. It was after that Lan- 
guage and Literature conference 
when we first met that you sent me 
a copy of Circle, and I sent you a 
copy of Listen to the Green, and 
that’s when our correspondence 
started. 

I remember reading your book 
and underlining all the things I re- 
alized I had in common with you: 
that you loved to play Bach on the 
piano, that you burnt the peas, that 
often the laundry came out pink 
because you’d put in something 
red with the white wash. There 
were a whole lot of other things 
like that, particular details that 
made me know you were a kindred 
spirit, even back then. 


Madeleine: When I read your 
poetry, and it sang inside me, it 
was as though we saw the spark 
being ignited, and all through the 
years we've watched it grow into a 
beautiful blaze contained in God’s 
love, which has helped it to grow. 


Luci: If we’re going to talk and 
write about friendship, we’re going 
to have to be honest in trying to re- 
deem something that has almost 
evaporated in the society around 
us. 


Madeleine: We need to try to ex- 
press the truth of friendship, which 
is deeper and more painful and 
more wonderful than “relation- 
ship.” 


Luci: Or connections, or peer asso- 
ciations. Or “significant others.” 


Madeleine: A friend is not just 
someone you know, or an acquain- 
tance; it’s someone you’ve shared 
with to the point that you can 
phone—or be phoned—in the mid- 
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dle of the night. I’ve found that’s a 
good test. Many years ago, one 
night when Hugh was away and I 
was alone with the children, and 
one of them had a high fever, I lay 
in bed and in my mind I listed the 
people I could call at two o’clock in 
the morning if I needed to, persons 
who would respond to my need 
without a second thought. 


Luci: It’s a good thing to know. 
And also to be able to be called like 
that. Whoever is calling really does 


“Taking Communion together, 
and being part of that vast, 
unseen cloud of witnesses, 

puts us in a place where 
friendship is sacred.” 


—lLuci 


consider you a special friend, or 
you wouldn’t be wakened by the 
phone at two in the morning. 


Madeleine: But it shouldn’t be- 
come a habit. Years ago someone 
used to call me frequently well af- 
ter midnight. I used to be very 
naive about alcoholism, and didn’t 
realize that those calls were the re- 
sult of drinking too much. But I 
knew there was something wrong 
about their repetitiveness. A two 
a.m. call for an emergency is part 
of true friendship, but if it becomes 
constant, it indicates a problem 
that’s beyond my capacity to help. 
When we try to help more than 
we’re qualified to, it becomes ma- 
nipulation, not friendship. 


Luci: Even when we can’t help, 
isn’t constancy one of the elements 
of a good friendship? 


Madeleine: Yes, friendship is con- 
stant, whether we see each other 
regularly or not. 


Luci: There are friends we may see 
only occasionally, and yet we pick 
up immediately as though we’d 
been together only the day before. I 
have friends I haven’t seen or 
maybe I’ve even lost touch with, 
and yet I care intensely about what 
happens to them, and I know they 
care about what happens to me. 


Madeleine: One thing I really re- 
gret is that our lives get so busy, 
and so frenetic, and we spend so 
much time in the line of business 
with hundreds of other people, we 
don’t have the time we'd like to 
have for our close, intimate friends. 
For instance, you and I don’t call as 
often as we should. 


Luci: That’s easy to do something 
about. 


Madeleine: But sometimes I don’t 
call you because I’m afraid of both- 
ering you. The telephone can be- 
come such a monster. Sometimes 
when it’s rung a dozen times in a 
row, I answer it and almost shout, 
“HELLO!” and that’s usually when 
it’s a call from someone I really 
want to talk to. There’s something 
really delicious about hearing the 
voice of someone you truly care 
about. 


Luci: But what I want is enough 
face-to-face time that we can really 
tap into each other, supplemented 
by letters and phone calls. 


Madeleine: Do you know Betty 
Anne Cody? 


Luci: You’ve told me enough about 
her so I feel as if I know her. 


Madeleine: When Betty Anne and I 
had known each other for several 
years, On a casual basis, and it was 
clear that this was becoming a 
friendship, she wrote and defined 
what she expected from a friend: 
for instance, a reasonable number 
of phone calls, and letters, and reg- 
ular prayer. 


Luci: Yes, we need to pray for each 
other all the time, whether we 
know of any specific need or not. 


Madeleine: I think Betty Anne was 


right to lay down certain expecta- 
tions. 


Luci: We could make up a wish list 
for friendship. 


Madeleine: It’s very simple. You 
keep in touch, and you pray. 


Luci: But what is “friend”? What 
does the word mean? 


Madeleine: (Pointing) There’s an 
etymological dictionary over there, 
if you want to look it up. On the 
top shelf to the left. 


(Luci brings a heavy volume over 
and we leaf through it.) 


Madeleine: Here. It’s from the mid- 
dle English frend, which derives 
from the old English freond, which 
is the contraction of freogin, to love. 
Oh, that’s wonderful. 


Luci: So friendship is a special kind 
of loving. 


Madeleine: We need a word half- 
way between acquaintance and 
friend. 


Luci: “Someone I know”? 
Madeleine: Someone I’m getting to 
know. Someone who is now more 
than acquaintance but still not yet a 
friend, if you truly honor the word 
friend. 

Luci: Companion is a lovely word. 


Madeleine: Pan—with bread! 


Luci: So, a friend is someone you 
share bread with? 


Madeleine: Look. Bread, panis, ulti- 
mately comes from pascere, which 


‘is Latin for to nourish. 


Luci: Pasque. Paschal lamb. Easter. 


Madeleine: It also says pastor in 
here: to nourish. 


Luci: The nourishment of friend- 
ship. Comrade is a good word, too. 


Madeleine’s candlesticks 


Zabar’s, a New York Saturday morning, I bought 
a box of rosy pillar candles, stacked 
like quadruplets in the womb, for her four 


silver candlesticks which stand, flanking 
the orange tulips at table center, tall 
and elegant as Madeleine herself. Flames 


have danced their highlights on the faces 
around the oval table ever since 
the sterling quartet was willed to her. 


Every visit I search the kitchen for 
the soft cotton rags and the clay-colored polish 
(a favor; her maid “doesn’t do silver’). 


One afternoon, buffing away, I noticed her name, 
misspelled “Madeline,” etched dark and faint 
along one oval base. I knew then I was polishing 


not just her treasures but my friend, burnishing 
with the well-worn cloth of friendship her silver 


self, lifting the light tarnish of time. 


Like my shining her words into their 
places in her books; like her lighting 
blooms of fire in a thousand shadowed rooms. 


Madeleine: Comrade. Comfort. A 
good comrade gives comfort. 


Luci: And sometimes gives comfort 
food, like buttered toast. 


Madeleine: Or cream of tomato 
soup. 


Luci: Oh, yes, my favorite. 


Madeleine: Yesterday after church 
we were talking about “comfort 
foods” and how, after a death, our 
friends, particularly our church 


—Luci Shaw 


friends, bring in food in vast quan- 
tities. It is both comfort food, and 
an affirmation of life, despite the 
inevitability of death. 


Luci: Oatmeal on cold winter 
mornings is a comforting, reinforc- 
ing food, nourishing spirit as well 
as body. And before bed, I love a 
steaming mug of milk, with your 
“secret ingredient,” Madeleine, a 
sprinkle of grated nutmeg. Let me 
look up comrade. It says, “See cam- 


era,” which means room. Or, in the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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PRAYER 
and 


FRIENDSHIP 


Personal life today is vulnerable to 
the impersonal habits of moder- 
nity. 

The habit of thinking “natu- 
rally,” of seeing a human being as 
no more than a clever animal with 
instinctual drives, makes modern 
society very lustful. 

The habit of thinking “objec- 
tively” assumes that detachment is 
needed for objectivity (“scientific 
knowledge” is the only valid 
knowledge) and thus causes deep 
alienation of the human spirit. 

The habit of thinking “function- 
ally” (action is more important 
than reflection, and what I “do” 
really defines who I am) distorts 
human identity. 

The habit of thinking “pragmati- 
cally” is a reductionist tendency 
that rides roughshod over human 
relationships and devalues the per- 
son. 

The habit of thinking “dualisti- 
cally” (separating theory from 
practice) makes our world antire- 
ligious; true religion is integrative 
of personal existence. 

Likewise, an impersonal culture 
is hostile to prayer. So prayer as an 
isolated endeavor in a friendless 
world is doomed to frustration and 
failure. It is like trying to grow 
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James M. Houston 


Prayer is the 
evidence of our 
appropriation of 
the mercies of 
God, of our 
understanding 
of his character. 


tropical fruits in an arctic climate. 

Nurture of a prayerful life re- 
quires personal fellowship with the 
Triune God, combined with right 
ways of thinking about God and 
his world. It also requires soul- 
friends, seriously cultivating 
friendships for deepening and en- 
riching the relational life of _per- 
sons. It also benefits greatly from 
the communion of saints, whose 
faith we are enjoined to follow. 

I am really arguing that an au- 


thentic personal life is a prayerful 
life, and a prayerful life is embod- 
ied by relationships at all dimen- 
sions—vertically with God, hori- 
zontally with other persons, and 
past with the communion of 
saints—in order to make the 
present moment a prayerful experi- 
ence. Personal life is not the life we 
live in solitude, when there is no 
one to interfere with our prefer- 
ences and prejudices. We are per- 
sons in relationships and we need 
to see therefore that we are in- 
tended to be prayerful persons. 


Prayer as the Gift of Divine Fel- 
lowship 

The New Testament makes clear 
that without entering into vital fel- 
lowship with God, all human ef- 
forts at human betterment, at social 
reform, and all experiments of com- 
munity development, are doomed 
to failure and frustration. That is 
why all Christian enterprises oper- 
ating without prayer are a delusion. 

The entrepreneurial spirit of so 
much Christian action today, which 
replaces prayer with salesmanship, 
is not Christian, but secular enter- 
prise. 

The association of prayer with 
the reconciling death and resurrec- 


tion of Jesus Christ is vital. The 
church of God is the fellowship 
of the redeemed of God. Just as 
there is no automatic inclusion 
within the church by nominal 
membership, so there is no fel- 
lowship with God without a dis- 
ciplined, daily life of prayer. 

Prayer is the evidence of our 
appropriation of the mercies of 
God, of our understanding of 
his character. Since God is love, 
it is his character to reveal him- 
self and give himself to us. 
Therefore, we must give him 
glory—acknowledging his in- 
trinsic Being by listening to him 
in prayer and praising him for 
his love and grace. As some of 
the church fathers were fond of 
pointing out, prayer is theology, 
and theology is prayer. As is 
our conception of God, so is our 
prayer life. 

To Feuerbach, for example, 
prayer was merely the expres- 
sion of human need; to him, God 
was a projection of human needs 
into the heavens. To Paul Tillich, 
prayer to the ground-of-your-being 
was nonsensical. There is no 
clearer expose of our inner convic- 
tions than our prayer life. 

Real prayer is possible only 
when it is God-given, Christ- 
shaped, and Spirit-inspired—that is 
to say, when it is Trinitarian. Bibli- 
cal prayer, as the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, the friendship of Jesus 
Christ, and the intimacy of the fa- 
therhood of God, has a dynamic 
that enriches our souls as nothing 
else can do. This we can summar- 
ize as follows: 

* The power of this divine fellow- 
ship is that we have the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in our lives (2 Co- 
rinthians 13:14; Philippians 2:1). 

* The shape of this divine fellow- 
ship is that it is centered in Jesus 
Christ. In union with him we are 
swept into the meaning of the gos- 
pel (1 Corinthians 1:9; Philippians 
3:10-11). 

* The source of this divine fel- 
lowship is that we share in his di- 
vine love (1 John 1:3). 

* The basis of this divine fellow- 
ship is baptism, our being thus 
united with Christ in his death and 
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Christian is pulled from danger by Goodwill 


raised to live in his risen life 
(Romans 6:1f; Colossians 2:11f; 2 
Timothy 2:11). 

* The nurture of this divine fel- 
lowship is the regular celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. Participation 
in Christ is made real by its re- 
peated celebration (1 Corinthians 
10:16f). 

* The realism of this divine fel- 
lowship is the acceptance of suffer- 
ing for Christ’s sake (1 Peter 1:29; 2 
Corinthians 4:1f; Romans 8:17). 

The fulfilment of this divine 
fellowship is glorification. To 
share a prayerful life with Christ is 
to anticipate the coming glory 
(John 3:16; Romans 8:30; Ephesians 
11h) 

This divine fellowship is the ba- 
sis, expression, and empowering 
that the prayer life of the Christian 
can enjoy. So the early church saw 
prayer as the expression of divine 
fellowship in the lives of the believ- 
ers (Acts 2:42). When we forget 
this, our church fellowship quickly 
shallows out into church commit- 
tees, social chit-chat, much activity 
but no prayerful community of the 
saints. Only the vertical dimension 
of divine fellowship inspires, re- 
freshes, and gives character to our 
horizontal relationships of friend- 
ship. 


The Prayer Life Exercised with 
Friendships 

It is curious how little empha- 
sis, down through history, the 
church has placed on the value 
of human friendships. Apart 
from Aelred of Rievaulx’s Spiri- 
tual Friendship written by a Cis- 
tercian friend of Bernard of 
Clairvaux in the 12th century, 
and Jeremy Taylor’s Discourse of 
the Nature, Offices and Measures of « 
Friendship written toward the 
end of the 17th century, there 
has been no significant literature 
on the subject until now. The 
only “friendship” referred to in 
the New Testament, noted by 


ship of the world” that is spoken 
of as “enmity with God.” Taylor 
saw that agape love is for all the 
world, whereas philia love is se- 
lective and for a few friends 
only. 

Despite the fact that the story of 
David and Jonathan was friendship 
par excellence (1 Samuel 18-2 Sam- 
uel 1), and that Paul’s ministry was 
bound by prayer and friendship 
(Romans 16), the church has been 
chary of emphasizing the spiritual 
merits of human friendships. The 
uncertainty may be described as 
follows: 

* If friendship is the least instinc- 
tive of human relationships, requir- 
ing deliberate choice, what moral 
resources do we have to cultivate 
and sustain it? 

* As a human bond, how can 
friendship be sustained pure, to 
serve the glory of God? 

* Friendship can be a radical 
force for change, as Wilberforce 
and the Clapham sect demon- 
strated. How can it be kept under 
control to serve the common good 
of the body of Christ? 

* If friendship is a_ reciprocal 
love, and agape love is not self- 
seeking (1 Corinthians 13:5), how 
can the Christian use it for spiritual 
growth? 

It is prayer that gives health to 
spiritual friendship, while such a 
human relationship can give guid- 
ance and encouragement to the ba- 
sic need I have: to be more like Je- 
sus Christ. Thus we find the 
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Psalms full of short ejaculatory 
prayers, shot like arrows heaven- 
ward to express specific needs to 
God—for security, assurance, rec- 
ognition, continuing guidance: 
“Create in me a clean heart, O 
Lord”; “O Lord, make haste to help 
me”; “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” Thus by “all 
prayer and supplication” (Ephe- 
sians 6:28) a way is opened up that 
leads us away from our carnal self 
with its divided interests to the 
wholeness of life in Christ. 

Such prayer is expressive of a 
process of “unselfing” one’s being 
before God. It is realizing with 
John the Baptist, “I must decrease 
and he must increase.” Clearly the 
equipment of the Christian is to put 
on “the whole armor of God.” This 
implies that we must be stripped of 
self-defenses. Nor can we “pray in 
the Spirit on all occasions, with all 
kinds of prayers and requests” 
(Ephesians 6:18), unless we have 
been armed with all the accoutre- 
ments of the gospel: the belt of 
truth, the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, feet shod with the readiness 
that comes from the gospel of 
peace, the shield of faith, the hel- 
met of salvation, «ad the sword of 
the Spirit, “which is the Word of 
God” (Ephesians 6:13-17). 

The divine application of this, for 
the transformation of my life in 
Christ, needs the companionship 
of soul-friends such as Bunyan de- 
picted in Pilgrim’s Progress, or as 
C. S. Lewis re-depicted in Pilgrim's 
Regress. The moral accountability 
of such soul-friends, their encour- 
agement, insight, and loving sup- 
port, help us to pray more richly, 
more dependently, as they relate 
with us. We also know how the 
wrong kind of friendship can have 
the opposite effect, to take us away 
from the Lord and remove our de- 
sire to pray. 

Much is being said today about 
the need for spiritual direction. 
This can be dangerous, if it is used 
to have power over other people, 
or to suggest that its skills are 
newly acquired esoteric skills, or 
that it is a new style of profession- 
alized clinical psychology. Yet we 
all need guidance, because of self- 
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We do need 
honest friends 
to direct us 
gently and 
wisely toward 
new insights 


before the Lord. 


deceit and the blindness of indwell- 
ing sin in our hearts. We do need 
honest friends to direct us gently 
and wisely toward new insights be- 
fore the Lord. 

Perhaps there is far less spiritual 
sensibility among Protestants than 
among Catholics, because we have 
much less emphasis on confession 
and daily repentance. Our faith 
can also be shallow if it lacks inte- 
gration to our experiences, in an 
openness of our life before God. 
Prayer is an opening of ourselves 
before God in honesty and humil- 
ity, in self-abandonment and vul- 
nerability. 

Perhaps the greatest assistance 
any soul-friend can give is to direct 
me to the friendship of Jesus 
Christ; as a good friend he leads 
me to know the Best Friend. To be 
so directed is to be privileged, per- 
sonally enhanced, and recognized 
for who Iam. Yes, a guilty sinner 
saved by grace, yet also one who 
has been given the transcending 
gift of communion with God. 

I am not you. Nothing can 
bridge that gulf except the presence 
of Jesus Christ. C. S. Lewis speaks 
of how our friends really cannot 
appreciate “the secret thread” that 
binds our most treasured books to- 
gether. Or how we can stand look- 
ing at a landscape that seems to 
embody what we have been look- 


ing at all our life, and turn to our 
friend beside us to realize that he 
(or she) has no idea of our emo- 
tions and involvement in it. There 
1S 
that something which you were 
born desiring, and which, be- 
neath the flux of other desires 
and in all the momentary silences 
between the louder passions, 
night and day, year by year, from 
childhood to old age, you are 
looking for, watching for, listen- 
ing for(.) You have never had it. 
All the things that have ever 
deeply possessed your soul have 
been but hints of it—tantalizing 
glimpses, promises never quite 
fulfilled, echoes that died away 
just as they caught your ear. But 
if it should really become mani- 
fest, if there ever came an echo 
that did not die away but swelled — 
into the sound itself—you would 
know it. Beyond all possibility of 
doubt you would say, “Here at 
last is the thing I was made for.” 
We cannot tell each other about 
it. It is the secret signature of 
each soul, the incommunicable 
and unappeasable want, the 
thing we desired before we met 
our spouse or made our friends 
or chose our work. ... While we 
are, this is. If we lose this, we 
lose all. (from The Problem of Pain) 


Life-long friends are those who 
catch a hint of this angst and long- 
ing of our souls and who sustain us 
in its quest. It is recognizing per- 
haps how we need God, a God 
who became human in_ Jesus 
Christ, and who therefore helps us 
to bridge the gap between being in- 
cognito and being known by God. 

The interconnectedness of prayer 
and friendship is evident in Paul’s 
life of intercessory prayer, and in 
the building of spiritual friend- 
ships. In his prison epistles there is 
no other way that the logistics of 
the gospel can be communicated 
except through friendships. “This 
is my prayer,” he says, “that your 
love may abound more and more 
in knowledge and depth of insight, 
so that you may be able to discern 
what is best, and may be pure and 
blameless until the day of Christ, 
filled with the fruit of righteous- 
ness that comes through Jesus 


christ, to the glory and praise of 
sod” (Philippians 1:9-11).  Like- 


wise, we may Say, that the fruit of. 


spiritual friendship is what he calls 
“the fruit of the Spirit” (Galatians 
9:22-23). None of this can reach 
vintage without prayer in the 
Spirit. 

We can summarize some of the 
interconnections between prayer 
and spiritual friendship like this: 

* God’s desire for me is that I 
grow in prayerful communion with 
him. There can be no limit to the 
extent to which I can reach out, 
long for, and grow in the exercise 
of prayer. 

* A true soul-friend is one who 
encourages me to grow as the 
friend of God, and who guides me 
in that direction. 

* When I sense I am stuck, or 
blocked, in my progress in a life of 
prayer, a wise soul-friend will help 
me to discern what is the cause of 
the hindrance or obstacle. Anger, 
resentment, an unforgiving spirit, 
even our admiration for a parent 
who was effective in prayer, are 
common causes. 

* Growth in prayer life can be 
vigorous when I recognize who I 
am and what my basic needs are. 
So a good soul-friend will help me 
to this acceptance, pointing me to 
ways I can be “accepted in the Be- 
loved,” in Christ himself. 

* Thus a true soul-friend always 
points me to Jesus Christ. 

Such friendship is essential and 
cannot be excluded from either the 
theology or ethics of prayer. It 
“sives heart” to the other, to have 
an enlarged capacity to know and 
commune with God. How inspir- 
ing, then, is the list of 34 friends 
whom Paul named individually in 
the conclusion of the letter to the 
Romans. Within the first 16 verses 
he greeted 27 of them, affirming 
each with special encouragement: 
“a servant of the church”; “a great 
help to many”; “the first convert in 
Christ”; “who risked their lives for 
me”; “who worked hard for you”; 
“whom I love in the Lord”; “tested 
and approved of Christ.” 

Paul also shared his inmost feel- 
ings with his soul-friends: his long- 
ings, eagerness, distress, delight, 


matilale 
shared his 
inmost feelings 
with his soul- 
friends: his long- 
ings, eagerness, 
distress, delight, 


and gratitude. 


and gratitude. As each friend is 
particularized, so each emotion is 
described, so that the power and 
relevance of prayer for each one are 
reinforced in concrete and realistic 
ways. 


Prayer Enriched by the Commun- 
ion of Saints 

To divine fellowship and to hu- 
man friendships we add the rein- 
forcement that prayer is given by 
the communion of saints. We recite 
the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in 
the communion of saints.” But do 
we? What does this mean? How 
does such “communion” guide and 
enrich our prayer life? These and 
other questions we must face and 
try to answer. 

Such questions arise in the first 
place because Scripture says little 
about the “communion of the 
saints.” Hebrews 11 lists the faith- 
ful, who surround us like a great 
cloud of witnesses. In Hebrews 12 
and other passages the writer em- 
phasizes that the example of those 
who have gone before us can 
sharpen the focus we should have 
upon the uniqueness of Christ (He- 
brews 12:1-2; 12:24; 13:7-8). 

But issues that the church has of- 


ten speculated about—do the de- 
parted pray for us? do they think 
about us? can we speak to them?-- 
on such matters the Bible is silent. 
Our ideas remain inventions of our 
imagination. 

Instead, the focus is on the com- 
munion of God’s people, past, 
present, and future, in the presence 
of God. Because we have been 
called out and separated for God, 
our standing is to be “a holy peo- 
ple” (1 Corinthians 7:14). But holi- . 
ness is also a duty and a journey (1 
Thessalonians 4:3-8; Hebrews 
12:14). As the Epistle of Barnabas 
expresses it beautifully, our life is 
to be a pilgrimage toward holiness 
in the companionship of the Lord 
(ch. XIX). Prayerfulness brings 
with it life transformation—to be 
more like Christ—so to walk with 
God’s saints is likewise to be en- 
couraged and challenged to walk 
in his ways. 

We find that as we love Christ 
we walk in the company of all 
God’s people, and as we pray we 
join in the communion of all the 
saints of God. Prayer thus intro- 
duces us into the cosmic fellowship 
of all those who surround the 
throne of God, as John saw (Revela- 
tion 4-5). 

But there is the danger of merely 
admiring those saints, just as some 
persons extol the virtues of celebri- 
ties in our society today. The mis- 
take of “canonization” is to categor- 
ize a system of virtues that become 
officially recognized. Sociologists 
can then have a field day, analyz- 
ing how preponderant are the 
number of men over women, 
church prelates over lay people, ed- 
ucated over illiterate, Italian over 
other nationalities, white over 
black, that have been listed in the 
official recognition of saints. The 
Reformers were right to protest the 
non-Biblical discrimination _ be- 
tween laity and the “religious.” 

Yet we should enjoy what Phyllis 
McGinley has called “saint- 
watching.” In her book, she res- 
cues the saints from their stone 
niches in churches, to bring them 
into our hearts as remarkably 
unique and lovable human beings 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The Passion of Ms. Prynne: 


Hollywood Does Hawthorne 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The new movie version of The 
Scarlet Letter stars Demi Moore 
as a thoroughly modern Hester 
Prynne. 

For a 17th century Puritan Hester 
is an amazing woman. Even be- 
fore her affair with the cleric Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale (shown in volup- 
tuous detail) she scandalizes the 
local people by living alone, wear- 
ing low-cut dresses, and having a 
large tub installed to take baths 
“like a French woman.” 

When it is discovered that she is 
pregnant, she is imprisoned. Upon 
release from prison she is dis- 
played on scaffolding for public 
scorn and made to wear the scarlet 
letter. Yet after all this, the gutsy 
Ms. Prynne consorts with women 
suspected of witchcraft and con- 
founds the town elders by yelling 
at them in a public courtroom. 
Since the men she is railing against 
could easily have her put to death 
her boldness is simply unbelieva- 
ble. 

Of course, almost none of these 
actions of Ms. Prynne’s are found 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s book 
(except for the adultery, which is 
implied by her pregnancy but 
never described). 

The movie substitutes a more ac- 
ceptable PC code for the book’s 
moral tone. The mean-spirited, up- 
tight, hypocritical Puritans are pit- 
ted against the adulterers—who 
are passionate, nature loving, non- 
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judgmental, and friends of Indians. 

The movie climaxes with a brutal 
fight between the Indians and Puri- 
tans. This battle puts the Puritans 
in their place and leaves them look- 
ing on docilely as Hester and Dim- 
mesdale ride through town, making 
out in the front seat of their wagon. 
(Anachronisms are rampant in this 
movie.) 

The film’s major problem, as 
even secular critics have pointed 
out, is that you can’t tell the story 


of The Scarlet Letter without the 
concept of “sin.” In the movie Hes- 
ter comments, “Who’s to say what 
sin is,” a postmodern sentiment no 
Puritan woman would ever have 
uttered. Hester may have trans- 
gressed moral laws but she agreed 
with her community on what they 
were—which is why she accepted 
her penance. 

Hawthorne is writing about his 
Puritan ancestors about 150 years 
(Continued on page 19) 


Charlie Haden & Hank Jones 


Steal Aw ay (Verve) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


When Hank Jones and Charlie Ha- 
den took the stage at the 1994 Mon- 
treal International Jazz Festival, the 
full house at Theatre Maissonneuve 
knew that the piano-bass duo was 
performing the world premiere of 
its “Hymns, Spirituals and Folk 
Songs” project, but audience mem- 
bers had no idea how elegant, mov- 
ing, and arresting the listening ex- 
perience would be. As a matter of 
fact, it wasn’t until the eighth num- 
ber—a gorgeous rendition of that 
hopeful anthem of the Civil Rights 
movement, “We _ Shall Over- 
come”—that concertgoers emerged 
from their rapture long enough to 
applaud the extended improvisa- 
tion Jones offered. Before that, the 
playing had been so heartfelt and 
reverential that it seemed as if you 
were at a meditative church recital 
where clapping was appropriate 
only after the last note of a piece 
was played. 

As Haden had promised at the 
outset, the second half of the show 
moved into the bop zone and the 
crowd soared along with the per- 
formers. But up until that time, 
Jones and Haden kept it simple— 
soulfully so—as they probed with 
respect into the heart of such well- 
known melodies as “Wade in the 
Water,” “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,” “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” and “Amazing 
Grace.” Two days prior to the con- 


cert, the pair rendezvoused in 
Montreal, went into a Radio Can- 
ada studio and recorded several 
tunes for the Steal Away—Spirituals, 
Hymns and Folk Songs album. Re- 
cently released by Verve, the collec- 
tion is just as quietly stunning and 
spiritually uplifting as the trium- 
phant show Jones and Haden pre- 
sented at the festival. 

Infused with sublime passion 
and transcendent beauty, Steal 
Away fits into that rarefied artistic 
realm where music and spirituality 


converge. Jones and Haden are in 
good company. Jazz titan John Col- 
trane blew saxophone prayers on 
his A Love Supreme and Meditation 
albums (recently receiving a new 
brushing off by GRP with its Im- 
pulse! reissues). Blues great Son 
House hollared, preached, and 
worried through spirituals with 
moaning vocals and _ soul-stirring 
slide slashings and shiverings (see 
his Delta Blues and Spirituals album 
recently released as a part of Capi- 
tol’s 20-title Blues Collection se- 
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ries). And ‘60s folkies like Pete 
Seeger and Joan Baez and new folk- 
popsters like Victoria Williams put 
new spins on old hymns. Ambient 
music, when it’s not in that mind- 
numbing sphere, fits the bill as 
does such contemporary classical 
fare as Jan Garbarek/The Hilliard 
Ensemble’s Officium on ECM. 

The genesis of Steal Away oc- 
curred when Haden heard Jones 
doing a solo piano rendition of the 
spiritual “It’s Me, O Lord (Standin’ 
in the Need of Prayer)” on the 
Smithsonian Collection album Jazz 
Piano. “That tune isn’t very well 
known, so I figured Hank must 
know a lot of other hymns and 
spirituals,” says Haden, sipping a 
cappuccino during a conversation 
recently at the Claremont Hotel in 
Berkeley. 

Struck by the beauty and sim- 
plicity of the Jones’ recorded per- 
formance, Haden says he promptly 
rang their mutual executive pro- 
ducer Jean-Philippe Allard to in- 
quire if a duet project of traditional 
tunes was feasible. Allard gave the 
go-ahead as did Jones when he and 
Haden talked at the 50th anniver- 
sary concert bash for Verve at 
Carnegie Hall in April 1994. “Hank 
thought it was a great idea. We 
agreed to each make lists of hymns 
and spirituals we were interested 
in working on and then record 
them in Montreal. Once we got into 
the studio it was just like we were 
in church. A couple of times we 
even had to ask the Lord’s forgive- 
ness for a flatted 13th note or two.” 

While decidedly different from 
other Haden projects, especially 
with its austere arrangements, Steal 
Away nonetheless complements the 
bassist’s other creative endeavors, 
which are not only informed by 
popular songs of the past but are 
also infused with a rich vein of 
yearning for personal and societal 
freedom. His Liberation Music Or- 
chestra features jazz renditions of 
freedom songs from political strug- 
gles related to the Spanish Civil 
War and the African National Con- 
gress commitment to end apartheid 
in South Africa, and his Quartet 
West ensemble performs a reper- 
toire of nostalgia-drenched tunes 
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“Ive been wanting to record these 


particular songs as a way of 


counteracting all the madness 


and violence in this country, 


to bring us back to our heritage. 


that according to the bassist are all 
about revisiting dreams of free- 
dom. Even Haden’s pioneering 
work in the late ‘50s and early ‘60s 
with Ornette Coleman involved us- 
ing folk- and blues-based melodic 
improvisations as a means of free- 
ing up the jazz idiom to make it a 
more expressive art form. “If you 
think back, the music that moves 
you the most is that which is the 
most honest, vulnerable, and true,” 
says Haden. “Part of my mission is 
being committed to bringing 
beauty to the world. I do what I do 
because I feel it with my heart and 
soul. I approach music with a will- 
ingness to give up my life for every 
note.” 

Haden, who grew up ina musi- 
cal family that performed country 
songs and hymns on the radio and 
television in the midwest in the 
‘40s and ‘50s, fondly remembers his 
mother taking him to African- 
American churches in Springfield, 
Missouri, when he was young to 
listen to the gospel choirs. As for 
Jones, his enthusiastic response to 
working on Steal Away was also in- 
spirited by his church-going years. 
While Jones was touring in Japan 
and Europe and was unavailable 
for comment when this article was 
being written, the pianist talked 
about the importance of drawing 
from tradition to make contempo- 
rary musical statements in the Jan- 
uary 1994 issue of Down Beat. He 
said, “There will always be musical 
links to previous periods; they re- 
establish that something compati- 
ble with whatever is going on cur- 
rently did happen earlier. Music 
should have that compatibility.” 


Haden amplifies that sentiment 
by expressing a hope that the songs 
they play on Steal Away will inspire 
people to reexamine the values of 
contemporary culture by remem- 
bering—or, in the case of the 
younger generations, becoming ac- 
quainted with—the past. “These 
melodies come from the depths of 
the human spirit, but they’ve been 
forgotten by our culture. I’ve been 
wanting to record these particular 
songs as a way of counteracting all 
the madness and violence in this 
country, to bring us back to our 
heritage. The spirituals were born 
out of the African slaves struggling 
to be free, and the hymns were 
born out of the poor white peoples 
of the Ozarks and the Appalachian 
Mountains struggling to be free 
from poverty. 

“It seemed really important for 
us to use these songs to bring about 
a healing process, to remind people 
of the beauty of this country and to 
help bring everyone _ together. 
There’s so much hate, greed, and 
racism as a result of the shallow- 
ness in our culture. All of that has a 
tendency to stifle creativity and 
depth. People need to hear the 
beauty of these songs, which are 
about how everyone has value and 
means something to this universe. I 
think music can draw people closer 
to that creative part of their lives. 
Who_ knows, maybe even the 
armed militia around the country 
can be reached, although I don’t 
think any of those guys listen to 
music.” aes 

Haden notes that he and Jones 
also took great care in how they 
worked with the songs on Steal 


Away. They decided to keep the ar- 
rangements simple out of deep re- 


spect for the tunes. “They’re all sa- 


cred songs, SO we approached them 
with reverence. Hank and I had a 
long talk about how we should 
play each number. We improvised 
on the songs we felt lent them- 
selves to that kind of treatment. For 
example, I’d been performing ‘We 
Shall Overcome’ with my Libera- 
tion Music Orchestra, playing it 
straight, then taking it into the 
blues. I suggested to Hank that we 
do it that way and he agreed that it 
worked. However, we decided to 
play songs like ‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot’ and ‘Steal Away’ without 
improvising because we felt they 
made statements that shouldn’t be 
tampered with.” 

In addition to an original piece 
Haden contributed to the project 
(appropriately titled. “Spiritual,” it 
was written as a tribute to Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Medgar Evers, and 
Malcolm X and appeared on the 
Liberation Music Orchestra album 
Dreamkeeper), two other non-hymns 
are included on Steal Away. The 
Irish-American classic “Danny 
Boy” and the French-Canadian folk 
song “L'Amour De Moi” (both of 
which were recorded in the tradi- 
tion of the Negro spiritual by Paul 
Robeson) made the final cut be- 
cause, as Haden explains, they rep- 
resent the struggles of people who 
have endured and resisted oppres- 
sion and have kept their spirits 
alive in the process. 

As for the critique that his brand 
of musical patriotism and spiritual- 
ity could be construed as being an 
exercise in futility, Haden re- 
sponds, “Sure, the music takes on 
idealistic tendencies. But I’ve never 
given up hope, especially for this 
country. After all, what other coun- 
try could have given birth to the 
jazz art form? The United States is 
a pioneering country with lots of 
innovative peple making important 
advances in the arts and sciences. 
It’s a special place. So people have 
to be reminded that they’re special. 
That’s what's at the heart of all that 
I do in my art. For me, it’s all about 
giving back a gift that’s been given 
to me in the music.” 


(Scarlet Letter continued) 

after the fact (almost the same 
amount of time that separates our 
time from Hawthorne’s) and he 
was no Puritan. In the book he lets 
us know that he disapproves of 
their grimness and severity, and in 
an introduction apologizes for the 
treatment one of his ancestors gave 
a Quaker woman. 

But Hawthorne does not view 
his protagonists as injured inno- 
cents. The movie focuses on the act 
of adultery and its justification— 
the book is about guilt and repen- 
tance. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
like Dostoevski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, is a novel about the struggles 
of the conscience. 

The climax to Hawthorne’s Scar- 
let Letter is not a bloody battle but 
comes when Arthur Dimmesdale, 
standing on the same scaffold 
where Hester had stood years ear- 
lier, confesses the guilt that has 
been eating away at him. 

The confession liberates Dim- 
mesdale from his oppressor, the 
evil Dr. Chillingworth, who says, 
“Hadst thou sought the whole 
earth over, there was no one place 
so secret,—no high place nor lowly 
place, where thou couldst have es- 
caped me,—save on this very scaf- 
fold!” Dimmesdale answers, 
“Thanks be to Him who hath led 
me hither!” To Hawthorne, having 
sin eat away at your heart is worse 
than wearing the visible sign of the 
scarlet letter. 

Some contemporary movie- 
makers have figured out that sex 
and violence sell and have reduced 
their product accordingly, but 
great writers like Hawthorne have 
always understood that human be- 
havior cannot be reduced to simple 
formulas. 

Despite the sex, violence, Indi- 
ans, and “hot tub,” the Scarlet Let- 
ter movie was a critical and com- 
mercial failure, bombing at the box 
office its first weekend. 

After 150 years, Hawthorne's 
novel is still in print (available in 
five separate editions at my local 
bookstore.) May this give movie- 
makers some pause as they con- 
sider the complexities of the hu- 
man heart. 


New College Berkeley 
Lenten Retreat 


a 


Be Thou 
My Vision: 


Opening Our 


Eyes in 


Preparation 


for Easter 


Saturday March 16 
9:00 a.m—6:00 p.m. 
Sawyer Hall 
Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 
2770 Marin Ave. Berkeley 
(top of Marin) 
Cost: $45 per person. 
$80 per couple 
(lunch included) 


Write or call: 
New College Berkeley 
2606 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
510-841-9386 
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Wistful Gratefulness 


The Afterlife and Other Stories 


by John Updike 


(NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1994) 


reviewed by Frances S. Adeney 


John Updike has been entertaining 
sophisticated American fiction 
readers for decades. Many of the 
stories in this book have appeared 
in The New Yorker, Esquire, Playboy, 
and The Atlantic Monthly. Now 
gathered in this volume, Updike’s 
latest round of short fiction re- 
views, catalogs, and assesses life’s 
journey from his post age-60 per- 
spective. Despite its secularly toler- 
ant and doggedly earthbound per- 
spective, the moral anthropology, 
realism, and wisdom in this book 
can enrich Christian readers. 

Many of the stories in The After- 
life take us back into childhood, 
seen now through adult eyes. 
Houses revisited are smaller. 
Memories of childhood terror and 
pleasure are reduced to size. Some 
mysteries remain. In “The Black 
Room,” the room (which the pro- 
tagonist’s mother insisted was a 
sweetly wallpapered sewing room) 
is remembered as a fearful, nearly 
alive, corner of the house. Yet the 
lure of returning to childhood 
places runs through story after 
story. 

In “A Sandstone Farmhouse,” an 
adult child continues to return to 
his childhood home after his 
mother dies. “He had always 
wanted to be where the action was, 
and what action there was, it 
turned out, had been back there” 
(p. 135). 

The secrets of the self lie not 
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A central 
part of 


our adult 
selves lies 
hidden in 
our child- 
ONG 


only in our childhood, but in our 
parents. In “His Mother Inside 
Him,” the protagonist repeatedly 
encounters his mother’s traits in 
himself. There is a distressing inev- 
itability, but at the same time an 
oddly comforting sense of continu- 
ity in these encounters. One gener- 
ation passes on to another not only 
its houses and overgrown gardens, 
but also its hairline, smile, and ex- 
pressions. As a central part of our 
adult selves lies hidden in our 
childhood, we also in a way be- 
come Our parents. 


THE 
AFTERLIFE 


and other stories by 


JOHN UPDIKE 


Between that almost forgotten 
but ever-yearned-for past, and the 
present realization of finitude in the 
after-60 years, lies the vast.terrain of 
adulthood. Updike reflects on the 
incredible energy and nearly god- 
like confidence of that period. In 
“Playing with Dynamite” the pro- 
tagonist says, “In those middle 
years .. . you are hammering out 
your destiny on bodies still molten 
and glowing” (p. 255). The world 
had consequence; it could be 
moved. As the story ends, the re- 
membering older man decides that 


“He did not envy those forever- 
long-ago people, for whom the 
world had such a weight of conse- 
quence. Like the Titans, they 
seemed beautiful but sad in their 
brief heyday, transition figures be- 
tween chaos and an_ airier 
pantheon” (p. 262). In this poignant 
story, a kind of peace is made with 
the loss of earlier powerful years. 

Updike reflects as well on the 
costs of the choices made in those 
strong years. In “The Man Who Be- 
came a Soprano,” two marriages 
break up on the shoals of an affair 
begun in an informal music group. 
No one is surprised that the group 
itself falls apart, except the fanciful, 
preoccupied matronly conductor 
who sees only as far as the music 
stands. Even the lighthearted holi- 
day romance in “Cruise” depicts 
the pain of lost love. “In anticipa- 
tion of the injury that her suscepti- 
ble, vain, and divine nature would 
soon suffer, she was trying to make 
their inevitable parting her own 
deed” (p. 293). The life of the Titans 
has its inevitable price. 

But death itself is not so easily 
dismissed. “Journey to the Dead” 
captures the fury of a person 
whose life is cut off in those middle 
years. The awkwardness and con- 
fusion of a friend in the presence of 
this rage leaves the reader sober. 

But death, finally, is not the last 
word. A recurrent theme of accep- 
tance finally wins out over the rage 
at death and the despair of seeing 
one’s powers weaken and disap- 
pear. 

The concluding story is a story of 
birthing. A grandmother finds 
amazement at seeing what she was 
too busy to observe in her own 
birth-giving process: a new life nur- 
tured in the body of her daughter, 
brought forth in blood and tears 
and puzzlement. And the grandfa- 
ther makes peace with himself as 
he laughs with the new husband 
and notices the form and fragrance 
of his former wife—remembering 
and letting go. 

He feels gratitude simply in his 
present moment and peace with 
himself as he holds the prune-faced 
bundle in his arms. Yes, it does 
have weight. “The child’s minia- 


Say one more time... 


How natural to wince at the laying on of hands, 


stare desperately out the window during prayer, 


thrust our hands in our empty pockets, despise prophecy, 


tell ourselves: we know one another too well 


to ever be sure God said this, or the other. 


Still, pray we do, and prophesy. Say one more time 


that blessed are those who don’t see, yet believe. 


We press our hands into one another’s wounds. 


Plucking the perfect words from thought’s dark stream 


as David chose, for killing, five smooth stones, 


we hope to hit the mark, to fell the giant, 


to stop the war, to bring the soldiers home, 


to just this once do more than tend the sheep: 


to play at court; to dance before the king. 


|e LieKer 


ture body did adhere to his chest 
and arms, though more weakly 
than the infants he had presumed 
to call his own” (p. 316). 

There is wisdom in these stories. 
The world depicted is not a mean- 
ingless world. It is not a hedonist’s 
world. There is here a grateful, 
wistful embracing of life in its 
phases and changes—and accep- 
tance of humanness with its grasp- 
ing at life and joy. 


In these stories too is the realiza- 
tion that those joys are not without 
cost, and that ultimately one must 
let go of each one. Updike’s final 
word is a word of acceptance and 
release: “Nobody belongs to us, ex- 
cept in memory.” 


Frances Adeney is professor at the 
Universitas Kristen Satya Wacana in 
Indonesia. 
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Counterpoint 


Adam and Eve by Albrecht Diirer 


Evil and HOPE 


Evil is a frightening subject. Each of 
us at some level has a trembling re- 
spect for unknown ill that can de- 
scend on us without warning. Even 
more worrisome is the evil that can 
descend on those we love. In the 
depths of our hearts we also may 
brood on our own potential for 
evil. 

In 1991 Time magazine pub- 
lished a cover story on evil.! The 
cover featured a black background 
with stark red letters. The author, 
Lance Morrow, covered the range 
of evil, complete with pictures: nat- 
ural disasters, horrific stories of 
child abuse and drive-by shootings, 
public figures like Hitler and Sad- 
dam Hussein. Morrow cited the 
book of Job and quoted part of 
Frederick Buechner’s definition of 
evil. Hauntingly he asked, “Does 
evil exist?” 

I came away from the article 
with an uncomfortable feeling. I 
couldn’t help sensing that Morrow, 
like most Americans, was not very 
used to thinking about evil. Evil is 
something that happens to us and 
shouldn't. 
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by Margaret G. Alter 


That attitude is evident in popu- 
lar culture. Movie after movie fea- 
tures an all-good hero, saccharine 
sweet or nobly tough, coura- 
geously defeating a despicable en- 
emy. Popular psychology many 
years ago asserted that “we are 
born princes and princesses until 
society and our parents turn us into 
frogs.” The framework for evil is 
entirely outside ourselves. We are 
victims. 

Such a perspective skews our at- 
titudes in certain ways. For exam- 
ple, metermaids, highway patrol 
officers, IRS workers, and even 
public schoolteachers are com- 
monly recognized as enemies, out 
to get us. Telling derogatory stories 
about or making jokes at the ex- 
pense of these public servants is 
culturally unquestioned. In addi- 
tion, American marketing tradi- 
tion—the customer is always 
right—grants us unlimited license 
to blame others, ironically enhanc- 
ing a sense of shame over being too 
easily satisfied. In all cases, popular 
culture grossly oversimplifies good 
and evil: the Current demonizing of 


our government, for example, may 
well have led to the Oklahoma City 
bombing. Absorbing popular cul- 
ture, churches too have difficulty 
defining and discussing human sin. 
The assertion that bad things 
shouldn’t happen has probably al- 
ways been part of the human 
psyche, and placing evil outside 
ourselves goes back to Adam and 
Eve. Human beings have usually 
identified strongly with good peo- 
ple in stories and myths, and found 
teliefy in thes tdefeateyon evn 
Traditional fairy and folk tales 
are full of these themes. But Biblical 
characters are much more complex, 
genuinely human, and impossible 
to categorize into pure good and 
evil roles. As one mother asked 
during the time I was raising my 
kids and teaching Sunday school, 
“Why is Jacob such a liar?” 
Ironically combined with its 
blindness to evil within ourselves, 
U.S. culture is fascinated with sin 
and evil. Television news, for ex- 
ample, is replete with violence and 
warnings of the evils that can befall 
us. Never mind that the suggested 


evil does not happen, or that some 
national or international event of 
deeper significance has occurred 
on the same day, an event more 
subtle and less dramatic than the 
highlighted crime and_ violence. 
“Actions films” sell easily, with 
their simplistic portrayal of good 
guys and bad guys and their adren- 
alin-pumping explosions, car 
chases, and shootings. Cartoons, 
comic books, and violent video 
games reap tremendous profits. 

Either/or thinking, all good and 
all bad, stirs up powerful feelings: 
fear, fight, flight, sexual passion, 
self-righteousness. These are brain- 
stem functions, controlled by the 
part of our brain that we share with 
all vertebrates—our reptile brain. 

Walter Wink writes that the crea- 
tion story in Genesis 1 and 2 was 
written.down during Babylonian 
exile.2 The Israelites’ vision of a 
good, all-powerful God and a good 
creation was recorded to combat 
the bloodthirsty brutality of the 
Babylonian creation story which 
had been used to condone and pro- 
mote violence in that empire. Wink 
asserts that the Babylonian myth of 
permitted violence is alive and well 
in television and films, allowing us 
and our children to indulge in vio- 
lent fantasies for hours—until good 
wins out in the last few minutes. 

Our founding mothers and fa- 
thers, having experiences of op- 
pression and evil close to their 
lives, assumed a universal potential 
for evil in all human beings. Our 
Declaration of Independence be- 
gins, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men [and 
women] are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” These 
affirming statements about human 
beings are seldom contested in 
popular culture today. 

But there are two differences: 
first, to the founders, the “unaliena- 
ble rights” came to us not by our 
personal merit; rather, they were 
granted us by our Creator. They 
were our birthright by gift, not by 
entitlement. Second, the framers of 
the Constitution built our govern- 


ment assuming the human poten- 
tial for evil. Power had to be bal- 
anced in order to protect the rights 
of all. 

Jesus’ understanding of evil lies 
closer to that of those Constitu- 
tional founders and in contrast to 
current American culture. He used 
the word evil many times: seven, 
for example, in the Sermon on the 
Mount. He also freely used similar 
words: wicked, sinner, unrighteous. 
In Luke, Jesus concluded a dis- 
course on prayer with, “If you who 
are evil...” 


Biblical characters 
are complex, 
genuinely human, 
and impossible to 
categorize into pure 


good and evil roles. 


Matthew recorded a similar say- 
ing addressed to the crowd. Nei- 
ther of those groups of hearers 
could be singled out for particular 
notoriety. The scribes and the Phar- 
isees, whose faithfulness to the ho- 
liness codes would have been con- 
sidered righteous by first century 
culture, Jesus called “a brood of vi- 
pers” or “whitewashed tombs.” 
Having therefore established that 
they too were sinners, Jesus’ use of 
conventional wisdom—“the good 
person out of the good treasure of 
the heart produces good” (Luke 
6:45a)—becomes ironic. 

In addition, forgiveness played a 
central role in Jesus’ ministry. He 
apparently assumed that all human 
beings suffer with a need for God's 
forgiveness. He eagerly and 
warmly forgave those who admit- 
ted to wrong. He harshly con- 
fronted those who believed them- 
selves righteous. Taking his 
ministry as a whole, Jesus under- 
stood evil as a universal human ex- 


perience. 

Jesus’ suggested response to evil 
is surprising. He instructed his lis- 
teners not to resist an evildoer, but 
to love their enemies and pray for 
those who persecuted them (Mat- 
thew 5:44). Those who were slan- 
dered falsely he called blessed 
(Matthew 5:10). Like the rest of Bib- 
lical tradition, Jesus did not see 
people in either/or; good guy/bad 
guy categories. His understanding 
of human evil went far beyond 
primitive, self-protective human 
brainstem activity. Jesus held a 
mirror before the faces of those 
who most skillfully maneuvered 
their own purity. With them we are 
all invited to know the evil in our 
own hearts. 

Psychology has a mixed history 
in addressing human evil. Sig- 
mund Freud, the father of modern 
psychiatry, took human potential 
for evil very seriously, locating hu- 
man evil in the Id, which houses 
unconscious drives and impulses 
that also provide all energy for a 
personality. 

Carl Jung also located evil in the 
unconscious, describing this poten- 
tial in human beings as those parts 
of us which we reject as we pursue 
an ideal self. This part he called the 
“shadow,” warning that the more 
rejected and separated from our- 
selves we keep it, the more it will 
control our lives. For example, the 
more we see complete evil in an 
historical figure like Hitler or in a 
religious or racial group and the 
less we recognize evil in ourselves, 
the more likely we will commit 
horrors in the name of a particular 
righteousness to which we belong. 

After World War I, humanistic 
psychologists expressed exaspera- 
tion with Freudian “pessimism” 
about human beings, charging that 
Freud’s system of psychology was 
built on work with troubled peo- 
ple. Abraham Maslow set out to 
understand and describe psycho- 
logically healthy or “self- 
actualized” people.’ In his enthu- 
siasm for human growth and de- 
velopment, Maslow omitted men- 
tioning human evil, thereby 
implying that evil lies solely in par- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Dance as Celebration 


Joy burst through my fingertips, 
and even my blood had to dance. 
The heights of emotion have al- 
ways been difficult for me to con- 
tain without a bodily response. My 
body cannot contain what rises 
deep within my bones. It must be 
given form: an outward incarna- 
tion to express the inner reality. 

I had experienced an enlivening 
of my faith; the love of Christ be- 
came tangible and real. After sev- 
eral years of soul-searching 
through various forms of religious 
expressions, I had begun to find 
deep meaning in the life of Christ. I 
was being led home into the arms 
of the One who was wooing me for 
these past four years through col- 
lege. 

My cells, blood, and _ bones 
wanted to dance. Even though I 
was an art major, I was yearning to 
explore movement as an artistic 
medium. Something new was be- 
ing born within me, yet it felt very 
old. It was my body becoming 
alive, yearning to be included in 
my journey. Just as my soul had 
been deeply touched, my body 
was, too. 

I recalled the feelings I had when 
I was a child: the feeling of dancing 
on the beach or twirling with aban- 
donment in my living room. I 
knew that this experience of God 
was not just for my head but for all 
of me. My limbs, torso, and fingers 
were aching to dance with the pres- 
ence of God. 

The psalmist proclaims, “You 
turned my wailing into dancing; 
you removed my sackcloth and 
clothed me with joy, that my heart 
may sing to you and not be silent 
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by Celeste Snowber Schroeder 


Laurie Lee 


(Psalm 30:11-12). My acknowledg- 
ment of God’s advent in my life 
was an experience of being clothed 
with joy. That joy was a moving 
joy—one that could not remain ina 
stilted posture but had to find ex- 
pression in physical form, moving 
to the new sounds of love resound- 
ing in my body-soul. 

God’s advent is not a one-time 
coming but a continual coming, a 
coming that is representative of ebb 
and flow, darkness and light, pres- 
ence and absence. There are times 
of deep presence, recognizing 
God’s coming to us—even in the 
darkness. There are times for us to 
celebrate, and celebration almost 
always is cause for movement. 


My experience so long ago of 
wanting to dance as God birthed 
something new in me was very 
odd at that time. I had never seen 
such a thing, nor was I exposed to 
dance in a church, nor did I have . 
any formal training in this manner. 
But as I look back at the formative 
influences in my life concerning 
the nurture of the “dancer” within 
me, I find the model of my mother. 

My mother was an exceptionally 
creative woman: a visual artist and 
flower arranger, full of life and 
love for the sensuous in color, tex- 
ture, shape, and movement. For 
years, before I was born, she had 
studied ethnic dance, particularly 
classical Indian dance. I grew up 
with her dancing those graceful 
movements of arms and torso to 
the expressive rendering of story. 
Hands, arms, fingers, joined in 
graceful harmony, became the 
words for sun, beauty, love, and so 
on. Each gesture and motion had a 
symbolic meaning. 

Many times when we had com- 
pany, she would clear out the liv- 
ing room and dance the motions of 
life filling her body-soul. Because 
of many circumstances, particu- 
larly around the issues of being im- 
migrants, she had far less opportu- 
nity than I have had to develop my 
love for dance. But her attention to 
dance, for the sake of love, formed 
something special inside me. 

As Isadora Duncan, the famous 
modern dancer who was part of 
my mother’s generation, said 
about dance, “It is always in my 
heart; it blooms at each of my 
steps. . . . The dance is love, it is 
only love, it alone, and that is 


My personal 
response to the 
fullness of what 
God was initiating 
in my life would 
in some ways 
naturally take 


expression in my 


body. 


enough.” My mother conveyed 
that love—the love for life, the love 
for dance, and the gratitude for be- 
ing a bodily creature—through her 
dances in the living room. In a 
mysterious kind of way, it birthed 
my own pilgrimage of using dance 
as an expression of the spiritual 
life. 

My personal response to the full- 
ness of what God was initiating in 
my life would in some ways natu- 
rally take expression in my body. 
That initial response has inspired 
me for almost two decades, as I 
seek to bring together dance and 
celebration. Since then I have been 
privileged to celebrate God 
through dance with many others in 
the community of faith. 

In the Old Testament, rejoicing, 
which literally means “to be full of 
joy,” was synonymous with cele- 
bration and dancing. In Hebraic 
culture, dance was associated with 
joy, but particularly to joy as a re 
sponse to God’s grace. Joy came as 
a response to the Holy One’s com- 
ing time and time again into the Is- 
raelites’ daily lives. God came giv- 


it 


and the mountains and the hills 
shal] break forth into singing 


ing manna; being fed from the 
bread of the Holy One was cause 
for joy. It was the deep joy that 
couldn’t be contained only in the 
head, reserved for set responses; it 
was a response of the total being. 

Joy has a way of filtering 
through the bones, bringing life 
and sustaining life even in the 
dark. Joy is not only like happiness 
in some special circumstance: It is a 
way of seeing, a way of being. It is 
a way of recognizing the fullness of 
life that God gives us in the midst 
of the ordinary as well as the ex- 
traordinary. It is recognizing the 
Holy, the sheer delight of being in 
the presence of God. 

Joy is sustained by our acknowl- 
edgment, the kind of acknowledg- 
ment that led the unborn John to 
leap with joy within Elizabeth’s 
womb. The “words” the child 
spoke that day to recognize the ad- 
vent of the Messiah were “words” 
of movement, of leaping and mov- 
ing in the womb. We continue to 
need words of movement to articu- 
late response. 

We do not always have some- 


thing to celebrate, or feel like rejoic- 
ing with our whole bodies. Our cir- 
cumstances change like the sea- 
sons: birth, illness, transformation, 
change of jobs, grief, the presence 
or absence of God. But we can cul- 
tivate joy in our lives; joy can come 
to us as holy listening to the ongo- 
ing heartbeat of God’s love. To 
dance is our response to that joy. 
Well put by a Franciscan monk in 
the 13th century, “Dancing by the 
believer is symbolic of his [her] ac- 
tive response to God in life.” That 
same joy led people throughout the 
Scriptures to celebrate with their 
bodies. It leads us today to dance in 
celebration. 


Celeste Snowber Schroeder teaches at Re- 
gent College and Trinity Western Univer- 
sity in British Columbia. She has choreo- 
graphed and performed liturgical dance in 
church settings, universities, conferences, 
and theaters. 


From Embodied Prayer: Harmonizing 
Body and Soul by Celeste Snowber 
Schroeder, © Triumph Books, and imprint 
of Liguori Publications. All rights reserved. 
Used with permission. 
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(Practices of Friendship continued) 


out and relying on. She reached out 
to Jesus for help and was relying 
on him to help her. 


But the Lord answered her, “Martha, 
Martha, you are worried and dis- 
tracted by many things; there is need 
of only one thing. Mary has chosen the 
better part, which will not be taken 
away from her (Luke 10:41). 


7. The practices of comfort and con- 
firmation 

Jesus said Martha’s name twice 
in a way that might have been 
calming. He told her she was full of 
cares and troubles, but Mary was 
choosing what was essential and 
should not be taken from her. I be- 
lieve this illustrates the friendship 
practice of confirmation. 

Friends don’t just affirm one an- 
other by saying, “Everything 
you're doing is great!” Friends con- 
firm what seems right and good in 
each other, but they also honestly 
challenge what seems out of line. 
They offer one another realistic ap- 
praisals in a context of compassion 
and commitment. In that short 
statement Jesus let both Mary and 
Martha know that Mary had cho- 
sen the one essential act in that sit- 
uation. Yet without being devious 
or devastating, he told Martha that 
he understood all she was trying to 
do by herself, but that she was so 
encumbered by her serving that 
she was neglecting to listen to him. 


8. The practice of freeing from ex- 
pectations 

Jesus freed Martha to let go of 
serving him and move to listening 
to him. With our friends we should 
never let rituals of service and obli- 
gation take precedence over the 
love in the relationship. 

It’s easy, for example, to get the 
“cart” of caring practices in front of 
the “horse” of love in gift giving. 
At Christmas time it’s easy to slip 
into thinking, “Oh, I have to get 
something for Emily, I just know 
she’ll give me something.” Maybe 
even thinking, “I’d better get her 
something in [this] price range, be- 
cause that’s the price range she’ll 
be buying for me in.” 
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Especially at Christmas when there 
are so many obligations to family 
and colleagues, it’s easy to lose all 
sense of inspiration and joy in the 
act of giving a gift to a friend. That 
is what happened to Martha. Jesus 
released her from the obligations 
she felt bound by, so she could en- 


trying to stone him. When he vis- 
ited his friends shortly before his 
arrest, he endangered them as 
well—since there were those who 
sought to kill Lazarus because he 
was a living testament to Jesus’ 
power. Jesus, however, went to his 
friends in Bethany and was wel- 


F riendships are nurtured and fortified by 


self-disclosure. When most of us think about 


an ideal friend, we think of a person who truly 


knows us and still loves us. 


SS 


joy his company. In a careful way 
he gave her guidance about how to 
be in their friendship. 


9. The practice of talking about the 
friendship 

In his response to Martha, Jesus 
shifted the concern away from her 
issue of justice and placed it in the 
quality of the friendship, or love. 
Friends do talk about their relation- 
ships. It’s a good occasional prac- 
tice of friendship to tell your friend 
what she or he does that is helpful 
to the friendship and what hurts 
the quality of the friendship. 

A friend who lives at a distance 
told me she likes the birthday 
presents I send her, but she would 
much rather I spend the money on 
a telephone call. She’s confirming 
me in the way she thinks I should 
go, in the way that would best 
serve our friendship. 

Martha and Mary are also writ- 
ten about in John 11, when Jesus 
raised Lazarus from his grave, and 
in John 12, shortly before Jesus’ ar- 
rest, when the friends again had 
dinner together. In John 12, Martha 
served, and Mary anointed Jesus’ 
feet with costly perfume and wiped 
his feet with her hair. In both cases 
Jesus visited his friends when it 
was dangerous for him to go into 
their village. The Jews around Be- 
thany were hostile and had been 


comed by them. In feeding him and 
washing his feet they created a “last 
supper” in which he was the re- 
ceiver of care, preceding the Last 
Supper where he gave to his disci- 
ples by feeding them and washing 
their feet. 

Jesus had friends. It has been a 
tragic error for our culture and 
church to minimize the significance 
of friendship. In our friendships, as 
with so many aspects of our lives, 
we can learn how to be by looking 
at Jesus and those he loved. Martha 
was a faithful friend to Jesus at 
great risk to her reputation and her 
life. 

Though he was the Son of God 
and she became a famous woman 
of our faith tradition, their friend- 
ship shows us some simple prac- 
tices of friendship: practices of wel- 
coming, receiving, trusting  self- 
disclosure, listening, communicat- 
ing empathy, honesty, reaching out, 
relying on, freeing from expecta- 
tions, talking about the friendship. 
Along with other practices, such 
qualities also constitute and will 
nurture our own friendships. ll 


Susan S. Phillips, a sociologist, is executive 
directer of New College Berkeley and co- 
editor of The Crisis of Care: Affirming 
and Restoring Caring Pracitces in the 
Helping Professions. This article is based 
on a talk given at a New College retreat. 
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ents and society, that children are 
9orn innocent and perfect. 


That idea has powerfully affected 


popular psychology, self-help liter- 
ature, and our common culture. Je- 
sus’ insistence that human beings 
be self-reflective about evil has van- 
ished, as has the reasoning behind 
the cautionary structures like those 
that built our Constitution. Evil has 
become what happens to us; we are 
its victims. 

Psychiatrist M. Scott Peck, dis- 
turbed by psychology’s recent si- 
lence on human evil, explored the 
topic in his book People of the Lie.‘ In 
it, he attempted to define “evil peo- 
ple” as those who persist in hurtful 
behavior and who demonstrate an 
inability to repent. Although Peck’s 
effort is laudable, I am troubled by 
his labeling severely ill, character- 
disordered people, as “evil.” 

There is no question that charac- 
ter-disordered individuals cause 
much damage in the families and 
sometimes in society, but leaving 
evil only with them lets the rest of 
us off the hook too easily. I am con- 
vinced that Soviet author Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn was closer to 
the truth. After detailing the hor- 
rors of the prison system and the 
particular viciousness of the prison 
officials, he asked: 

Where did this wolf-tribe ap- 
pear from among our people? 

Does it really stem from our 
own roots? Our own blood? 

It is our Own. 

And just so we don’t go 
flaunting too proudly the white 
mantle of the just, let everyone 
ask himself: “If my life had 
turned out differently, might I 
myself have not become just such 
an executioner?” 

It is a dreadful question if one 
really answers it honestly.° 

Morton Kelsey and John Sanford, 
two Episcopal priests strongly in- 
fluenced by Jungian ideas, also 
bring evil home to ourselves.°” Kel- 
sey argues that forgotten personal 
experiences combined with univer- 
sal patterns of experience, arche- 
types, are capable of intervening in 
our lives and controlling our behav- 
ior. He suggests as well the pres- 
ence of spiritual powers and the ne- 


cessity of our dependence upon 
God. Jung credits our blindness to 
unconscious powers within as pri- 
mal human evil. Isn’t that central to 
Jesus’ ministry as well? Sin in hu- 
man beings did not seem to be a 
problem for Jesus, but the denial of 
sin and the attempt to make oneself 
righteous before God by one’s own 
efforts troubled him greatly. He 
tenderly received sinners; the right- 
eous he confronted with their 
blindness. 

John Sanford elaborates the hu- 
man experience of denying or ig- 
noring parts of ourselves in our 
pursuit of an ideal. Using Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s story, The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde, he describes the process of ig- 
noring the dark parts of oneself, us- 
ing any means including religious 
discipline to gain control and re- 
press it. In the end, of course, the 
“shadow” assumes complete con- 
trol. Only by facing our shadow— 
frankly facing our potential for 
evil—Sanford argues, can we begin 
to be free of its control. 

Ernest Becker adds one more 
piece to our consideration of psy- 
chological evil when he proposes 
that, in our desperate denial of 
death, we try to make this world 
into utopia. We long to count, to 
have significance. That desperate, 
largely unconscious attempt to con- 
trol life is riddled with shame over 
our potential insignificance. It 
makes us vulnerable to such evils 
as devoting ourselves to some form 
of holiness code that well could be 
a totalitarian regime or even a rigid 
theology. If only we can be safe, if 
only we can achieve control . . . 

The longing for control is easy to 
see in the counseling office. A 
woman sought my help recently 
when her daughter entered into a 
serious relationship with a young 
man. “He’s a Catholic boy,” she 
told me. “Very sweet. We like him 
a lot. He’s also very religious.” She 
was herself an evangelical Chris- 
tian and appreciated the boy’s in- 
fluence on her daughter’s return to 
church. “But he’s from a large fam- 
ily, one of eight. I’m afraid he may 
not believe in birth control. And 
my daughter has a genetic condi- 


tion that could cause serious birth 
defects. How can I raise such hard 
issues with my daughter?” 

“How do you think she would 
respond?” J asked. _ 

“She would scream at me and 
tell me to mind my own business.” 

With her understandable con- 
cern for her daughter’s safety and 
well-being, this mother had spun 
future scenarios out of her fear. 
Ironically the scenarios themselves 
intensified her distress. She wanted | 
certainty, guarantees, and control, 
so humanly understandable and so 
dangerous. A mother’s longing to 
protect can become a longing to 
control. 

Human longing for the imagined 
safety through control dates back 
to creation and the fall. In Genesis 
3, Adam and Eve sought to “be as 
God, knowing good and evil,” 
somehow therefore having control 
over the universe. Human beings 
have done very badly when one 
group or nation has claimed to 
know good and evil. Villages have 
been burned, women raped, men 
lynched, and children murdered 
because some group has appointed 
themselves the good people and as- 
signed badness to another. We re- 
turn again to either/or thinking, 
brainstem function, actions con- 
trolled by our unconscious, with 
great potential for human evil. 

The basic unity of psychological 
evil that I see in the counseling of- 
fice is mind-reading. People report 
to me that second-guessing another 
person seems like “the natural 
thing to do.” They want to be “pre- 
pared.” To stop mind-reading, I am 
told, would be to “give up control.” 
It is, of course, no control at all— 
but the impulse feeds a primitive 
fantasy that controlling other peo- 
ple means safety. The impulse con- 
vinces us so powerfully that mind- 
reading is control that people 
rarely question it. There is, how- 
ever, a realistic cost if we surrender 
the practice of mind-reading: that 
is, we begin to feel those feelings 
associated with finitude: power- 
lessness, badness, emptiness, and 
shame. 

Recently a young man with a 
“self-esteem problem” came to see 
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me for counseling. He had recently 
moved to California, joined a 
church, and begun to sing in the 
choir. In his mid-twenties, he had 
met a man in his late thirties whom 
he admired and would like to have 
gotten to know as a mentor. “If 
only I had better self-esteem, | 
would approach him,” he told me. 
“But he knows the Bible better than 
I do. I’m sure he is more disci- 
plined in prayer and in his Chris- 
tian life. He’s more athletic. He 
probably thinks I’m weird any- 
way.” The stories he was telling 
himself drained his self-esteem, 
and the more mind-reading he did, 
the more frightened he became. 

Mind-reading, then, feeds a hu- 
man fantasy of control, of Godlike- 
ness; without it we will feel our fin- 
itude: loneliness, unworthiness, 
emptiness, sadness, fear. People tell 
me that these are the “evil feel- 
ings.” 

Good Christians sometimes tell 
others that if they only have 
enough faith, they won't feel them. 
The natural human response to 
these feelings is to repress, avoid, 
or silence them in some way. Some 
people use drugs or alcohol to si- 
lence them, some keep very busy 
or become very religious, some be- 
come very dedicated to controlling 
another person’s life. 

Natural tendencies begin to 
dovetail badly. Although it is natu- 
ral to feel concern for our children, 
for example, our equally natural 
fear of feelings can lead parents to 
seek to dominate their children’s 
lives instead of honestly facing the 
vulnerability we feel in raising chil- 
dren. 

Unconscious repression of feel- 
ings gains power when a group of 
people, all fearing their finitude, 
begin to mind-read together, seeing 
or projecting evil onto another 
group: “All women are...” “All 
government officials are .. .” “All 
old people are .. .” “All white 
males are . . .” Globalized either/or 
thinking becomes a community 
project, and having understood 
danger and evil outside them- 
selves, the group is mobilized to 
stamp out the threatening evil. Hit- 
ler, Stalin, and Mao were each able 
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We who so 
often strive 
to be God 
serve a God 
who chose to 
behumans.. 


to point to a group responsible for 
the social ills of their time, to create 
a sense of danger that made either/ 
or thinking in their subjects proba- 
ble; each convinced a military es- 
tablishment that dissidents were 
dangerous. 

I wonder how many atrocities 
and blood purges began with a 
leader’s inability to endure the 
“evil” feelings of being finite. Svet- 
lana Alliluyeva, Stalin’s daughter, 
published her memoirs on life with 
her father.? Stalin manifested his 
natural fatherly concern for his 
daughter’s well-being by having 
her followed by a secret service 
agent. He sent her first boyfriend 
into exile and later to prison. Many 
parents could imagine themselves 
wanting to do the same thing dur- 
ing their daughter’s teen years—for 
their child’s well-being, of course. 

Unless we recognize evil in our- 
selves—that is, unless we recognize 
our tendency to hide from our fini- 
tude—we will be continually mis- 
erable. We will strive for control, 
certainly of our scary feelings, but 
also often of people around us. We 
will need to repress the feelings 
that remind us of our finiteness. In 
addition, we are likely to do evil as 
long as we avoid knowing our own 
“evil” feelings. 

Valerie, a young woman who 
had suffered harsh abuses as a 
child, often felt that she was a bad 
person. “The church was helpful,” 
she said remembering her junior 
high years. “Everyone confessed 


their sins at the end of a day. It 
was a way back.” Her church’s em- 
phasis on forgiveness offered her 
re-entry into human community, 
relationship with God, and self- 
respect. 

Evil is so prevalent that we are 
all touched and affected by it. 
There is no perfect world, no per- 
fect parents, no perfect children, 
no perfect mental health. Like the 
Biblical characters we are all com- 
plex, not good or evil, but both. 
How like Jesus’ message. Evil is a 
universal human experience; all 
have sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God. We not only partici- 
pate in evil ourselves, often uncon- . 
sciously, but we also are touched 
and scarred by the evil in others. 

Let us return to Jesus’ treatment 
of evil, his insistence that we not > 
resist an evildoer, that we do not 
resist evil. Indeed, because Jesus 
did not resist evil, because he sub- 
mitted to evil with integrity, sur- 
rendering to forces that would exe- 
cute him, God was able to use him 
to transform all reality. 

What would it mean in a psy- 
chological sense to submit to or 
“enter into” evil? I suggest that it 
would mean entering boldly into 
the rejected parts of ourselves, 
hearing the vulnerable feelings 
that remind us of our powerless- 
ness and finitude. It means getting 
to know the feelings we would re- 
ject so that they cannot be pro- 
jected in fear onto others and onto 
groups. When acknowledged and 
understood, the evil feelings we 
once so firmly rejected can then 
yield remarkable wisdom. 

When we are able to endure our 
own finitude, our own complexity 
and vulnerability, we will be able 
to “enter into” evil in yet another 
way. We will be able to accom- 
pany other people as they encoun- 
ter their own finitude. We will be 
able to be with others in their suf- 
fering, instead of trying to “fix” 
them. Christianity, after all, is not 
about peace of mind and success in 
life. Christianity means that we re- 
turn (through worship, confession, 
and absolution) to our God-given 
humanness. We abandon our at- 
tempts to be God. 


We who so often strive to be God 
serve a God who chose to be hu- 
man, living fully within our limits 
and feelings. Jesus, through his 
trust in God as Abba and his deter- 
mination to live his finitude with 
integrity, enabled God to cancel 
death and transform evil. The Res- 
urrection assumes that evil at its 
worst cannot destroy God’s insis- 
tently available good. 

Knowing that evil never has the 
final word and that God transforms 
scars into ministry, we the forgiven 
are also invited not to resist evil. 
Christianity, which offers peace 
and joy, is not about achieving 
those qualities. Rather, it is about 
entering into the world’s suffering 
in whatever way we are able—as 
instruments of God’s kingdom in 
transforming the world.# 


Margaret Alter is professor of psychology 
and Christianity at New College Berkeley. 
She is the author of Resurrection Psy- 
chology: An Understanding of Human 
Personality Based on the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus (Loyola University 
Press, 1994). 
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(The Meaning of Friendship continued) 
box. In camera. In secret. What you 
hear in camera, in the confessional, 
must stay in the box. 


Madeleine: (Looking at the dic- 
tionary) Camera and in camera, com- 
rade, chum, camaraderie, chamber, 
chamberpot. (Laughter) Sometime 
we could talk about the difference 
between prudery and modesty. 
Friends should be modest with 
each other, but not prudish. Look, 
camera had derivatives like cham- 
ber fellowship, chamber fellow, 
and so we get to comrade, and even- 
tually chum. That’s become sort of 
a lost word. (Still deep in the dic- 
tionary) Look at this, pal comes 
from frater. 


Luci: Frater—brother. How about 
buddy? Wouldn’t that come from 
brother? And what about pal? 
Here. It comes from the Sanskrit 
prater, and then the gypsy prow, 
and on to pal in England. Okay, 
one last thing. Journal must come 
from the French, journée, day. 
What's the derivation of the word 
daily? 


Madeleine: It comes from dies, 
meaning day in Latin. 


Luci: (Looking) Day and—well, it’s 
D-I-E-W. 


Madeleine: Dieu. God. 


Luci: It always comes back to God, 
doesn’t it? 


Madeleine: Friendship, then, like 
everything else good, comes from 
God. 


Luci: A gift of grace. 


Madeleine L'Engle is the author of A 
Wrinkle in Time, Walking on Water, 
and many other books. 


Luci Shaw's many books include Writing 
the River and Polishing the Petoskey 
Stone. 


Some of this material may be appearing in 
a future book co-authored by Madeleine 
L’Engle and Luci Shaw entitled A Feast of 
Friendship. 


(Prayer and Friendship contnued) 

who reflect the varying ways in 
which God seeks to translate us 
into the image of his Son. 

We need to search for models of 
sanctity, whether Mary or Martha, 
whether active or contemplative, 
whether friendly or _ solitary, 
whether more gentle than abrasive, 
or more truthful than acquiescent. 

Each age, each culture, has faced 
differing issues to which the saints 
have given perspective and judg- 
ment. We, too, have the task of re- 
interpreting the realities of sanctity 
in our generation, as they did in the 
past. 

We can summarize, therefore, 
some practical ways in which the 
communion of saints affirms our 
celebration of the fellowship of 
God, and our discipline of spiritual 
friendships: 

* The communion of saints gives 
us a rich historical perspective, to 
learn of many traditions and prac- 
tices of prayer. 

* The communion of saints takes 
us into the hearts and minds of 
wonderful exemplars of the faith. 
Tremendously important for our 
prayer life are their insights into 
the inner happenings and stages of 
the heart before God. 

* The diversity of their experi- 
ences of God appeals diversely to 
our varied temperaments and 
needs. 

* As the Israelites realized a need 
to express their relationship to God 
corporately, as well as individually 
in the Psalms, so we continue to be 
inspired by the collects, lectionar- 
ies, anthologies of prayers, and the 
collective experiences of God’s peo- 
ple through the ages. 

* The imperishable spirit of ear- 
lier saints leads us forward to the 
immortality of the future. All our 
eyes are on Mount Zion, the hea- 
venly city of God. 

The lives of those saints help to 
make the good news of the gospel 
presently visible. i 


Dr. James Houston is professor of spiritual 
theology at Regent College. This article is 
adapted from a longer one in Crux, the Re- 
gent College journal (Vol.XXI No.3) and is 
reprinted by permission. 
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Green 
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Van Leeuwen 
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Incarnation 


Bethlehem 

areal town 

with parking problems, 

a dot on the map surrounded by 
a countryside of sheep 

and rocks and sticks and brush 
much like the Texas 

Hill country 


but not since that night 

have the eucalyptus leaves trembled so 
and noise in the sky overflowed 

from a frequency too jubilant 

for ordinary ears to bear 


like the rest of us 
but not 


real skin, this godly mass— 
tissue laced with hope 
burrowing toward humanness 
tearing, finally, into a dark night 
and filling small, spongy lungs 
with barnyard air 


me i) 


\) 


wy 


a startled gasp 

and the stars dangled 

over the manger cave 

while the beamer of light 

light himself 

emerged perfect 

waving tiny, unpunctured hands 


a baby 

an umbilical between life and death 
whose blood circulates 

the same substance 

which startled galaxies into motion 
on another cusp of time 


out of as many nights 

as there are stars, 

one night 

a gift comes to us 

planting naked feet in our dust, 

a root 

for our spirits snapping like twigs 
ina night wind 


—Leslie Williams 
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